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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET 


Labour market activity during December and early January 
continued to be highlighted by a growing surplus of workers released 
from seasonal jobs in construction, transportation, trade and some 
manufacturing industries. By the middle of January, the number of 
applications for work on file with the National Employment Service 
totalled 290,000, about 6 per cent of the civilian labour force. 
About 85 per cent of the workers making these applications were 
claiming regular or supplementary unemployment insurance benefits. 


Basically, employment and incomes continue to react strong~ 
ly to the growing labour requirements of a number of industries and to 
rising prices. At the first of December, 1950, industrial employment 
‘was about 6 per cent higher than a year earlier. Total labour income 
‘reached a new peak during October when Canadian workers received 
$723,000,000 in the form of wages, salaries and supplementary payments 
for work performed. This has been due partly to higher levels of em- 
ployment but equally important, has been the rise in hourly earnings. 
In recent months, a growing number of Canadian workers have been 
granted wage increases primarily because of higher living costs. 


Also underlying the current seasonal labour surplus was the 
continuing shortage of certain types of skilled workers. Most of these 
shortages are in the metal-working trades. Experienced machinists, tool 
and die makers, pattern makers and welders, as well as moulders and 
skilled sheet metal men are the kinds of workers in greatest demand 
at the present time. 


Although some of those looking for work may be able to 
draw on their wartime experience to qualify for some of the semi- 
skilled jobs now available in such industries as aircraft and muni- 
tions, most of the present labour surplus will not be utilized until 
spring activity begins in construction, agriculture, and transportation. 
Since both construction and agriculture are anticipating a season of 
heavy labour needs, their requirements in the late summer and fall are 
likely to be large and labour shortages in these industries may occur 
at that time. 


The Canadian labour force now is the largest in the country's 


exceed the current supply of workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS 
OF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION, 1950 


Economic conditions in Canada showed a considerable 
strengthening in 1950, especially during the latter part of the 
year when accelerated defence preparations added further stimulus 
to an already highly active manufacturing industry. Industrial 
expansion responded accordingly. In the first eleven months of 
1950, building contracts let for industrial construction totalled 
$141 million, compared to the twelve-month total of $104 million 
for 1949. Such an outlay has set a new peak. 


During 1950, 12,000 new jobs were reported available in 
manufacturing as a result of industrial expansion, compared to 
8,000 in 1949. The number of jobs opened in the fourth quarter 
of last year was more than double those in the first, second or 
third. 


But, because of the high level of investment in 1950 
and the time-lag between the awarding of a contract and the com- 
mencement of production, there will be a large carry-over of in- 
dustrial construction into 1951. So far, 7,800 new jobs are ex- 
pected to be made available in 1951 as a result of 1950 investment 
alone. 


Almost 60 per cent of the 12,000 new jobs which resulted 
from industrial expansion in 1950 were in Ontario; 30 per cent 
were in Quebec. While industrial expansion continued at a slower 
pace in the Maritime, Prairie and Pacific regions, the Maritime 
region was the only one which did not record some increase over 


1949. 


Industrially, however, the employment effects of plant 
expansion were moreevenly distributed. New jobs were created dur- 
ing 1950 in every manufacturing industry expect those producing 
leather and tobacco products. 
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Transportation Equipment 


The official opening of the. first Canadian plant designed sole- 
ly for the production of diesel-electric locomotive—the General Motors 
Diesel Ltd. plant at London, Ontario—took place in August. At full 
capacity, which will be the spring of 1951, this plant will employ 1,000 
workers. : 
Aside fom the traditional "Big Three" in the automotive field, 
two new types of cars are now being produced in Canada, and one pre-war 
operation has been resumed. Nash Motors of Canada Ltd. started produc- 
ing cars for the Canadian market early this year in the old Ford Motor 
Co, plant on Danforth Avenue in Toronto and now employs about 400 work- 
ers. The Reo Motor Co. of Canada Ltd, at Leaside, Ontario began the 
production of Kaiser-Fraser cars for the first time last summer, thus 
hiring an additional 125 workers, Chatco Steel Products Ltd. at Tilbury, 
Ontario resumed the production of Hudson cars in April and hired 194 
workers for this purpose, 


Food and Beverages 


The 1,475 new jobs in the food and Beverages products industry 
were distributed amongst 33 firms. In the Atlantic region, the M.W. 
Graves & Co, Ltd. at Kentville, N. S., took over an unused plant and hired 
100 workers to manufacture apple cider and vinegar. The large new Can- 
adian Sugar Factories plant at Taber, Alberta, was completed and employed 
about 300 at peak production which runs for about 3 months from September 
on, after which an average of 80 workers will be kept on until the next 
season. 


Iron and Steel Products 


Some 1,500 new jobs became available in the iron and steel pro- 
ducts industry during 1950, The Allis Chalmers Rumley Ltd. commenced 
production at St. Thomas, Ontario and will soon employ 110 workers. The 
Canadian SKF. Co. at Toronto, completed a new plant and is now starting 
to build up a labour force of 250. The new Page Hersey Tubes Ltd. 16- 
inch pipe mill provided employment for 100 men, on the manufacture of 
pipe for the new Canadian pipeline running east from Edmonton, 


Non-ferrous Metal Products 


A new and very important industry, the mining of ilmenite, be- 
gan in the Province of Quebec during 1950. The Quebec Iron and Titanium 
Corp. financed a rail line to transport ore from the Lake Allard region 
of Quebec to Sorel where a smelter recently went into operation to pro- 
duce titanium slag and pig iron from the new mineral. This refining 
process provided employment for 300 men. 


Paper Products 


There were 800 new jobs reported by this industry during 1950. 
The St. Regis Paper Co. (Canada) Ltd. built a new plant to manufacture 
laminated phenolic plastics, Production began late in 1950 and will 
result in an increase of 150 workers, Earlier this year the new H. R. 
MacMillan Export Company, Limited pulp plant commenced operations at 
Nanaimo, British Columbia and now employs about 200 workers. 


Petroleum Products 


The Canadian petroleum refining industry continues to expand 
rapidly. The British American Oil Co. Ltd. and Shell Oil Go. of Canada 
Ltd. both completed major extensions to their Montreal refineries, the 
former employing 125 additional workers while the latter will employ 
about 200. In addition, three large new refineries are under construc=- 
tion in Western Ganada, two at Edmonton, and one at Winnipeg. 


The larger plant expansion projects which occurred during the 
year have been noted in the foregoing synopsis. However, in 1950 as in 
1949, many new jobs were supplied by smaller projects. For instance, 
the textile industry showed a total of 1,257 new jobs reported but there 
were only six plants out of a total of 25 which hired over 100 additional 
workers, The smaller projects, together with the larger ones that have 
been discussed, are summarized in the accompanying table by industry and 
region. 


Employment Service Activities 


Because of the growing scope of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and the constant efforts to increase the efficiency of its operation, 
the statistics which are a by-product of the administration of the Act, 
and particularly of the activities of the National Employment Service, 
are becoming of increasing value as indicators of labour market condi- 
tions. In the coming months, it is likely that much more emphasis will 
be placed on the efficient use of manpower, since defence production 
will be increasing at a time when civilian industry is already fully 
employing the Canadian labour force, Detailed and up-to-date informa- 
tion on changes in the supply of and demand for workers will be indis- 
pensable, 


It is the purpose of this brief statement to review some of 
the more important statistics which are available from the operations 
of the National Employment Service and to show how they throw light on 
the current manpower situation. That there are limitations in the story 
which these data can tell is only to be expected, since the primary 
purpose of the Employment Service is to match men with jobs and not to 
collect statistics, Nevertheless, these statistics are extremely valu- 
able to those who follow the current employment situation closely. 


The major series of statistics arising out of the operations 
of the Employment Service is that showing live applications for employ=- 
ments of a given date. Because of several important amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act during the past year, these figures now be=- 
come more useful as indicators of variations in unemployment than here-=- 
tofor. The most significant change improving these statistics was the 
extension of unemployment insurance to workers in Eastern Canadian log- 
ging industries. This has meant that a large group of workers, prob- 
ably employed in agriculture and fishing in the summer and logging in 
the winter, willregister at employment offices when unemployed because 
they are now entitled to the benefits of unemployment insurance. Previ- 
ously there was not the same incentive for these workers to report. 
While the agricultural and fishing industries, two important groups 
which have shown some significant degree of unemployment in the past 
few years, are not yet covered by unemployment insurance, many workers 
in these industries have now some protection because of their winter 
employment in logging. 


In addition, due to the Supplementary Benefit Program, there 
is now less likelihood of registrations falling off during the winter 
as workers exhaust their regular unemployment insurance benefits and, 
at the same time, stop reporting at the employment office. This year, 
the Supplementary Benefit Program will be in operation from January l 
to March 31 and will enable persons who have exhausted their ordinary 
benefits to receive further supplementary payments. 
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At the same time, two important changes have been made dur- 
ing the year which have helped to eliminate applications from the active 
file from those persons who are not actually unemployed. Under the © 
first of these revisions, applications of workers who have not reported 
for their unemployment insurance benefit for two weeks will be removed 
from the live employment file 15 days, instead of 30 as was formerly 
the case, after the last benefit was paid. The other change was the — 
regulation regarding the eligibility of married women for unemploymat 
insurance benefits. When this regulation came into effect, circumstan- 
ces of married women on benefit were reviewed and,in cases where they 
did not qualify under the new provision, benefits were stopped. Although 
these persons could continue to register at the Employment Service for 
jobs, unquestionably many allowed their applications to lapse, 


All in all, these changes have helped to make this statistic 
a better indicator of changes in unemployment. Nevertheless, the two 
basic limitations remain. First, these data are limited in coverage 
since there are unemployed persons who do not register with the Employ- 
ment Service. Second, and offsetting the former, is the fact that they 
may include at any one time a number of employed persons. An employment 
application remains live for 30 days wnless the worker specifically 
notifies the office he has a job or unless he is placed by the Service 
itself, except in the case mentioned earlier when the applicant has 
failed to collect his unemployment insurance for two consecutive weeks 
in which case his employment application is cancelled at the end of the 
second week. The extent to which one factor offsets the other is not 
as yet known, but an attempt is currently being made to obtain informa- 
tion on this. ‘ 


Comparison of current statistics with those of earlier years 
is made more difficult by these changes, however. This should be borne 
in mind particularly when comparing this year’s figures with those of 
last year. 


As greater emphasis is placed on the demand for labour, the 
statistics on unfilled vacancies becomes of increasing interest. How= 
ever, unlike the statistics on applications where unemployment insurance 
provides a definite incentive for a worker to register, these figures 
represent only the demands of those employers who make use of the facil- 
ities of the National Employment Service, 


Because of their relatively fine occupational break-down, 
these statistics can be used to spot labour shortages in specifie oc- 
cupational groups. At the present time, for example, they are being 
used to trace various shortages which are developing in the metalwork- 
ing trades. 


While the above statistics give a picture of the labour mar- 
ket at a given date, figures are also available on the number of 
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applicants registering, vacancies notified and placements made which 
indicate labour market development during a period of time, Applicants 
registering show the number of persons who applied for jobs through em- 
ployment offices during a month (except those who are re-registering) , 
vacancies notified show the number of jobs reported by employers during 
the period, and placements the number of jobs which are filled through 
the efforts of the Employment Service, 


These figures give some indication of the volume of labour 
market activity and may not necessarily move in the same direction as 
the figures which present the situation at a given date, For example, 
from September to November of 1950, considerably more persons were enter- 
ing employment offices than a year earlier, but the number on file at 
any one date was below the previous year's level, 


An indication of the volume of labour market operations is 
of value in spotting cases of excessive slowness or intensive activity 
which is the latter case might suggest a high degree of labour turnover. 


While this covers the main series of statistics generally, 
it does not examine other aspects of the information available which are 
of particular value. For example, this material becomes increasingly 
important as it is refined down to the local areas and within these, to 
specific industries and occupations. Because of the diversity of the 
Canadian economy, much of the labour market analysis must be on a re- 
gional or local basis if it is to be of value. The breakdown of the 
above statistics on a local office basis, makes them indeed a valuable 
source of information on labour market developments, 


Employment Service Activities in Brief 


Although hampered by the seasonal decline, placement activity 
at employment offices continued fairly strong during most of December. 
Hiring was active for the Christmas trade in stores, in the post office, 
and in some service establishments. The influx of seasonal workers con- 
tinued but few of those released were suitable for this type of work; 
students and women made up the bulk of the temporary Christmas working 
force. Applications from men increased at a rate of 10,000 or more a 
week from the middle of November to December 28, the latest date for 
which information was available at the time of writing. Applications 
from women during December dropped by about 8,000, in part the result 
of Christmas hirings and partly because of the regulations regarding 
the eligibility of married women for unemployment insurance benefits. 
Registrations on hand from skilled and semi-skilled workers rose at 
approximately the same rate as those from the unskilled group, although 
it was probable that within the first group the increase was mainly a- 
mong the semi-skilled. More handicapped workers are being placed this 
year than a year ago, another indication of the more active labour mar- 
ket. Efforts are being made by special placement officers to discourage 


sa ae 
youths from leaving achool after one or two years secondary school 


education; those who have done so often present a difficult placement 
problem, 


Placement Operations of the National Employment Service 


Series |. - yp) Average, Weekly 00) 2) 


Applications Filed*® | 44,000 | 39,000 41,000 


Vacancies Notified | 23,000 | 26,000 16,000 

Placements / 16,100 ; 18,200 j 11,000 
Women | 4,700 | 5,000 | 4,200 
Veterans [825300 84 22,600 | 1,900 
Handicapped | 275% | 280 215 
Executive & | | 
Professional] 75: Os 60 i 65 


& Latest date for which complete figures are available. 
x Renewals not included. 


industrial labour market 


M/INING December broughtto a close the 
most active year in the history of 
the Canadian mining industry, both 
in terms of value of production and 
of labour force employed, Prelim- 
inary estimates made by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statisties place the 
gross value of mineral production 
for 1950 at $1,040,000,000. Em- 
ployment in all sections of the 
industry was in the neighbourhood 
of 90,000 during the year, 


Mineral Production in Canada 
1950 
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The greatest expansion during 

, the year was in the non-metallic 
RK group. The index of employment in 
555 the industry reached a high of 197.2 
at October 1 (June 1, 1941 = 100), 
compared to 168.9 one year earlier, 
This employment increase was prin- 
cipally due to increased activity 
in petroleum and asbestos mining. 
The annual value of asbestos pro= 
duction reached an all-time high of $65,000,000 and petroleum production 
increased from 21,000,000 barrels to 29,000 ,000, 
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In the metal mining industry, gold, copper, zine and nickel all 
_Showed improvement over 1949 levels, The index of employment in this 
sector of the industry is indicated by the rise in the employment index 
from 92.4 to 98.0 (June 1, 1941 = 100) in the twelve-month period follow- 
ing October 1, 1949. The estimated value of all metals produced during 
1950 was $621,000,000. 


A moderate decline in both production and employment in the coal 
mining industry took place during 1950, About 23,000 persons were report- 
ed as employed in Canadian coal mines in the fall of the year, a drop of 
1,500 from 1949. The decline in production was relatively less; coal out- 
put for 1950 was estimated at 19,000,000 tons compared with 19,120,000 in 
1949. 


.,..4t the present time, there is a very heavy demand for nickel and 
base metals since they are so important to defence production. Canadian 
nickel is used especially by the U.S. in the manufacture of alloy steels. 
There is a shortage of skilled hard rock miners, and some of. the mining 
companies are hiring unskilled men to train as fully qualified miners. 
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MANUFACTURING There was some seasonal curtailment of employ- 

ment in the manufacturang industries during Dec= 
ember as the annual peak of activity had passed and a moderate winter om=- 
ployment decline began. This was offset in part by the long-term upward 
employment trend which had pushed the index of manufacturing employment 
up to 128.4 (June 1, 1941 = 100) by November 1, about 4, points above 
year-earlier levels. 


Industries in their active period during December included 
some sections of primary textiles, tobacco, agricultural implements, non- 
ferrous metal products and usually meat products and furniture plants. 
The automobile and parts industry was busy in December also, but a lay= 
off of nearly 4,000 workers due to re-tooling by one of the major pro= 
ducers, reduced the numbers actually at work, These above groups alto= 
gether constitute at the most 25 per cent of the working force in the 
whole manufacturing industries, or about 300,000 persons. 


On the other hand, several of the manufacturing industries 
were in their slack period in December. In particular, declines in em~ 
ployment took place in the food products, clothing, and sawmill industries. 
In other manufacturing industries, employment declines at the year-end 
are usual but not extensive. On the whole, therefore, an increase in 
unemployment occurred during December among workers usually associated 
with manufacturing firms. 


fhe total number of applications for manufacturing employment 
on hand with the National Employment Service at the end of the month was 
slightly less than 50,000, an snerease of about 10,000 during the month. 
This increase was about equally divided between skilled and unskilled 
groups. Among both these, new applications were heaviest in the food, 
secondary textiles, lumber and metalworking trades, as tabled below, 


Live Applications for Employment in Selected Manufacturing 
Occupations, November and December 28, 1950 


8 ee “November 30. 
Skilled’ and , 
lsomi-skillea |UnSkitted 


Occupational 
Group 


Food and tobacco... > 3,873 
‘Primary textileso.o. 25314 
Secondary textiles.» 

Lumber. ooccvccc000000 ° 
Pulp and paper. oooce 805 
Lea theras «cceoweid's-ou 455 
Metalworkingesoococ00 1,92 
Electricals. o4'o% AY? 
Transport. equipment. 678 
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LOGGING | Employment in the logging in- 
dustry in Eastern Canada reached 
its yearly peak in the first week 
of December and subsequently began 
to decline. This decrease in the 
number at work in the woods was 
due in part to the completion of 
cutting in some camps but also to 
the movement of loggers back home 
for the Christmas holiday season. 
This holiday drop in employment is 
shown on the accompanying chart, 
together with the increase which 
occurs in January as the loggers 
return and hauling operations be- 
gin. 


Thousands 
90 


The number of loggers employ- 
ed by the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association member companies, which 
cover the larger part of pulpwood 
logging in the East, reached a peak 
of 67,250 at December 3, This re- 
presented an increase of nearly 60 per cent over last year's peak. By 
December 23 of this year, the number reported at work had declined to 
about 56,000. 
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Eastern Canada ineluding Maniteba as reported by 
Canadian Pulp and Paper asseclatien. 


By region, this employment peak of 67,000 was distributed as 
follows: the Maritimes, 4,000; Quebec, 48,000, with the heaviest con- 
centration in the areas to the north and west of Quebec City; Ontario, 
13,000 with most of these working in the Timmins=-Kapuskasing area and 
north of Lake Superior; and Manitoba, less than 1,000. 


Although British Columbia logging continued at a high level in 
most areas during the first three weeks of December, nearly all camps 
closed then for holidays until the first week in January. Logging con- 
ditions have been generally good both in the mainland coastal area and 
on Vancouver Island and they have been excellent in the Northern Interior. 
Only in the Chilliwack area were operations temporarily suspended because 
of the weather. A high degree of optimism prevails throughout the entire 
logging industry and, if weather conditions remain favourable, a heavy 
demand for loggers in anticipated shortly after the New Year. 


SERVICES Among personal service occupations, there was a gen- 
eral increase in applications for employment register- 
ed with the National Employment Service during December but a decline in 
female registrations. This was chiefly due to the demand for extra work- 
ers around the Christmas season in occupations in which women predominate, 
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such as waitresses and domestic help. Male applications were concen-~ 

trated in such occupations as protective service and building service, 
both of which showed a substantial increase during the month as indi- 

cated in the following table: 


Applications Registered with the N.Ek.&. for 
Employment in the Service Occupations. 


Cooks and Chefs.cococe | do 
GOT Se cua’ wueheas obacecboicion! 
Kitchen WorkerS..cococe | 
Domestic & Personal 
Bervic@acsoces sees cet 
Protective Service.oo. 
Building Service and | 
POP LAr Sous bnes. chiara 


Total. B16 FO JOLOF I Satine 


Labour force statistics indicate that the rapid postwar ex- 
pansion in the service industries was tapering off in the latter part 
of 1950. The number of persons employed in the industry is now esti- 
mated at around 900,000 as compared to about 750,000 at the end of 
1945. In the past year, there has been only a moderate expansion in 
the industry's labour force, apart from the short-run fluctuations 
which occur in the personal service sector. 


By type of work, the total labour force was distributed as 
follows: public service, 259,000; government service, 279,000; re- 
creational service, 25,000; business service, 56,0003 personal ser- 
vice, 276,000. Over the last year, there has been a moderate increase 
in public and business service employment and a slight downward tend- 
ency in the personal service group. 


NON -SEASONAL LAY- OFFS 
HEAVIEST IN STEEL-USING 
INOUSTRIES 


The total number of workers affected by non=-seasonal lay-offs 
in manufacturing industries in December, 1950, has been estimated at 
2,883, on the basis of reports from local N.E.S. offices, When compared 
to employment in manufacturing which totalled approximately 1,125,000 at 
the same time, these appear almost negligible, 


Most of the lay-offs which were reported during December result- 
ed from inventory taking, repairs, or re=tooling, all of which occur an- 
nually at this time in many plants and are therefore not included in the 
accompanying table on non-seasonal lay-offs, The Chrysler Corporation of 
Canada temporarily discontinued production in their Windsor plant at Dec= 
ember 15, in order to carry out extensive tooling and lay-out changes re- 
quired for new model passenger cars and trucks. About 3,500 of the 5,200 
hourly rated workers were affected, 


Of those tabulated, non-seasonal lay-offs were heaviest in the 
iron and steel products industry during December, The effect of steel 
shortages was becoming apparent although as yet lay-offs attributed dir- 
ectly to tight supplies were still relatively light, One of the largest 
lay-offs was from the General Steel Wares Ltd, plant in London, Ontario, 
where 1,100 men were released, The reasons given for the lay-off were as 
follows: the shortage of steel, inventory-taking and the changeover of 
the plant to 60 cycle electric power. A, Belanger Ltd. at Montmagny, Que., 
laid off 275 workers for about one month reportedly because of lack of 
steel. There were other lay-offs due to steel shortages but these were 
not included in the table because they were of less than two weeks dura- 
tion. The largest of these was at the Ingersoll Machine and Tool Co. at 
Ingersoll, Ontario, which laid off approximately 240 men for about one 
week, 


Periodic lay-offs continued in the transportation equipment man- 
ufacturing industry. The Canadian Car and Foundry Go. at Montreal released 
50 workers permanently because of lack of orders, The National Steel Car 
Co. at Hamilton, Ontario, released 500 men; initially this lay-off was due 
to the completion of the contracts on hand, but it was being prolonged by 
the lack of steel to start new projects. Unless there is an immediate 
change in the material supply situation, the lay-off may continue into 
February. 


While widespread lay-offs from the British Columbia shingle mill 
industry have ceased, the Robert McNair Shingle Co, Ltd. at Pleasantide 
released 80 men until January 15. Recent indications point to an improve- 
ment conditions in the shingle mill industry in the near future since or- 
ders reportedly have been increasing. 
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REPORTED LAY-OFFS IN MANUFACTURING 
DECEMBER, 1950 


CHEMICAL PAPE TEXTILE : CLOTHING  TRANSPORT- 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS PRODUCTS ; ATION 
SQUIPMEN? STEEL 
PRODUCES PRODUCTS 


Reported Non-seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry 
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i Reported Lay-offs (1). "Employment. at Oetéber 
(2) ton 


| During December, 1950 | ds 1950 
Industry [ | 


{ 


Number of | Number of } 


Tx, 
Plants Workers | iimerease from 


[Previous Year 
oF eae Eiedinds 
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Iron and steel products...ooces | 


8 HOEY 163,850 505 

Transportation equipment...o...0 | 3 599 133,950 Loo 
Textile products. ..osccceccc0ce | 2 101 102,100 3.6 
Woed predurte. sates anaes aera) 6 220 91, 500 QoL 
Paper procnccs. asec feo cacoekuedl 2 | 69 74,000 om 
Giethine ec ta ee ee 4 | 229 69,150 202 
Chemical products..cccccooc0000 | 1 43 44,5800 2.6 
Non-metallic mineral products... | a 107 39, 800 EPP: 
Other Gc 9 Pe npon coer ken a Sm one a . e = 4,05 ,900 2ol 
uf | s 

Totals cescocccees ! 28 2 RJ B65: 306 


(1) 1 As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. 

(3) Employment in the eight industries in which no non-seasonal lay-offs 
took place in December, 1950. 


regional labour market 


ATLANTIC As winter weather generally prevailed by the end 
of December, activity in fishing, construction, 
agriculture and other seasonal industries in the Maritimes and Newfound- 
‘ land slackened noticeably, The release of workers from these industries 
was reflected in an accelerated increase in the numbers applying for work 
at National Employment Service offices in the region. Total registrations 
stood at 28,100 at the end of December, a rise of 18 per cent over the 
month, but still only ahout two-thirds of the regional figure at the end 
of 1949. 


In NEWFOUNDLAND, where job applications rose 25 per cent to a 
December 28 total of almost 4,200 (as against 9,100 a year earlier), most 
fishing activity ended during the month, construction slackened, and ice 
in harbours in the northern half of the province brought coastal naviga- 
tion in those parts to a close. Consequently, employment in wholesale 
trade and dock work was also reduced. 

During December, cod prices fell, and preliminary estimates 
placed the total 1950 cod catch at considerably below the 1949 volume. 
if further price declines appear imminent, a floor price for Newfound- 
land cod similar to that established for Labrador cod may be sought from 
the Fisheries Prices Support Board. 

Woods employment remained much higher than last year and a 
continuing high rate of labour turnover resulted in a wide distribution 
of income from this employment. On balance, it appears that conditions 
in Newfoundland this winter may be considerably less severe than last 
year, and that measures on the scale of last winter's emergency work re- 

lief program will not be required. 

. Except for the 10-day holiday shutdown from December 23, three 
iron mines on Bell Island operated steadily with two shifts each, and are 
expected to do so through 1951. 

The provincial government has begun work preparatory to the con- 
struction of a woodworking factory at Donavan's, near St. John's, This 
plant, to be operated, like the cement plant at Humbermouth, by private 
interests under agreement with the province, is to be, the key establish- 
ment in the government's program to utilize Newfoundland's extensive birch 
resources. It is expected to begin operation in the fall of 1951, its 
products ranging from lumber and dimensional stock to containers and fur- 
niture. 


Construction lay-offs were finally brought on by the weather in 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, where job applications on file with N.E.S. offices 
rose 66 per cent during December to almost 1,800 at the end of the month. 
In addition to construction workers, numerous stevedores registered for 
work as the north shore port season ended. 
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In general, agriculture in Prince Edward Island enjoyed a pros- 
perous season, although poor potato prices have curtailed income consider= 
ably. Even at prices below the cost of production, only 2,500 carloads 
of potatoes had been shipped from the Island by the end of December, as 
against 6,000 carloads a year earlier, More farm workers and others are 
reported to have left for woods employment in Nova Scotia and New Bruns-= 
wick this year than last. 


Building construction activity was well maintained in most parts 
of NOVA SCOTIA through December, but road construction, railway maintenance 
and seasonal manufacturing slackened considerably. The general suspension 
of woods activity due to continuing mild, wet weather delayed deliveries 
of logs to sawmills and brought about temporary shut-downs, which would 

Trend “6? iast until cold weather set in. 
Pulp Cutting Employment Retlecting seasonal conditions, 

wecky ean ’ the number of active job applicatios 

| in Employment Service files in Nova 
Scotia at December 30 was 11,800, up 
13 per cent since the end of November, 
but 20 per cent below that of Decem- 
ber, 1949. This was the least pro- 
portional rise in the Maritimes. 

Storms damaged lobster-fishing 
gear and brought reducéd catches of 
fish in several parts of the south 
shore of the province, resulting in 
short-time work for fish handlers 
and processors in these areas. From 
Halifax north, however, landings 
were good, fish processing remained 
active, and it appeared that this 
situation might continue for some 
time yet. 
Seures: Canadian Pulp and Paper Assoolation. Steel shortages continued to 
delay shipbuilding activity and some construction projects, and are exe 
pected to cause intermittent lay-offs in the manufacture of railway roll- 
ing stock, although a substantial volume of orders is on hand, Other con- 
struction materials, particularly cement, are also scarce. 
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Mild weather in December curtailed woods activity in NEW BRUN- 
SWICK because of soft ground conditions and it is probable that this will 
mean extension of the cutting season. Mild, wet weather also affected con- 
struction activity, and was responsible for the poor start of the smelt 
fishing season. The demand for woods workers is expected to revive sharply 
during January in several areas, however, as cutting is accelerated and 
hauling, both in New Brunswick and in Maine,gets under way. 

Despite these unfavourable conditions, the number of active job 
applications in Employment Service files in the province at December 30 
was 27 per cent below the comparable figure for 1949, having risen 15 per 
cent during the month to a total of 10,400. 


QUEBEC 


Thousands 
75 


Trend of 


Employment conditions in the 
Quebec region remained much better 
during December than they were a 
year earlier, with activity well 
maintained in woods work, mining 


Pulp Cutting Employment 


auoes and most phases of manufacturing. 


While the seasonal release of con- 
struction workers was accelerated 

by low temperature, a relatively 
high level of employment in that 
industry continued, especially for 
skilled tradesmen. Dock workers, 
freight handlers, seamen and farm 
workers seeking industrial employ- 
ment, also were registering at N.E.S. 
offices throughout the region, bring- 
ing the month-end total to 71,100, 
While almost 30 per cent above that 
of the end of November, this re- 
mains about 17,000, or 20 per cent, 
below the comparable 1949 total. 

Male applications rose 18,000 dur- 
ing the month; applications from women declined by 2,500 partly because 

of the new unemployment insurance regulations pertaining to married wo- 
men, partly because of the usual seasonal withdrawal of women from the 
labour force. 
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Seurses Quebec Forestries Industries Asseoiation. 


The strong demand for experienced pulp cutters throughout the 
region was only slightly eased during December by the release of addition- 
al workers from farming and construction, and the completion of some cut- 
ting programs. In areas where shortages of cutters have been acute, ex- 

_ tended cutting seasons are expected. Woods work will also be prolonged 
in the GASPE peninsula, where not only logging but fishing, fish process-= 
ing and shipping, construction and transportation were totally disrupted 
by unusually heavy rains. 


Manufacturing output and employment in the region reached the 
highest point of the year in December, Had it not been for the uncertain- 
ty created by shortages of materials and the growing scarcity of key 
skills, further expansion might have resulted. This is especially true 
in and around MONTREAL, where heavy iron and steel industries in particu- 
lar have been handicapped by the tight materials and skilled manpower 
situation. 


Large government contracts for electronic equipment, chemicals, 
aircraft and aircraft parts have been awarded firms in the same area, 
while orders for military clothing have been distributed more widely a- 
mong the textile centres. The first group of orders particularly is ex- 
pected to occasion substantial hiring programs, some of which already are 
under way. 


ONTAR/O A rise of 13 per cent to a 
December 28 total of 52,900 was 
noted during the month in the 
Trend of number of active job applications 
Pulp Cutting Employment 
Ontario 
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in N.E.S. files in the Ontario re- 
gion. This reflects seasonal de=- 
clines in some construction, water 
1948=49 __ transportation and related activi= 
ties, agriculture and some manu- 
facturing, and shortages of mater- 
ials and key skills in other manu- 
facturing and construction. 
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(exeluding Lakehead area) 


t A 
7 While over 6,000 more persons 


1949 =50 were seeking work than at the be~ 
ginning of the month, the compari- 
_ son of the current situation with 
that obtaining a year earlier is 
quite favourable. The current 
AM 3d 3 & S OND JSF BW total of registrations remains 20 


per cent lower than the total at 
Seurees Canadien Pulp and Paper Asseelation. that time. 
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Although almost 9,000 more male job seekers registered with 
the N.E.S. during December, this favourable margin over last year was 
accounted for almost entirely by a smaller total of male registrations. 
The number of applications by female workers declined by more than 2,500. 
As in Quebec and, on a smaller scale, the other regions, this decline was 
due chiefly to seasonal withdrawals of women from the labour force and to 
the effects of the new unemployment insurance regulations for married wo- 
meno 


Expansion of manufacturing output and employment was retarded 
by shortages of steel, in particular, in KINGSTON, TORONTO and several 
areas in southwestern Ontario and the Niagara Peninsula. Lay-offs, vary- 
ing in duration from a few days to an expected 6 or 8 weeks, occurred on 
the same account in HAMILTON, LONDON and other cenwres in the same dis- 
trict. Scarcity of structural steel, cement and other building materials 
hampered construction, bringing some lay-offs and causing projects to be 
deferred in TORONTO, HAMILTON and a number of centres throughout the 
region. 


In general, however, these difficulties were not sufficiently 
severe or widespread to reduce the overall level of employment in Ontario 
manufacturing. The aircraft industry continued to hire extensively, foun- 
dries throughout the region showed slight increases in employment, and 
the electrical apparatus, chemicals, rubber, leather and textile indus- 
tries in general maintained normal activity, with expansion reported from 

some centres. 
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Although cutting programs were well advanced by the end of 
the month and hauling was expected to begin early in January, the 
larger woods operators in northern Ontario continued to seek experi- 
enced cutters. Some still awaiting the arrival of D.P. woods work- 
ers to expand their operations. 


PRAIRIE With the Christmas season over, the region enter- 
ed the annual slack employment period and, al- 
though there were significant differences in the incidence of unem-= 
ployment from last year, developments during the month of December 
followed the usual pattern. The leading factor contributing to the 
lower level of activity was the release of workers from the construc- 
tion and meat packing industries, and from the retail trade, A mod- 
eration in temperature in the southwestern part of the region pro= 
longed outside building construction activity there, but continued 
severe weather in other areas brought all types of construction to 
a virtual standstill. On the supply side of the labour market, 
there were indications that a greater than usual number of people 
from the farms were seeking work, 


As a result, active registrations at National Employment 
Offices rose by 7,000 to a total of 37,000 on December 28th, or 3.8 
per cent of the estimated labour force. In comparison with other 
regions, this is not serious, but for the past three months the © 
Prairies has been the only region in which registrations have paral- 
leled last year's high level. The probable reason may be found in a 
comparison of unemployment within the region. 


Generally, unemployment was higher than last year in the 
north and centre of the region, and lower in the eastern section. 
Because of the greatly increased pulp cutting program, conditions 
at the Lakehead were much better than a year ago. Registrations 
were about 35 per cent lower and are likely to remain lower. At 
least two companies plan to extend their cutting operations through 
until summer, since heavy snow has delayed the work. With labour 
turn-over guite heavy in this industry, workers were being required 
for replacement and the recent arrival of 75 immigrants was helpful. 


In the west, particulary in centres on the Regina plains 
and along the Saskatchewan valley, registrations showed a consider- 
able increase over the comparable 1949 totals. Part of the increase 
is due to the effect of the early and severe winter upon the construc- 
tion industry, but portion should be attributed to the lower cash in- 
come of farmers. Although the wheat crop was almost 100 million bu- 
shels greater this year than last, it is estimated that the immediate 
cash return to farmers in the Prairie provinces from wheat and coarse 
grains, including participation payments, was $285 million less this 
year than last. This was a decrease of over 700 dollars in the income 
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of each worker in the agricultural sector, which constitutes more than 
two-fifths of the labour force of the region. The lower purchasing 
power had a noticeably depressing effect on retail trade in these areas 
during December, and brought into the labour force a considerable number 
who would normally remain on the farm for the winter, 


PACIFIC Seasonal operations in all 
800 == “180 industries reached a low ebb dur- 

DEMAND FOR LUMBER ing the month of December 9 but 
900 + AND EMPLOYMENT IN ITS MANUPACTURE the employment situation was gen- 

BRITISH COLUMBIA : erally better than it has been at 
this time during the past two | 
years. Favourable weather made 
possible a comparatively high 
level of logging and construction 
activity, and due to the higher 
income from all sectors and the 
prospect of continued logging em- 
ployment, retail sales for the 
month were much higher than ex- 
pected. Active registrations at 
National Employment Offices were 
13 per cent lower than the com- 
parable total in 1949. During 
*the month, however, registrations 
increased by 7,000 to a total of 
37,000 at December 28, 
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The increase was largely in forestry occupations, and occurs 
annually at Christmas when logging camps and sawmills shut down for alter= 
ations and repairs. This year it was expected that the majority of opera- 
tions would resume during the first two weeks of January, due.to the ab- 
sence of the heavy snow which so completely disrupted operations in previ- 
ous winters. 


Prospects for the industry in the coming year are bright, for 
the combined demand in domestic and export markets exceeds by far the 
previous high record set in 1947. Shingle mills, after a setback caused 
by the reduced housing program in the United States and the re-valuation 
of Canadian currency, have shown signs of increasing production. Employ- 
ment in the coming months, however, depends upon the weather, for stocks 
of logs at sawmills are low, and log shortages have already caused exten- 
sive lay-offs in some areas. Any heavy precipitation probably would have 
immediate effects on production and employment in both logging and lumber 
manufacturing. 


The seasonal decline in construction work was responsible for 
about 2,000 of the increase in registrations, but due to the mild weather, 
the industry is relatively active. Relatively high prices of building 
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Although cutting programs were well advanced by the end of 
the month and hauling was expected to begin early in January, the 
larger woods operators in northern Ontario continued to seek experi- 
enced cutters. Some still awaiting the arrival of D.P. woods work- 
ers to expand their operations. 


PRAIRIE With the Christmas season over, the region enter- 
ed the annual slack employment period and, al- 
though there were significant differences in the incidence of unem- 
ployment from last year, developments during the month of December 
followed the usual pattern. The leading factor contributing to the 
lower level of activity was the release of workers from the construc- 
tion and meat packing industries, and from the retail trade, A mod- 
eration in temperature in the southwestern part of the region pro-= 
longed outside building construction activity there, but continued 
severe weather in other areas brought all types of construction to 
a virtual standstill. On the supply side of the labour market, 
there were indications that a greater than usual number of people 
from the farms were seeking work. 


As a result, active registrations at National Employment 
Offices rose by 7,000 to a total of 37,000 on December 28th, or 3.8 
per cent of the estimated labour force. In comparison with other 
regions, this is not serious, but for the past three months the © 
Prairies has been the only region in which registrations have paral- 
leled last year's high level. The probable reason may be found in a 
comparison of unemployment within the region. 


Generally, unemployment was higher than last year in the 
north and centre of the region, and lower in the eastern section. 
Because of the greatly increased pulp cutting program, conditions 
at the Lakehead were much better than a year ago. Registrations 
were about 35 per cent lower and are likely to remain lower, At 
least two companies plan to extend their cutting operations through 
until summer, since heavy snow has delayed the work. With labour 
turn-over guite heavy in this industry, workers were being required 
for replacement and the recent arrival of 75 immigrants was helpful. 


In the west, particulary in centres on the Regina plains 
and along the Saskatchewan valley, registrations showed a consider=- 
able increase over the comparable 1949 totals. Part of the increase 
is due to the effect of the early and severe winter upon the construc- 
tion industry, but portion should be attributed to the lower cash in- 
come of farmers. Although the wheat crop was almost 100 million bu- 
shels greater this year than last, it is estimated that the immediate 
cash return to farmers in the Prairie provinces from wheat and coarse 
grains, including participation payments, was $285 million less this 
year than last. This was a decrease of over 700 dollars in the income 
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of each worker in the agricultural sector, which constitutes more than 
two-fifths of the labour force of the region. The lower purchasing 
power had a noticeably depressing effect on retail trade in these areas 
during December, and brought into the labour force a considerable number 
who would normally remain on the farm for the winter, 


PACIFIC Seasonal operations in all 
B00 180 industries reached a low ebb dur- _ 

ing the month of December, but 

170 the employment situation was gen- 

erally better than it has been at 
this time during the past two . 
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The increase was largely in forestry occupations, and occurs 
annually at'Christmas when logging camps and sawmills shut down for alter- 
ations and repairs. This year it was expected that the majority of opera~ 
tions would resume during the first two weeks of January, due._to the ab- 
sence of the heavy snow which so completely disrupted operations in previ- 
ous winters. 


Prospects for the industry in the coming year are bright, for 
the combined demand in domestic and export markets exceeds by far the 
previous high record set in 1947. Shingle mills, after a setback caused 
by the reduced housing program in the United States and the re-valuation 
of Canadian currency, have shown signs of increasing production. Employ- 
ment in the coming months, however, depends upon the weather, for stocks 
of logs at sawmills are low, and log shortages have already caused exten- 
sive lay-offs in some areas. Any heavy precipitation ‘probably would have 
immediate effects on production and employment in both logging and lumber 
manufacturing. 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 
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Latest Data. 


Percentage Change 


| From | From |To Date ~ 

| Previ-| Same {From Same 

ous | Month |Period 
|Last YrjLast Year. 


Indicator 


Manpower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S.J 
Per cent of labour forcessssccecs | 

Per cent of paid workers..cccccon 


226,877 | 
ho | 
6.2 


Claimants for benefit, U.I.C. (1).. 
Per cent of insured population... | 
Per cent of live applications 

Peo OMDLOVMON Gu'c 0's ocak s 6/56 & 6 


190,101 | 
6.7 i 


Dec. 28 83.8 


Amount of benefit payments(000).... | December $5, 309 || + 36,3 
Index of employment | | 
(June i, 1941 = DOG) oe anciitess ue Nov. 1 137.9 i | + 1.0 
(Eight leading industries) 
BMMLEVE GION ile sas oso ae ce dcovaesn | Cetober 5,771 | | =28 .3 
Earnings and Income | 
Total labour income (000,600)......]| October $723 | + 5,5 
Average weekly salaries & wages....| Nov. l $46.39 | + 402 
(Eight leading industries) | 
Average hourly wages epee se yt Nov. 1 + 48 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.)} Nov. 1 + 0,3 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).sc0c0000] Nov. 1 $45.6 hora 
Cost-of-living index (Average | ! 
1935=39 = Sg Re Ee Dec. 1 vain | + 335 
Real weekly wages ; 
(mfg. Average 1946 2-100) .cc000000] Nov. ae 
Industrial Production | 
Total (Average 1935-39 = 100) osc. | November | Waa ee 
Manufacturings.ecccececescc000e ooo | November | a O57 
OTE CR EE a a aes OS ; November ag 4o3 
ee ote ee ak ein oohe Wiee di be woot November | } +#10,1 
Industrial Relations ) | 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost..... | December | 


| 
=64,.9 +30.6 


H 
i l 
S| ee Ses se fere! | ee 


(1) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for supplementary benefit . 
| The latter totalled 6,833 at January 1, 1951. 


(x) These figures are the respective percentage for the previous month and for 
the same month last year. 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET 


The current labour market has been characterized by sus- 
tained activity in most manufacturing industries and logging, accom- 
panied by continued lulls in agriculture, transportation and construc- 
tion. Seasonal unemployment increased steadily throughout January 
with applications for work on file at National Employment offices reach- 
ing 300,000 at the month-end. By the middle of February, however, 
the increase had begun to slacken with applications totalling 303, 300, 
compared to 375, 400 at the same date last year. In spite of the sea- 
sonal labour surplus however, there were still some labour shortages. 
These have appeared in logging and in those sections of manufacturing 
which have been influenced by high consumer demand and defence 
spending. 


In assessing these labour shortages, however, they must be. 
placed in perspective against the total manpower picture. In January 
of this year, compared to 1950, we had 50,000 more persons in the 
total labour force, 40,000 more workers employed on woods opera- 
tions throughout the country, 70,000 more persons employed in manu- 
facturing and 17,000 more persons in the Armed Forces. 


Although unemployment is near its seasonal high, employ- 
ment nevertheless is at a record level for this time of the year. 
Among the main reasons for this are the continuing substantial in- 
creases in investment, the further expansion of external trade, the 
high levels of consumer incomes and expenditures and, perhaps most 
of all, the fact that an expanding defence program has been superim- 
posed on an economy already working at a high level. 


Capital investment for 1950 by business, individuals and gov- 
ernment is estimated at about $3, 900 millions, $500 million above that 
of 1949. While much of this investment has been in housing and in re- 
source development such as that of the iron mines in Labrador, there 
was a decided increase in the investment in new plant and equipment 
among manufacturing firms in the third and fourth quarters of 1950. 
For the new year, one of the most important projects will be the erec- 
tion of a new steel-producing plant which will add very considerably to \\ 
Canadian steel capacity. Under the stimulus of rising prices, especially 


for construction materials, and with the added incentive of possible fu- 
ture shortages, many manufacturers in a wide variety of industries have 
gone ahead with plans for new plants or for modernizing their present 
ones. 


The current manpower picutre, of course, varies considerably 
from area to area. The number of applications from workers for jobs is 
relatively higher on the west and east coasts than in the central section 
of the country. The labour market is tightest at present in the Ontario 
region, where, even during the present seasonal lull in employment in 
many industries, only four per cent of the labour force or five per;cent 
of all wage and salary workers are seeking jobs through N.E.S. offices. 


Industrially, also, the picture varies widely. Generally speak- 
ing, in many branches of manufacturing, trade and services, where la- 
bour requirements remain fairly steady throughout the year, employers 
are obtaining the workers they need without too much difficulty. In other 
industries such as agriculture, construction and transportation, where 
there is a winter lull in employment, there are few outstanding needs at 
the moment. In industries which experience an expansion in operations 
during the winter, however, notably logging, and in those industries di- 
rectly influenced by the expanding defence production program, some 
shortages of labour are occurring. 


Where, then, can additional workers be obtained for our ex- 
panding defence program? Each year, we can count on a normal addi- 
tion to the labour force of approximately 70, 000 workers. This year, in 
addition, immigration will play an important part in augmenting our la- 
bour supply. It is anticipated that around 150, 000 persons will come to 
Canada in 1951, of whom close to one-half may be workers. 


Among the several reserves of labour that can be drawn upon to 
a greater extent are women, older persons who have retired and young 
people. With improved facilities and training, many physically handicapped 
people could also make a greater contribution to employment than they are 
making today. 


The transfer of workers from non-essential to essential produc - 
tion is another important potential source of labour. To the extent that 
employment is curtailed in non-essential industries due to shortages of 
materials, such transfers will be automatically encouraged. They can also 
be encowaged, especially during the next few months when the total numbers 
looking for work exceed current needs, by guiding people on a voluntary 
basis through the N.E.S. to the jobs where their services are most needed. 


Current | Employment Conditions 


in Newfoundland 
Applications for Work 


at N.E.S. offices 


The level of employment in 
Newfoundland this winter is consi- 
derably higher than it was at this 
1949-50 time last year, due especially to 
the much greater activity in the 
woods. About 9,000 were employed 


in the Woods at the late fall peak of 
activity, and some 6,000 were still 


employed by the iver s: operators 
toward the end of January, as against 
about one-third this number a year 
ago. Further slackening in woods 
employment and in other seasonal 
Soe RES Ot Te Bip esiN DS di activities will undoubtedly add to 
the total of unemployed before spring, but the duration of unemployment 
this winter will be, on the average, considerably less than last winter. 
As a result of the higher level of woods employment and the usual high 
rate of turnover among bush workers, the income position of Newfoundland 
workers is generally better than it was a year ago. Consequently,. hard- 
ship resulting from unemployment is not likely to be either as extensive 
or as severe, and fewer persons are seeking winter employment. 


1950-1951 


At Februaryl, 9,100 workers were registered with offices of 
the National Employment Service in Newfoundland, in contrast to 14,700 
at this time in 1950. The current total amounts to about 7. 6 per cent of 
the labour force and13.5 per cent of all wage and salary workers. Com- 
parative percentages for Canada as a whole are 5.7 and7’.9 respectively. 


In October and November, 1950, the Provincial Government be- 
gan about 200 special road projects throughout the Island to provide jobs 
for workers claiming able-bodied relief. The closing of these projects 
in January accounted for a substantial proportion of the increase of 4,900 
in active registrations with the N.E.S. over the month, especially in the 
St. John's and Corner Brook areas. The closing of navigation at more 
northerly ports, and the relative slackness of water transportation activ- 
ity generally, a seasonal occurrence, created a surplus of longshoremen 
and seamen that also contributed to this increase. 


Occupationally, almost 45 per cent of the 8, 700 male workers 
registered at February 1, were unskilled workers. Among the skilled 
and semi-skilled workers registered, the predominant occupational 
groups were construction (17 per cent), loggers and bushmen (7 percent) 
and taxi, truck and tractor drivers (5 per cent). 


The Employment Outlook 


There appears likely to be a considerable upsurge of activity in 
most important industries in Newfoundland this spring. The early re- 
sumption of fishing activity, while very dependent upon weather and fish 
runs, is suggested by the erobable sale of all of the 1950 cod catch before 
the 195lseason opens. ‘Tie absence of any carry-over from last year's 
catch will have the very material effect of freeing working capital, as 
well as an important psychological influence. Other factors being favour- 
able, a more rapid resumption of fishing than last year is likely to take 
place. 


Pulp cutting programs for 1951 are expected to at least equal 
those of 1950 and road, railway and building construction is expected to 
provide jobs for a record number of workers, especially on the west 
coast. The fear has been expressed that, with the manpower require- 
ments of the expanding U.S. military bases superimposed on other de- 
mands for labour, there may be difficulty in obtaining all the manpower 
required at the peak of activity. 


Industrial expansion planned for 1951 includes fish processing 
plants at Grand Bank and Harbour Grace, a fish oil plant in the vicinity 
of St. John's, cement, gypsum and wallboard plants near Corner Brook, 
and a woodworking factory a t Donovan's, near St. John's. This last 
project is the central unit in the program to utilize Newfoundland's ex- 
tensive birch resources. Other projects, including additional fish pro- 
cessing plants, hydro developments anda pulp mill, are under consid- 
eration. 


New British iron ore contracts, now in the final stages of ne- 
gotiation, will raise the annual output of the Wabana iron mines to 2.5 
million tons, and employment at the mines to 3,000. This represents 
an increase over present employment of about 1,000, andis almost 
2,000 higher than the level at this time last year. The new contracts, 
involving delivery of 200,000 tons annually for five years, will neces- 
sitate the expenditure of an estimated $6 million for expanded facilities. 


Employment Service Activities 


A fairly good picture of available labour supplies in Canada is 
provided by an examination of the applications for work registered at 
National Employment Service offices at the end of January. The increase 
in registrations is usually small in February; thus the month-end figure 
for January covers almost all seasonally unemployed workers who re- 
gister at employment offices. At that date in 1951 some 300, 000 applica- 
tions were on file, accounting for a little over 6 per cent of the labour 
force. The extent to which these registrations represent total unemploy- 
ment was discussed in the January issue of the Canadian Labour Market. 


Slightly more than a third of these applications were from persons 
in unskilled occupations, which is a higher proportion than in the previous 
two winters. Where training would benefit these workers, employment 
office officials may refer them to various schools, at the same time allow- 
ing them to collect their unemployment insurance benefits. During the 
last three months of 1950, an average of 185 persons were referred to and 
began training each month. With the defence program requiring more and 
more skilled help, this phase of Employment Service activity is becoming 
increasingly important. However, because job opportunities are more 
plentiful this year, it is more difficult to persuade applicants to undergo 
training on the limited income of unemployment insurance benefits, or the 
allowances provided by the provinces for those not eligible for benefits. * 


Of the remaining 64 per cent of applications, 36 per cent were in 
occupations classified as skilled or semi-skilled and the remaining 28 per 
cent were in the clerical, sales and service group of occupations. 


There is a broad variation in degree of skills possessed by the per- 
sons registered in the skilled and semi-skilled occupations. The specific 
occupations in which they fall are shown in the chart on the following page. 
By far the majority will be found in the semi-skilled classifications and 
these too would require additional training in order to fill the orders for 
skilled men on file at employment offices, Thus, while there were about 
36,000 vacancies at employment offices at the end of January, some 20,000 
were in the skilled and semi-skilled trades, most probably falling in the 
former, and these could not in many cases be filled despite the fact that 
300,000 applications were on file at the same date. 


* All provinces except Newfoundlam, Prince Edward Island and Ontario 
provide allowances for unemployed persons training. 


Another significant feature of the reported labour supply was 
that a larger proportion was in the age group45 years and over than at 
any time before in the post-war period. About one out of every three 
applications were from persons 45 years of age or over; a little less 
than one out of every ten was from persons 65 and over. In actual num- 
bers, there are some 59,000 men and 11,000 women between the ages of 
45 and 64 years and another 23,000 and 1,200 who were 65 years of age 
and over. The age problem does not prevent workers from being absorb- 
ed into employment but it does necessitate a more selective and time- 
consuming placement process. 


One in four applications on file at the beginning of February was 
received from a woman. The balance between reported jobs and applica- 
tions is usually better for women than men but there is still the problem 
of orders falling mostly in a few occupations such as stenography, domes - 
tic service and textile sewing-machine operators, while the supply is 
registered for unskilled, sales and general clerical jobs. An added place - 
ment problem arises when many employment "handicaps" are combined, 
such as the case of the older woman, who is married and seeking work 
but has no particular skill. 


LIVE. APPLICATIONS OF SKILLED 
AND SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS AT N.E.S. OFFICES 
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The number of persons registered at Employment Service 
offices who are suffering from physical handicaps is relatively 
small, numbering 8, 300 at the middle of January. 


While changes in the composition of the labour supply 
registered at employment offices have in many ways made place- 
ment work more difficult, the improved economic conditions of the 
country have strengthened general labour demand. Thus more place- 
ments have been made during the last half of 1950 and the first month 
in 1951 than in the same period of the previous two years. In almost 
every industry, with the exception of services, placements have in- 
creased substantially. The rise is particularly great in logging, manu- 
facturing and construction. 


Increased attention will be given this year to that phase of Em- 
ployment Service activity which includes the registration and placement 
of university students. Its importance lies in the fact these students re- 
present a source of labour with some technical knowledge and offer a. 
partial solution to the shortage of trained help. By the middle of Jan- 
uary, employment officials had registered all students who wished to 
use their services. As early as,.December, letters had been sent to 
8,000 employers asking them to report vacancies which would be suit- 
able and, by the beginning of January, referral and placement work had 
begun. Approximately 13,000 or 14,000 persons are expected to gradu- 
ate from universities this year and probably about 40,000 students may 
be looking for summer work. While the majority will find jobs on their 
own, the Employment Service does offer valuable assistance to both em- 
ployers and students in this field. 


Another phase of Employment Service activity which is becoming 
increasingly important as the labour market changes from a surplus to 
a shortage of workers, is the assistance offered in placing immigrants 
under the Dominion Government Group Movement program. At the be- 
ginning of February, there were orders authorized for bringing in 26,000 
Displaced Persons under this program. These workers and others who 
enter Canada during the coming year will be placed into employment, in 
the majority of cases, either by the Employment Service itself or by 
other agencies in co-operation with N.E.S. officials. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 
IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


late DECEMBER .1,1949 TO DECEMBER 1,/950 
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INDUSTRIAL LABOUR MARKET 


Canadian manufacturing plants have been 

MANUFACTURING much busier this winter than last year, 
| when lay-offs and short-time work were 

widespread. Not only has there been an increase in the number of 
jobs provided but this employment has been steadier and at higher 
wage rates on the average. It is estimated that about 5 per cent 
more persons were employed in manufacturing plants at the end of 
1950 than there were one year earlier, which represents an increase 
of over 50,000 jobs. Lay-offs have been few in number, resulting 
rather from shortages of materials than lack of orders. During Jan- 
uary, about 1,700 workers were reported as laid off, with over 700 
of this total in the steel-using industries where the principal cause 
was shortage of steel. Latest data place average weekly earnings 
in the industry at approximately $49.00, nearly $3.50 per week more 
than at the same date in 1949. 


Meat packing: During 1950, inspected slaughterings 
of cattle and sheep showed a sharp decline from the previous year 
while those of hogs registered a marked increase. Calf slaughterings 
increased slightly during the year. The net effect was to maintain em- 
ployment in the meat packing industry at about the same level in 1950 
as in 1949, the work force in the industry numbering about 22,000 at 
the end of the year. 


Inspected Slaughterings of Livestock, 
Canada Total 


1950 1949 
Craattialse bast Vitshe Aaietar ¢ 1,284,683 1,439,489 
Gad y €rs tha. Mike iio we 1.03 205 700, 217 
FRO @rtput elie siis 4 teh: C 4,405,055 4,098, 609 
DUUe Prick the aye eles 521, 089 629, 673 


In the month of January, a seasonal slackness in employ- 
ment is usual. This was reported as evident among smaller plants 
but a strong market for beef cattle in part offset this trend. Witha 
strong domestic market, and high prices prevailing, the volume of 
exports to the United States was held down. In the first six weeks of 
the year, shipments of beef cattle totalled about 24,000 head, about 
half the figure in the same period in 1950 when exports were unusual- 
ly high. 


my he ice 


Dairy products: The downtrend in dairy employment 
which began during 1950 continued in January as many rural butter and 
cheese factories were experiencing the usual winter slowdown with 
about half the staff laid off. Over the long term, declining milk produc- 
tion (down from 15.7 million pounds in the first eleven months of 1949 to 
15.4 million in the first eleven months of 1950) was the main factor in 
the lower employment. While milk sales have increased, production of 
such end-products as butter and cheese has declined, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in dairy employment. Although no surplus of any of these 
products, exists there was no indication during January of a reversal of 
the downward employment trend. 


Primary textiles: Increased demand for civilian goods 
and the beginning of work on defence orders have resulted in expanded 
operations in the primary textile industry. At December 11950, the work- 
ing force was estimated to be about 5 per cent higher than at the same 
time in the previous year, with over 64, 000 persons at work in cotton, 
wool, and synthetic silk plants. Some plants have added new shifts and 
others are operating training programs for inexperienced new workers. 
Skilled workers are reported as scarce, particularly in such trades as 
spinners, weavers and loom fixers. There has been no shortage of inex- 
perienced help during the winter. 


Pulp and Paper: Expansion in production and employ - 
ment in the pulp and paper industry is limited not by the demand for its 
products but rather by the capacity of the industry. The United States 
continues to absorb Canadian newsprint production at a record rate, now 
taking nearly 90 per cent of total production. Requests for paper have 
also been received from the United Kingdom, Australia, South Africa and 
some European countries. New job opportunities in the industry have not 
been as large as might have been expected in view of this strong demand. 
In the year ending December 1, 1950, employment showed an increase of 
just over 7 per cent. Canadian newsprint production in 1950 was estimated 
at 5.3 million tons (5.2 million in 1949). This accounted for 54 per cent of 
world production and 81 per cent of world exports. 


Farm Implements: Employment in the farm implements 
plants was seasonally high in January, as the industry was producing for 
Spring sales. Although farm cash income declined by about 12 per cent in 
1950, sales of farm implements have not been reduced. The possibility of 
farm labour shortages, as well as the anticipated scarcity of farm machin- 
ery, have sustained the level of sales. Although lack of steel was hamper- 
ing production, employment in the industry was over 15,000, well above 
year-earlier levels. 


Winter fishing was in full swing in northwestern 
Holo on oN Cre Ontario and the Prairies during January. Good 
catches of trout, whitefish, and pickerel were 
reported in the Lakehead area but it was a poor season in Manitoba. In 
Saskatchewan, deliveries of fish from northern lakes was impeded by 
heavy snowfalls. Except for some fishing through the ice, there was no 
activity on the Great Lakes. 


The herring fishery was the only major fishery being prosecuted 
on the Westcoast during the month. Fishing in the northern district closed 
on January 12 but continued in the central district as only half the 40,000 
ton quota had been caught. In Prince Rupert, the season was reported as 
the best.on record. 


Winter smelt fishing in the Maritimes was spotty on the whole 
during January. Mild weather which prevented the freeze-up of rivers 
and bays seriously affected operations in the Bridgewater, N.S. and 
Campbellton, N.B. areas. Favourable weather conditions were reported 
from Bataurst, N.B. but the catch was poor. On the other hand, excep- 
tional smelt catches were reported from the Miramichi River area. Smelt 
fishermen on New Brunswick's east coast suffered heavy losses when their 
nets were carried away by high tides. 


Farm work being carried on during January con- 
Pe ee brs Cy sisted principally of the normal daily chores and 

cutting on wood-lots. Labour demand was main- 
ly for the replacement of year-round workers. There was some activity 
in specialized lines, such as fruit tree pruning in southern Ontario and 
turkey-raising in Quebec but little labour market activity as a result. The 
unusually mild weather in the Maritimes permitted spring ploughing in 
some areas, Heavy snowfalls in British Columbia kept farm work in that 
province at a minimum and the only employment opportunities were for 
experienced daily workers and skilled general farm help. 


There was increased interest in Displaced Persons for farm la- 
bour for the coming season and some farmers were already placing orders 
with the N.E.S. The Dominion Government has asked the International 
Refugee Organization for 3,000 single farm workers this year and 250 fa- 
milies for sugar beet work. As well, 500 Italian farm workers are being 
brought in and plans are being worked out for the admission of another 
10,000 persons from Holland, who have proved in the past to be valuable 
additions to Canadian farm communities. 


The labour market in the logging industry in the East 
bgp ed al Ba iu continued unusually active during January. A large 

proportion of the workers in the industry went home 
for the Yuletide holidays but were drifting back into the woods before the 
middle of the month. Some of these were taken on for cutting operations, 
which are being carried on much later this year, while others were en- 
gaged in hauling work. Heavy snowfalls during the month interfered with 
the former in some areas but generally were of assistance to hauling. 


Shortages of labour were reported from most cutting areas 
during the month. With the strong demand for labour, experienced woods 
workers had no difficulty in obtaining employment. When one camp 
- finished its cut, the men released were quickly absorbed in another. 
There was also a strong demand for Canadian woodsmen in the United 
States and many workers from Quebec and New Brunswick were moving 
over to ‘Maine. Immigration of Displaced Persons for logging work has 
provided some help in relieving the worst shortages, although it takes 
from one to three weeks to train these men. Another 326 D.P.'s were 
admitted to Canada for this work during January. 


An indication of the increased activity in the logging industry 
this year is shown in the weekly report on the number of men employed 
in woods work by member companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation. At January 27, 1951, the total was 62,700, as compared to 
30,400 at January 28, 1950. In the peak season 1947-8, the figure at the 
same date was 74,800. These data refer to operations in Manitoba and 
East. 


Activity in the logging industry in British Columbia was at 
a low point in January, with frequent interruption in work due to snow 
conditions. The first part of the month was fairly active and many camps 
which had been closed were re-opened. Heavy snowfalls took place after 
the middle of the month, however, and caused many work stoppages. A 
temporary surplus of labour developed, as indicated in an increase in 
registrations of skilled loggers with the N.E.S. in the province from 
2,350 to 3,360. The number of applications on file in unskilled occupa- 
tions in the lumber productsindustry also increased from 2,100 at the 
first of the month to 2, 900 at the end of January. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN THE 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
THE OUTLOOK, 1951 


In attempting to assess the probable pattern of plant expansion 
in Canadian manufacturing industries in'1951, the contrast, both in the 
extent and in the nature of economic activity with that prevailing at the 
beginning of the previous year, is immediately apparent. The attitude 
of caution on the part of business last year has since given way to a re- 
surgence of optimism and of business activity almost feverish in nature. 
In the latter part of 1950, Canadian manufacturing production reached a 
height not attained since the war years 1943-4, reflected in an advance 
Of the D.IB.S. index of manufacturing production to 220 (on the base 1935- 
39 = 100). ; 


Increased capital investment in new manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment has. been one of the principal indicators of this new economic stimu.- 
lus. New manufacturing plants are now under construction at a rate com- 
parable to that in the early postwar years, when industrial expansion 
attained a volume and variety never before experienced in Canada. A 
statistical indication of the extent of the current wave of industrial con- 
struction is given by data on industrial contracts awarded. As a result 
of the awarding of many large contracts in the last half of the year, the 
total for’ 1950 reached $141, 000, 000, about one-third higher than that 
registered in 1949. 


What effect will this accelerated rate of expansion have on the 

. Canadian worker and on the labour market during 1951? In terms of 
volume of employment provided, probably over 20,000 jobs will be cre- 
ated. In the carry-over of construction from last year.alone, the in- 
vestment intentions of firms reporting to the Department of Labour in- 
dicate a total of around 9,000 new job openings in 1951. This is buta 
part of the employment which will be created by industrial expansion but 
as a sample provides an indicator of industrial and geographical distri- 
bution of the new employment from this source. 


As shown in the accompanying chart, about 60 per cent of the 
new jobs will result from expansion in four main groups, namely: iron 
and steel products, pulp and paper products, textiles and transportation 
equipment. Over 90 per cent of the total is concentrated in the two cent- 
ral provinces, Ontario and Quebec. 
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ESTIMATED INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Area 


Quebec 
Buckingham 


Landrienne 
Station 
Montreal 


St. Foye 
Ste. Therese 


Three Rivers 


Ontario 
Belleville 


Chatham 
Cooksville 
Fergus 
Meaford 


Oshawa 
Toronto 


Prairies 
Lloydminster 


Pacific 
Vancouver 


(1) All employment information contained in the table has been 


AS A RESULT OF PLANT EXPANSION (1) 
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Name of Company Industry 


International Cooperage 
Co. of Canada, Lid. Iron & Steel Products 
|Wendell Mineral | Non-metallic Mineral 
| Products, Ltd. | Products 
| Auto Fabric Products Co.| Textiles 
| Broadway Fur Mfg. Co. |Textiles 
Canada Packers, Ltd. 
Blackwood, Morton & 
Sons, i cbstas Textiles 
|Whitehouse Ind. Ltd. | Wood Products 
| Cdn. Westinghouse Co. | 


ip oy |Electrical Apparatus 


{Ontario Cheese 

| Producers! Association 
Canada Packers Ltd. 

| Automatic Products Co. 
| Beatty Bros. . Ltd: 
Amerock Cabinet 

| Hardware Ltd. 

Plax Canada, Ltd. 
Conneticut Chemicals 

| (Canada) Ltd. |Chemical Products 
‘Radio Condenser Co. Ltd.|Electrical Apparatus 


| Food Products 


\Iron & Steel Products 
Iron & Steel Products 


Iron & Steel Products 
Chemical Products 


Non-metallic Mineral 
Products 


Sidney Roofing & Paper 
GO» lta: 


Kraft Foods Ltd. Food Products 


confirmed by direct contact with the firm concerned. 


| Chemicals (Fertilizers) 


| Chemicals (Fertilizers) 


Number of 


New 


| Employees 


2 

55-60 
6 
10-15 
30 
100-130 
20-30 
Pet 

10 

30 

100 

Was 
75-100 
20-25 
20 

Fie) 
25-30 
25-30 
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The effect on the labour market in 1951 will be felt in several 
ways. These new labour requirements, added to the already strong de- 
mand for labour, will exert greater pressures on occupations in which 
there are already shortages of highly specialized workers. In particu- 
lar, the iron and steel and textile industries may experience problems 
of this nature. 


Geographically, the fact that most of the current plant expansion 
is going on in the central provinces will result in a continuation of the 
trend towards concentration of labour demand for manufacturing in the 
already highly industrialized areas. This should add impetus to the 
long-term movement of labourers into these industrialized areas as °- 
well as the rural-urban shift of labour. In this conneétion, the increas - 
ingly wide differential between farm and manufacturing wage rates will 

also work towards a similar end. 
Finally, as a result of this tighten- 
ing of labour market conditions, in- 
creased upward pressure on wage 
rates can be expected. 


_ A limiting factor on the realiza- 
tion of the industrial construction 
program planned for 1951 may be 
the development of bottlenecks in 
dS uilding material supplies. Steel 
has been declared an "éssential 
material" and the Federal govern- 
ment has issued orders restricting 
its use in less essential construction 
and establishing a system of prior- 

ities for defence and defence-support- 
Distribution by Industry. ing projects. In those manufacturing 
of Reported New Jobs industries in which the use of steel is 
ine LOS). restricted, ;,beverages, tobacco and 
some types of fdod, little industrial expansion had been planned (see 
chart). . : 


The current expansion of the Canadian basic steel industry will 
not materially alter this fundamental condition of shortages in 1951. One 
new primary steel plant, Dominion Foundries and Steel plant extension 
at Hamilton, will commence production this summer. Algoma Steel has: 
carried out an.extensive equipment replacement program, which will in~ 
~~ crease production but not employment. The major expansion project, 


the $45,000, 000 addition to the Steel Co. of Canada is not expected to bé 
completed until [95l-or 195d. 


Finally, the impact of growing defense expenditures on the econ- 
omy as a whole will be an increasingly important influence on the pattern 
of industrial development throughout 1951. This influence will probably 
be felt in three ways. First, it can be expected that increasing emphasis 
will be placed on the expansion of productive facilities in the direct de- 
fence industries such as :aircrait,, armaments and electronics. Second, 
many of the more basic industries, which support both the production of 
defence goods and of essential civilian goods, may endeavour to increase 
their facilities. Thirdly, the general strengthening of consumer incomes 
and thus of the demand for many civilian goods, may stimulate increased 
investment in the civilian industries. In this latter case, however, ca- 
pital investment may be severely limited by shortages of steel and other 
important component materials. 


LAY—OFFS LIGHT IN 
MANUFACTURING DESPITE 
STEEL SHORTAGES 


Reported non-seasonal lay-offs were light during Jan- 
uary and were due principally to shortages of raw materials rather 
than to lack of business. During the month, only 1,667 workers 
were affected, as reported by local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service. This compares with totals of 2,883 and 4, 394 one 
month and one year previously. 


Among materials in short supply, steel is causing 
concern to many firms although the number of workers actually 
let out for this reason has not been large. The largest lay-off 
of this type was that from General Steel Wares Ltd., at London, 
Ontario, where 200 men were released. La Fonderie de L'Islet 
Ltee. at Loretteville, Quebec, released 233 workers for about two 
weeks, but seasonal factors also influenced this lay-off. Reo 
Motors Co. of Canada, Ltd. at Leaside, Ontario, let 28 men go 
in January, when ordinarily they would be hiring additional 
labour. 


The Dominion Glass Co. plant at Montreal released 
250 men for at least two months because of a shortage of silica 
sand. 


While order shortages were responsible for few lay-offs 
in January, two manufacturers of chocolates laid off workers for this 
reason. Twenty-five workers were laid off by William Neilson Ltd. 
at Toronto and 50 by Bond and Donald Ltd. of Winnipeg who also in- 
dicated that they would not require as many additional workers, as 
in previous years to handle the Easter trade. 


Lay-offs in other industries were very light. A Van- 
couver firm producing boots and jshoes.r Lawdweckic, Co.,Ltd... ne- 
leased 100 workers for an indefinite period because no orders 
were booked during a recent company strike. Another lay-off 
which was not significant of conditions general to the industry was 
that of 85 workers from a Winnipeg firm manufacturing leather 
jackets; this was largely due to the increased competition from 
newer types of garments. 


REPORTED LAY—OFFS IN MANUFACTURING 


JANUARY, I9 5! 
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° 
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ELECTAICAL CLOTHING LEATHER WooD FOOD NON] TRON 

PRODUCTS APPARATUS PRODUCTS PRODUCTS | AND METALLIC AND 

BEVERAGES MINERAL STEEL 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


Reported Non-seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 


oy Industry 


Employment at December 
pW te Do a Gs 
gates Al Percentage 
umber ot | humble r Change From 
Workers_ | Previous Year 


Reported Lay-offs (1) | 
During December, 1950 | 


Industry 


Number of > 
Plants 


On and Steet products. oe 4.44 0 gi eee 
jon andi beverages sale i440 4 pay ee. 
tile! prodvcte wah eens: Leeda 1 iTS 
BOd ‘PYOOUC {srw wits ir LT, 3 TOs 
(WET PTOCUe De aus aids ee ore 1 Weed ae 
SLOT iat 5: Sire cab eaee toie Bear Gy eeu E, Z Soe | 
ectricaliapparets. a) oe Ve pat es 
n-ferrous metal products.... 1 T 4.9 
n-metallic mineral products. 2 | pis fear 
ALLer \PPOdUNCtae tac yrs sl. 1 | | oak 
eat (Sis). ea ee eon a — | — : | = 

Pear | 1,667 [1,124,545 | ae oe, 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. 

(3) Employment in the six industries in which no non- 
seasonal lay-offs were reported in January, 1950. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


During January, unseasonably mild weather pre- 
ActBilacKk No dhal eG vailed over most of the Atlantic region where, due 

to the predominance of the primary industries, 
employment is particularly vulnerable to climatic influences, especially 
during the winter months. As a result, the extension of activity in some 
seasonal industries was facilitated, in others impeded. 


More workers were affected adversely than favourably, accounting 
in large measure for the increase of 47 per cent over the month -in the 
number of registrants with National Employment Services offices in the 
region. The availability of supplementary unemployment insurance bene- 
fits also contributed to the relatively high level of registrations at Feb- 
ruary 1, when the total was 41,300. This figure was 25 per cent lower 
than the total a year earlier, when supplementary benefits were not 
available to attract registrations. 


There were some further declines in woods employment in 
NEWFOUNDLAND during the month, although more than 6,000 were still 
on the payrolls of the larger operators toward the end of January. These 
declines, together with the general slackening in navigation and the clos- 
ing down of the more than 200 special work projects that employed seve- 
ral thousand applicants for able-bodied relief payments, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for an increase during the month of almost 5,000 in the number 
of seasonal job seekers registered with National Employment Offices in 
the province. At February 1, the total of active job applications was 
_9,100, a rise of almost 120 per cent during January but still more than 
one-third less than the comparable 1950 figure. 


A great many PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND workers are finding 
winter employment in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick pulp and lumber 
cutting. Despite this exodus, however, the virtual cessation of construc - 
tion, water transport and fishing activity, and the larger number of farm 
workers seeking winter jobs as a result of reduced farm income in potato 
areas, increased job registrations with the Employment Service by 60 per 
cent during January. This brought the total to 2, 800, about 8 per cent 
higher than at the same time last year. 


Due to the mild weather, the NOVA SCOTIA lumber cut this win- 


ter may be only about half the expected volume. A cold snap at the end of 
January, however, may improve logging conditions during February and 
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permit the start of large-scale hauling, the resumption of cutting activ- 
ity and the re-opening of sawmills closed for lack of logs. The mild 
weather was particularly favourable to construction, and work continued 
on building projects in several larger centres; but the shortage of steel 
and steel products threatened to disrupt some of this work, especially 
in Halifax and Truro. The delayed freeze-up also postponed the usual 
seasonal lay-offs from Sydney steel plant loading piers. On the other 
hand, the lack of snow deprived a good many workers of casual snow re- 
moval employment, and the lack of ice was detrimental to smelt fishing 
in some areas. The growing steel shortage further obscured plans for 
the laying of keels for naval ship-building contracts, and interrupted 
refrigerator output at Amherst. 


Factors favourable to continued employment were not sufficient- 
ly strong during January to offset the usual seasonal influences, and 
the result was a further increase of 4,400 in the total number of active 


Thousands job applications filed with N.E.S. 
100 in the province. At February 1, 
Applications for Work this total stood at 16,400, about 20 
at NES offices per cent lower than a year ago. 
80 
1949-50 The February | total of 12,900 


registrations in NEW BRUNSWICK 
was 25 per cent below the comparable 
1950 level, and the increase during 
the month was only 2,800. Partially 
responsible for this irelativiely 
smaller increase were the differences 
in weather conditions in various parts 
of the province. Mild weather reacted 
very unfavourably on lumbering in the 
Moncton area, to the extent that some 
CHR Ty hohe ee Re ee heey operators are considering withdrawing 
from the woods. Pulp and lumber cut- 
ting in northern, central and western sections continued at high levels, how- 
ever, and pulp cutting on the North Shore may be considerably extended. 
Log hauling was well under way by the end of January around Edmundston 
and in other areas and, as lumber quotas are filled, cutters are expected 
to start on pulpwood. 
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Port activity at Saint John was at a high level during January, but 
there were further lay-offs from shipbuilding. Generally, the smelt fishing 
season was not proving very satisfactory; other fishing had ceased and fish 
processing plants were either closed or very slack. 


The relative importance of the primary industries to 
en Mar sek kG the total employment picture in Quebec is especially 
/ apparent at this time of year, when many thousands 
of seasonal workers out of agriculture, construction, fishing and water 
transportation are available for their traditional winter employment in 
the woods. This importance is pointed up by a comparison of present 
conditions with those in the winter of 1949-50. Then, producers’ deci- 
sions to liquidate large, high-cost pulpwood inventories reflected the 
uncertain state of world woodpulp and newsprint markets. Pulp cutting 
employment was thus kept at a low level, and there was extensive unem- 
ployment among these seasonal workers. 


The demand for pulp and paper strengthened during 1950, how- 
ever. The pattern of pulp cutting activity returned to that of the immed- 
iate post-war years, and woods employment this winter approximates 
the high levels of those years. A factor apparently limiting the expan- 
sion of woods activity this winter has been a persistent scarcity of 
Thousands skilled piecework pulp cutters 

200 for the camps of larger operators. 
There is, however, a considerably 
higher level of activity on farm 
woodlots and in the operations of 


Applications for Work 
at NES offices 


150 
1949-50 Seen employers and co-opera- 
tives which, when taken with the 
activity of the larger firms, means 
100 that a near-record number of wor- 


kers may be gainfully occupied in 
the woods this winter. In addition, 


. pei i da the cutting season is likely to be 
50 & much longer than last year, when 
most operations closed down in 
late January or early February. 
0 This- has also meant less un- 
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employment inmany cities this 
winter. Seasonal workers who usually look to manufacturing for winter 
employment were joined last year by large numbers for whom the woods 
held no job prospects. But manufacturing too was beset by problems of 
foreign market adjustment, and hired fewer than usual. This year, 
under the impetus of expanded government spending superimposed upon 
continuing strong private demand, the level of manufacturing activity 
and employment is higher, for this time of year, than at any time since 


the war-time peak; and there are, in general, fewer workers seeking 
manufacturing employment. 


These factors are largely responsible for the smaller number 
of active job applications on file with Employment Service offices in the 
region at February 1, when the total, at 89,300, was 18 per cent lower 
than a year ago; and for the smaller number added to the total during 
January—18,000, as compared to 21,000 last year. 


In the Montreal area, expanding aircraft and parts production 
for government contracts created a steady demand for manpower and 
increased employment levels in that industry. Slow deliveries of steel 
brought slow-downs and scattered short-time to a variety of industries 
including the manufacture of cutlery and edged tools and railway rolling 
stock, and structural steel fabrication. Steel-using industries in Mont- 
magny and Joliette were similarly affected. Shortages of other mater- 
ials beset textile, leather, rubber products and furniture manufacturing 
in the Eastern Townships and in Three Rivers; while metal-working and 
textile skills were scarce in Montreal, Sorel, Sherbrooke and Drummond- 
ville: 


New staff for the aluminum plant at Valleyfield is now under- 
going training at Shawinigan Falls, while other workers are readying 
the plant for early re-opening. 


In the Joliette and La Malbaie areas, heavy snow has reduced 
the probable duration of pulp and lumber cutting activity. On the other 
hand, cutting quotas have been increased 25 to 33 per cent, or extended 
indefinitely, in the Saguenay and Gaspe districts. In St. Jaseph d'Alma, 
the employment picture is further improved by the 1, 300 jobs at present 
provided by dam construction. Heavy snowfalls also closed down work 
on the Labrador railway at Seven Islands, in the Matane area. 


Increasing activity or imminent expansion in textiles, foundries, 
men's footwear and other leather manufacturing, due to military contracts, 
was noted during January in Hull, Joliette, Quebec, Montreal, St. Hya- 
cinthe, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and Sorel. 


Toward the end of January the rise in seasonal un- 
OF eEe AOR PRO employment began to taper off, and in a few scattered 

areas it actually declined. The increase may be at- 
tributed to substantial declines in retail trade and the food processing 
industries. Manufacturing as a whole showed increasing activity, although 
there were some lay-offs as a result of steel shortages. With above-nor- 
mal temperatures in some areas during most of the month, construction 
was unusually active. 


From December 28 to January 25 the number of active registra- 
tions at National Employment Service offices increased from 52,900 to 
68,300. The figure remained unchanged at February 1. This represents 
3.8 per cent of the estimated labour force, an improvement of 25 per 
cent over the situation a year earlier. Almost a third of the job applica- 
tions were from female workers. 


With the exception of those in food products industries —meat 
packing, canning and cereals—there were few lay-offs in manufacturing, 
and none of major proportions. The chemical industry is expanding ra- 
pidly. The Polymer Corporation is planning to increase its output of 


MILLION TONS synthetic rubber at Sarnia by 20 ° 
per cent, an expansion that will be 

Steel Production in facilitated by the greater supplies 
CANADA of petroleum. Employment in the 


rubber products industries increased 
with defence orders for aircraft tires 
and footwear. 


Expansion in the manufacture of 
consumer durables and in construc- 
tion is limited by the supply of steel. 
The Canadian situation is not expect- 
ed to improve a great deal in 1951. 
New steel production facilities at 

oY 940 1945 1959 Hamilton will add a quarter af a 
millon tons to the output this year, 
and some increase may be expected as a result of greater utilization of 
existing equipment, but themajor planned expansion will not be completed 
until 1952. During the month further manpower additions were made at 
Welland and Hamilton and a new shift was started at the mill in Sault Ste. 
Marie. 


In the steel-using industries there were uneven advances. Air- 
craft firms were hiring skilled workmen, and farm implement manufac - 
turers took on extra labour at Smiths Falls, Kitchener, Brantford and 
Toronto. At the latter twa third shifts were added. At London, on the 
other hand, shortage of steel caused the lay-off of 200 workers and short- 
time for others in plants manufacturing household applicances. On the 
whole, however, employment in this group of industries advanced during 
January rather than declined as it has in the past. 


Preparations are under way for a busy season in construction. 
The greatest man-using project will be the power tunnel at Niagara Falls; 
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work on accommodation for 8,000 men who will be employed there has 
already started. Contracts have been awarded for the construction of 
barracks for the armed forces at Barrie, Goderich, Kingston and North 
Bay. Itis expected that the defence construction will more than offset 
the non-essential building that has been deferred. As-well, the amount 
of contracts awarded for industrial construction for December, 1950 
tripled that of a year earlier. 


In the Prairie region, total unemployment has fol- 
BR Rofo tRe brie lowed the trend of last year very closely. Fewer 
job-seekers in the eastern section this year because 
of increased pulpwood operations in the Lakehead area have been match- 
ed by an equal increase in parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


Several factors enter into this.increase in the western part of 
the region. First, itis likely that more workers, having left the farms 
to enter into such activities as construction, and railway and highway 
maintenance, are now seasonally unemployed. Secondly, a lower farm 
income has at the same time reduced employment in retail trade. and 
ober lent increased the number looking for 
work. Thirdly, employment in the 
meat packing industry has been re- 
duced because more catile are 
being held by farmers to use up 
an over-supply of feed. Finally,the 


Proportion of Prairie 
Labour Force in Agriculture 


greater coverage of unemployment 
insurance has probably meant that 
more of the unemployed persons are 
registering for jobs at N.E.S. offices. 


Total active registrations rose 
from 41, 700 at January 4 to 51, 100/ 
at February 1. A reduction in the 
rate of increase to 1,000 in the last 

Grae F A ZA week of the month indicated that the 
. 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 peak may be reached shortly. Of this 
total 12,200 applications were from female workers; these increased by 
3,000 during the month as a result of lay-offs in retail trade. 
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Lower levels of activity were apparent in other industries. The ex- 
tremely low temperatures during most of the month interfered with the con- 
tinuance of many building projects: There were seasonal lay-offs in the 
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sugar processing and meat packing industries. Coal mines at Este- 
van, Edson and Red Deer were working full time, but production at 
Lethbridge, Calgary, and Medicine Hat was reduced by low demand 
and strikes. Garment manufacturing plants, however, were busy, 
with spring orders coming in quite freely. 


Employment conditions are good in the Lakehead district. 
Employment was picking up at the Port Arthur shipyard as prepara- 
tory work for the construction of two mine sweepers continued. The 
start of the rail haul of pulpwood has provided more work at mills, 
and despite heavy snow the bush work was proceeding well. Although 
the season was well advanced, there were still over 1,000 vacancies 
for the wood cutters and nine major producers expressed intentions 
of cutting during the spring and summer. This will alleviate the heavy 
unemployment that generally occurs in this area in the spring. 


At this time of year, the 
weather plays an important and 
unpredictable role in employment 
in British Columbia, mainly through 
its effect on the forest industries, 
and to a lesser degree, on construc- 
tion. Every year snowfall on the 
upper mountain slopes causes a re- 
duction in logging operations, but 
at the present time, the closure of 
high level camps causesonly a 
minor degree of unemployment. 
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Lumber manufacturing is 

also affected directly by the weather, 

ae as sawmills situated at freshwater 
Log hauling in B.C. points find it impossible to operate 
when log ponds and conveyors freeze 
up. This factor does not, however, affect the large coast mills, which 
account for four-fifths of the lumber production of the region. A more 
serious source of vulnerability is the fact that about half of the production 
of the logging industry is transported to the mills by heavy trucks over 
temporary roads which quickly become impassable in rain. Last year, 
the combination of low temperatures and the problem of supply caused al- 
most all mills to close early in December, and although most were able 
to operate early in February, they were operating at reduced capacity as 
late as April because of log shortages. 
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Up until the middle of January of this year the winter was gener- 
ally mild and, consequently, there was little interruption in the bulk of 
forestry operations except for the annual Christmas shut-down. In the 
second half of the month frequent gales and heavy precipitation along 
the coast closed most logging camps on Vancouver Island and the lower 
mainland, but did not affect those in the northern interior. Log supplies 
at the larger mills were adequate, for a short period at least.. All mills 
are operating at capacity, within the limitations imposed by the weather, 
to satisfy the record demand for lumber and pulpwood products. 


Deterioration in construction employment continued, largely from 
seasonal causes, but in part owing to the gradual completion of such pro- 
jects as the pulp mills at Nanaimo (Vancouver Island) and Watson Island, 
near Prince Rupert. There is, however, enough capital expansion in 
prospect for 1951 to take up the slack. The larger undertakings, on which 
preliminary work has started, include: the hydro-electric tunnel at Jones 
Lake (near Chilliwack); the pulp mill at Duncan Bay (Vancouver Island); 
the dam site for the future aluminum plant at Kitimat (near Prince Ru- 
pert); expansion of the cement plant at Saanich Inlet (near Victoria); and 
renovation of the pulp and paper mill at Powell River. 


Employment in other industries was generally favourable. Activ- 
ity stepped up at shipyards, notably at those in Victoria, as a result of 
refitting and conversion work for the Navy. An increasing number of 
freighters calling has provided more work for longshoremen. Retail 
trade has held up well because of the greater continuity of employment 
this year. The recent cold weather has temporarily increased the de- 
mand for coal. 


At February l, registrations at National Service offices totalled 
50,000, an increase of 9,600 during the month. The comparable figure 
for 1950 was 68, 700. 


FACTUAL SUMMARY: LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


BPEBRUARY 1,. 9st. 


Applications on file with N.E.S. 


% of 
Wage & % of 
Salary Labour 
Area Number Workers Force 
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Labour market conditions in areas where applications for work 
amount to 15 or more per cent of the total number of wage and salary 
workers in that district are discussed in detail below: 


Inverness 


Charlottetown 


Summerside 


St. Stephen... 


Moncton 


La Malbaie 


Highway construction in the area is now ended. Many of 
these workers registered for jobs in coal mining. 


A high level of employment in construction which prevail- 
ed until late December fell sharply during the month. 
Food processing and transportation work slackened. . 


Low returns from potato crop inducing many people from 
the farms to apply for jobs on the main land. Port now 
closed and fishing slack. 


Employment in fish processing plants continuing at a 
very low ebb; some slackening in confectionery manu- 
facturing. 


Adverse weather interrupted logging. 
End of shipping season induced seamen to register for 


jobs in construction and logging. Heavy snow curtailed 
woods operations. 
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Sorel 


Midland 


Picton 


Sturgeon Falls 


Hawkesbury 


Collingwood 


Lethbridge 


Chilliwack 


Nanaimo 
Courtenay 
Duncan 


Kelowna 
Penticton 


Seasonal slackening in agriculture, transportation and 
construction. Reduced activity in shipbuilding; demand 
for ship draughtsmen, tool designers, mechanical en- 
gineers and laboratory assistants: an acute shortage of 
machinists and tool-makers. 


Farming, navigation and dockwork, construction dormant, 
shipyard employment low, although some workers rehired 
for ship repair work. 


Food processing plants seasonally inactive, construction 
activity reduced by weather, wholesale and retail trade 
quiet. 


Construction workers being released gradually as work 
on pulp mill advances. Quarrying closed down. 


Temporary lay-off of textile workers for plant alterations 
No.replacement hiring in construction, weather and steel 
shortage hampering what work is still continuing. 


Progressive lay-off of shipyard-workexrs. continuing as - 
current jgbnears-completion. Canning plant closed for 
winter, furniture workers temporarily laid off while 
plant retooling for new styles. 


Two coal mines shut down by strikes, another by flooding. 
Fewer workers than usual retained by sugar factories, 
now seasonally inactive. Cold weather accentuated slack- 
ness in construction. 


Workers from outlying areas registering for jobs in an- 
ticipation of work on hydro project. Shingle mills and 
sawmills both not working at capacity. 


Adverse weather conditions forced nearly all logging 
camps to close. Sawmill activity declined due to a 
shortage of logs caused by impassible roads. Seasonal 
slackening in construction accentuated by bad weather. 


Further lay-offs in sawmills due to log shortages. 
Agriculture and construction seasonally low. 
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| Percentage Change 


To Date 
From 
Same 
Period 
Last Nate 


Indicator 


: Manpower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S. 
Ber cent ot} labour force. oy 4.6... 


| 300, 046 ‘f 
5.8 
Seal 


Feb. 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 


Feb. 


eizimants tor benefit, U.I.C. (1).. 
eb. I 


Her cent of insured population... . 
Per cent of live applications 
PO MReI PLOY IMCL Gs 5. 65 4 6! is eee as 


247,642. 
8.54 


Feb. 


Amount of benefit payments (000) (2) 485.2 | =16,6 uy 
_ Index of employment 
Meedre 1 1941 @:100). 2 ec ee eo | 
_ (Eight leading industries) 

op SERGE tan C10 + 9e5 || 25 28 
Earnings and Income 

Total labour income (000,000)..... 
_ Average weekly salaries & wages.. 
(Eight leading industries) 


November} 
Dec. 1 


Average hourly wages (mfg)....... Lee PERE Ge +501 
_ Average hrs. worked per week (mfg) ya ea tad Yas a pe) 
_ Average weekly wages (mfg)....... | Sp te By + 5.4 


| Cost-of-living index | 
[Average 1935-39 = 100). ......50] 


Real weekly wages 
(mfg. Average 1946 = 100)....... 


industrial Production 
mrotal (Average 1935-39 = 100)...... | 


Dec. 


December} 


Industrial Relations 
| Strikes and lockouts-days last..... |} January a boe dd Babel -57.6 i 
(1) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for Supplementary Benefit. 
The latter totalled 27,103 at February 1, 1951. 
(2) Including $462,000 in Supplementary Benefit payments. 
_ * These figures are the respective percentages for the previous month and for 
the same month last year. 
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During the last four years, the total volume of goods and 
services produced by Canadian workers has increased by almost 10 per 
cent. The construction and development of new productive facilities 
and the more intensive utilization of existing capacity, on the one 
hand, and the steady expansion of foreign and domestic demand on the 
other, have made possible this increase in real production. 


A corresponding increase in total employment has accompanied 
the expansion of production since 1946. The total number of persons 
with jobs averaged 4,652,000 in the first complete post-war year while 
by 1950, an average of 5,211,000 people held jobs, a rise of about 12 
per cent. 


4 comparison of these production and employment trends indi- 
cates that there has been only a small increase in output per worker. 
Productivity per man-hour has been somewhat greater, however, since 
weekly hours worked have shown a steady decrease in recent years. 


During 1950, most Canadian industries felt the impact of the 
surge in business activity which occurred particularly during the lat- 
ter part of the year. In terms of employment, only two major indus- 
tries-agriculture and the services-failed to record an increase. Em 
ployment gains were greatest in logging, mining, manufacturing and 
trade. Little change occurred in the employment levels of construc- 
tion and transportation. Within manufacturing, employment gains were 
most striking in those industries producing durable goods such as 
electrical apparatus, rubber, lumber, iron and steel products and non- 
ferrous metal products. The increased demand for these products was 
primarily the result of greater buying by consumers and other producers 
in anticipation of price rises and shortages. 


During 1951, it appears that aggregate production and employ- 
ment will again rise although the causes of the expansion may change. 
The demand for labour will likely continue to grow, particularly in 
the mining industry and durable goods section of manufacturing, rather 
in response to the growing need for military goods and equipment than 
to a further increase in consumer spending. 


It is now clear that the changing nature of the stimulus to 
economic activity will cause some employment dislocations. These dis- 
locations will be the inevitable result of growing shortages of certain 
key production materials as well as the difficulty of timing the placing 
of defence contracts to offset the effects of such employment interruptions. 
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At the moment, the major seasonal industries of Canada~agri- 
culture, construction, transportation and some services—are beginning 
to hire for spring work. On the other hand, the logging industry which 
provides the major source of employment during the winter for many sea- 
sonal workers, has just completed its most active season. Although, un- 
employment reached its peak early in February, it is not expected to 
drop markedly for about another month. At the same time, the need for 
certain types of skilled preduttion workers, although not numerically 
great, is causing problems which may intensify as more firms become di- 
rectly engaged in the production of defence goods. 


The current concern with the probable manpower requirements 
of the over-all preparedness program, has raised the question of man- 
power reserves, During World War II, an important source of additional 
workers was the many thousands of women who had not previously been 
actively in the labour force. As can be seen from the table at the bot- 
tom of this page, female wage and salary workers increased both numeri- 
cally and proportionately during the war years. At the end of the war, 
many of these women workers withdrew from the labour force, but in the 
last three years they have again increased both relatively and absolutely. 


Over the past year, no clear-cut trend is apparent in the ex- 
tent to which women are participating in employment. It is likely, how- 
ever, that as the demand for semi-skilled and unskilled workers begins 
to exhaust current supplies, the "pull" on women to enter the labour mar- 
ket will become greater. It is also probahle that this tendency will be 
strengthened by rising living costs with resultant efforts by increasing 
numbers of married women to augment the family income by accepting part- 
time and regular employment. 


WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS WITH JOBS 


(Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
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Aircraft Industry Growth Increases Demand 
For Specialized Labour 
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In the current re-armament program, Canada's greatest single 
contribution is to be made in the field of aircraft production. Of the 
total value of defence contracts let during 1950, $267,000,000, or over 
40 per cent, was for aircraft and parts. This is more than four times 
the gross value of production by the industry in 1949 and about equal 
to the value of production in 1945. In the next few years, as defence 
expenditures increase further, the demands upon the productive facilities 
of the aircraft industry will become correspondingly greater. 


With Canada now in the process of building up an independent 
aircraft industry, designing, manufacturing and assembling its own 
planes, including engines, a demand for two main types of workers has 
been created. First, numerous skilled and professional personnel are 
required to design and set-up production; secondly, when this is com- 
pleted, assembly-line workers are needed for operative tasks which are 
mainly repetitive and require little training. 


To date, the industry's manpower requirements have been 
chiefly for workers of the first type, in addition to administrative 
staffs. From now on,however, an increasingly large proportion of un- 
skilled and semi-skilled labour will be taken on. Thus, the main en- 
ployment problems facing the industry are to find the necessary skilled 
workers, to determine what types of semi-skilled workers are required, 
to recruit these and to train them so that they may quickly learn oper- 
ating techniques. 


LABOUR DEMAND 


Since the latter part of 1950, the aircraft and parts industry 
has been taking on workers at the rate of from 500 to 1,000 persons per 
month. So far, these labour requirements have been centred mainly in 


three assembly plants, two near Toronto and one in Montreal. It is ex- 
pected, however, that two other aircraft producers will resume operations 
on a large scale beginning this year. A short summary of the production 
and employment plans in each of these five firms indicates the location, 
and in some cases the number, of new jobs which will result. 


A.V. Roe, Malton, Ont.: This firm is just getting into pro- 
duction on a twin-engine jet fighter, to be powered by the Orenda, a Can- 
adian-designed and built jet engine. Employment in the plant is now 
nearly 6,000 and is expected to reach 10,000 by 1952. 


Canadair Ltd., Montreal: Present employment is over 3,000 and 
a figure of 6,500 is forecast for July 1 of this year. The Sabre jet 
fighter, an American plane, is being produced, with the engines being made 
in the United States. When full production is reached, it is planned to 
turn out 20 planes per month. 


DeHaviland Aircraft Ltd., Toronto: This company has designed 
and built two types of aircraft, a training plane and a general purpose 
or reconnaissance plane. It is reported that a substantial order has 
been received from the United States government and the company is enlarg- 
ing its staff. The present working force numbers about 1,000, as compared 
to a wartime peak of between 5,000 and 7,000. 


Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd., Montreal: It is reported that the 
Fort William plant of this company will be re-opened to make Harvard trainers, 
both for the United States and Ganada. The Montreal plant is engaged in re- 
pair and maintenance work with a staff of about 500, 


Canadian Pratt and Whitney Ltd., Montreal: Present plans call 
for this firm to produce the engines for the Harvard trainers to be built 


by Canadian Car and Foundry. This would be the first time that piston-type 
engines have been manufactured in Canada. 


In addition to aircraft assembly plants, there are at least nine 
companies in Canada whose principal product is aircraft parts, in which em- 
ployment has also been increasing. As well, this plane construction pro- 
gram will create a large volume of indirect employment in subcontracting 
companies. 4. V. Roe, for example, whose CF 100 fighter is to be 9 per 
cent Canadian made, has over 300 supplier firms. 


The increase in employment since the present program to step up 
production got under way is reflected in the following table on reported em- 
ployment in the aircraft and parts industry since July 1, 1950: 


July 1,/T9Weavsveccaves | 95500 October 1, 19503.....:11,100 
August 1, 19503 8. es00eee \ 95300 November 1, 1950..... 12,100 
September 1, 1950...0200 10,000 December 1, 1950..... 12,800 


January 1, 195lesceees 135200 


As the industry is just tooling up, large numbers of specialists 
have been required. During February, aircraft companies were advertising 
for machinists, mechanical and aeronautical engineers, engineering physic- 
ists, jig and fixture builders, tool designers, tool production engineers 
and sheet metal workers. Among repair plants, radio, aircraft and aircraft 
electrical mechanics were in demand. 


This labour demand has centred around the Toronto and Montreal 
labour market areas. As a large part of the current imiustrial boom has 
been going on in the central provinces, an additional load has thus been 
placed on the labour supply in those areas. Competition between firms for 
skilled workers has developed, although at the same time there have been 
surpluses of unskilled workers, 


During the next few months, labour requirements will follow a 
somewhat different pattern. None of the plants are in production as yet. 
When production lines are set up, more jobs requiring relatively short 
training periods will become available. Key men will still be required 
of course, but larger numbers of assembly and installation workers will 
be taken on. During February, for example, the total employment of A.V. 
Roe was divided between 60 per cent works staff and 40 per cent engineers, 
technicians and office staff. This proportion will change gradually as 
production gets under way and the works staff increases. 


The table below lists the main process divisions in a complete 
airframe plant, together with the percentage of total work force which is 
normally found in these sections. Not all of these sections are found in 
every plant. In the construction of all-metal planes for example, there 
is no wood fabrication and assembly or welded tubular fuselage work. How- 
ever, the table does provide a rough guide to probable composition of em- 

_ ployment in the Canadian industry when full production is reached. It 
illustrates in terms of employment the relative importance of tooling and 
engineering and administrative work as compared to assembly=line tasks. 


Main Working Divisions in the Aircraft Industry 


(Source: Industrial Manning Table, United States Employment Service). 


F Per Gent of ; Per Cent of 
ee ge | AD Novant ay A Nor kars 
avoPootitic ods... Yad. Lek 3-8 10. Wood member fabrica- 

2. Machine shop...csccoocoes 4° 6 tion and assembly... 12 -15 
30° Sheet metal.ccsecosescoes 527 11. Welded tubular fuselage 3 = 4 
4. Sheet metal detail assembly 3-6 12. Final assembly & 

5. Misc. detail assembly.... 2-24 installation...... 15 -18 
6. Metal processing. ..scccce So-y1 (913. Inspections? ..qs .ae% 3-4 
7. Painting and finishing... 2-4 14. Plant maintenace.... 8 <d5 
8. Trim and covering. «....0.0 Bm 2 V5, Engineering asic ss» ues 2-3 
9. Assembly-major metal 16, Administration & 
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17. Receiving, storage and distribution... 2-4 


LABOUR SUPPLY 


Aircraft plants report that they have had hundreds of job- 
seekers applying at the gate for work. Even so, there has been diffi- 
culty in securing labour of the desired qualifications. The industry is 
therefore seeking skilled workers wherever they can be found—tradesmen 
from other industries, experienced aircraft workers, university gradu- 
ates=-to be added to the flow of skilled workers from within the plant 
itself, 


Workers with previous civilian or military experience in air- 
craft work: As the industry employed nearly 80,000 workers at the war- 


time peak, there are large numbers of 
persons in the labour force with some 
degree of experience in this work. 

Many of these have been seeking re-em- 
ployment but to date only a relatively 
small proportion have been accepted. 
The same is true of men with military 
experience in related occupations. 

An official of one large company stated: 


"During the war, we had 14,000 
persons working at one time or another. 
All of them call themselves skilled air- 
craft workers but only a thousand or so 
actually were----they are useless to us 
unless we get into war production again.” 


"Factory requirements are entirely 
different from Air Force requirements. 
. Few who were in the Air Force can qual- 
Wei, ASSET toreacaaae oa ify with us at present. If we get on a 
production basis we would be glad to have 
them." 


It appears therefore that although there are workers available 
with previous civilian or military experience in aircraft work, thg are 
not suitable for the current skilled labour requirements. They will be 
useful, however, as assembly-line workers when production gets underway. 


Skilled workers from other industries: Many of the key occupa- 


tions in aircraft work are also commonly found in other industries. Since 
the upsurge in economic activity from the latter part of 1950, these 
skilled tradesmen, mostly in the iron and steel using industries, have been 
in considerable demand. Competition for their services has sprung up be- 
tween firms and fear of "pirating" by aircraft companies has been expressed 
by other industries. 
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_ It does not appear, however, that the aircraft industry is in 
as favourable a position to attract these tradesmen as it was in wartime. 
During World War II, aircraft and parts was known as a high wage rate in- 
dustry. At the present time aircraft wage rates are generally no higher 
and in many cases lower than those offered for comparable work in other 
iron and steel plants. 


tage Rates in Selected Iron and Steel 
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BaCbinisteces scscse Bayt ih i265 1.46 Lig Ligne 
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Since the end of’ World War II and wmtil the latter part of 1950, 
the aircraft industry released many workers while other industries requir- 
ing employees with similar skills have been steadily building up their 
staffs, These other industries now will doubtless endeavour to keep their 
key skilled men in the face of all but the most drastic staff reductions 
arising out of material shortages, 


Recruitment in the United Kingdoms Both A.V. Roe and DeHaviland 


Aircraft have been seeking key personnel in the United Kingdom. The former 
company had over 1,000 applications by March and had accepted 300 who were 
awaiting transportation. No special inducements have been offered by the 
company and one serious handicap to hirings has been the lack of housing 
accomodation in the plant area. In connection with this movement, one exe- 
cutive made the following remarks: 


"Our needs for sheet metal workers from England include tools. 
This is a must. Without tools no one can convince me that he is a sheet 
metal worker. They must be able to fabricate sheet metal parts from blue 
prints to close tolerances using their own hand tools and machinery. They 
must be able to weld and have the ability to train and supervise men in 
lower categories." 


When the industry begins to get into production, the hiring of 
assembly line workers will create different problems from that of skilled 
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workers. The problems of obtaining these semi-skilled workers may be 
intensified should a general condition of labour shortage exist at that 
time. In this connection, there are two groups which merit separate 
consideration, women and handicapped workers. 


Employment of women: The aircraft industry is particularly 
suited to the employment of women. During World War II, special ma- 
chines and assembly lines were developed to permit their use in large 
numbers. At the peak of war production in 1944, there were about 25,000 
female employees in airplane factories, or over 30 per cent of the total. 


In the present expansion of the industry, women workers have 

not as yet played an important role. The proportion of women in the 
ge, «total working force in the industry 

has remained steady at about 10 per 
cent during the past year, the actual 
number at January 1, 1951 being over 
1,300. If the industry is to employ 
adlarger number of women in the fu- 
ture, which seems likely, Ontario com- 
panies would like to see a relaxation 
of the provincial law which prohibits 
the employment of women on factory 
night shifts. 


eee atte | More women will be hired in the 

| wes, (Erase 4 next few months since there will be 
Ona ean weno? many jobs opening up which women wor- 
kers can perform very well, Of the total number of jobs in this industry 
(excluding administrative work), two-thirds are classified as suitable for 
women and one-quarter as partially suitable. The remainder, about 7 per 
cent of the total, are unsuitable. In production work, female employees 
have proven particularly adept at electric welding, detail fitting, oper- 
ating lighter machines and fabric work. Among the types of work which are 
unsuitable, labouring and maintenance jobs are prominent. 


In the following table, some of the numerically more important 
jobs have been selected and the length of training and suitability for 
women has been indicated. 


In most of the jobs classified as partially suitable, such as 
patternmaker and tool and die maker, women are seldom found. As the table 
indicates, assembly and welding work provide the best opportunity for the 
woman worker. 


Physically handicapped: A special study of the employment of han- 
dicapped workers in the aircraft industry in the past war was made by the 
United States Bureau of Employment Security in 1942. This publication sun- 
marizes in table form of the suitability of each of the eleven main types of 
handicap for each job in the industry. 
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Training Grade and Suitability for Women in 
Selected Occupations in the Airframe Industry .# 
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Aircraft Engine Mechanic One to two years Partially 
Aircraft Mechanic More than two years Unsuitable 
Electrician More than two years Partially 
Fabric Worker Six months to one year Suitable 
Final Assembler Six months to one year Suitable 
Instrument Man One to two years Suitable 
Machinist More than two years Partially 
Major Assembler One to two years Suitable 
Sub-assembly Installer Two to six months Suitable 
Painter, Spray Six months to one year Suitable 
Patternmaker More than two years Suitable 
Riveter Six months to one year Suitable 
Sheet Metal Worker One to two years Partially 
Tool and Die Maker More than two years Partially 
Welder (arc or acetylene) Six months to one year Suitable 
Welder (spot) Two to six months Suitable 


ee 


# Sources Industrial Manning Table for Airplane Industry, War Manpower 
Commission, United States Employment Service, 1942. 


What jobs, for example, are suitable for a person who has suf- 
fered loss or complete impairment of one hand or arm? He cannot usually 
fill jobs requiring the co-ordinated use of both arms, or finger dexterity, 
even when fitted with an artificial limb. In the aircraft industry, this 
makes it difficult for him to work in such occupations as lathe ar milling 
machine operator, tool and die maker, or sheet metal worker. On the other 
hand, in welding, painting and drafting, workers with this type of handicap 
can normally be employed. 


There are no hard and fast rules regarding the employment of 
handicapped workers, however, in aircraft plants or in other industries. 
It should be remembered that the degree of adjustment varies widely be- 
tween individuals and consideration must be given in each case to the spe- 
cifie personality, abilities and training of the individual concerned in 
relation to the job to be done, Broadly speaking, almost every handicapped 
worker can be fitted into one of several occupational fields in which he 
may prove useful. People with defective vision are the most difficult to 
place, since there are only a half dozen jobs for which they are suitable. 
On the other hand, deaf=mutes can be employed in a very wide range of the 
many occupations in the industry. 
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Training programs: While the industry would prefer to hire 
fully qualified workers and set them right to work, the lack of experi- 
enced tradesmen has necessitated the establishment of in-plant training 
programs to prepare new employees in their job. The basic principle in 
these programs is the breaking down of one highly skilled job into a 
number of operations. Thus, a group of workers can be trained quickly 
to do all the functions of one specialist. 


The industry is therefore making a study of the jobs it has to 
do, estimating the number of employees required and analysing each job for 
production and teaching purposes. For most of the production line work, 
in which assembly, welding and riveting work predominate, the training ~ 
period is quite short. For skilled and' professional workers, the training 
time is often two years or more before a man is considered entirely com- 
petent in his job. An approximation of the various lengths of training 
time required for the principal occupations in the industry is given in 
the table on the previous page. 


The A. V. Roe Gompany has instituted training schedules in its 
Malton plant with the required training periods as follows: two years for 
engineering graduates; three years for high:school and technical school 
graduates training to be skilled tradesmen (two years to be draftsmen) ; 
six weeks to train machine operators; and thirty days to train riveters,. 


CONCLUSION 


At the moment, the aircraft industry is primarily concerned with 
securing specialized types of workers. The current labour supply on the 
other hand, is largely composed of workers with skills that are only parti- 
ally suitable. Therefore, special recruiting measures, including recruit- 
ment campaigns across the country and in England, have been required to 
attract suitable workers. Some of the occupational skills required are 
peculiar to the aircraft industry; many, however, are common to other in- 
dustries engaged in defence production and this has intensified the prob- 
lems of the aircraft industry in securing the types of workers required. 


As the job of designing and of setting up production is complete, 
a larger number of semi-skilled workers will be needed. By the time these 
requirements become significantly large, however, the major seasonal indus- 
tries of Canada likely will be active and the supply of even semi-skilled 
workers limited. This again will pose special problems for the aircraft 
industry. To some extent these can be solved by the early development of 
training programs and by the employment of more women and handicapped wor- 
kers. It is also possible that some workers may become available for air- 
craft jobs as the supply of key materials become more limited and production 
in certain other industries consequently is reduced. 


Employment Service Activities 


Most of the activity at National Employment Service offices 
during the winter months and particularly during February is centred a- 
round the payment of unemployment insurance benefits to applicants seek- 
ing work. By the beginning of March, 184,900 persons were collecting 
benefits with $20.5 million paid out during the months of January and 
February. The proportion of applicants receiving payments has been the 
Same or a little less than last year. 


There has been, however, a considerably higher proportion claim- 
ing benefits this year than last. This is due to the inclusion of the 
large number of persons whose claims have been considered for supplement- 
ary benefit but who have not sufficient contributions to qualify. There 
are also more claims being disallowed this year because applicants can- 
not prove they are not unemployed, that they left their employment because 
of a just cause, or because the claimant refused or neglected an offer to 
work, Added to this is the fact that jobs have been more plentiful this 
winter, and many who have claimed have been able to obtain employment be- 
fore the statutory waiting period of 9 days has expired. 


This winter the supplementary benefit program began its first 
year of regular operation, that is, extending from the beginning of Jan- 
uary to the end of March. The scheme was introduced last year at the 
beginning of March, continuing through until April 15. 


During the months of January and February of this year about 
76,000 claims were being considered for payment with 35,800 persons claim- 
ing supplementary benefits at the beginning of March. Some 26,900 of these 
people were receiving benefits at that time. 


It would appear that fewer persons will be assisted under the 
scheme this year than last when about 130,000 claims were filed, although 
the program will be carried on for twice the length of time, Almost 40 
per cent of the supplementary benefits were paid in 1950 to workers in 
the logging industry in Eastern Canada. Claims from this group are negli- 
gible this year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PAYMENTS 


{ineluding Supplementary Benefits ) 


te 3 $10, 683, 000 
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of $9,829, 000) 
4,184,000 35> 309. 000 | i 
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4n examination of supplementary benefits during January and 
February of this year show that 65 per cent were paid to persons who 
had exhausted their benefit rights and 34 per cent to persons who did 
not have the 180 days' contribution record needed to establish their 
right to regular benefits. Last year the percentages in these groups 
were much lower, 50 and 11 per cent respectively. 


There has not as yet been any noticeable concentration of 
supplementary benefit payments in any one region this year. All regions 
appear to be sharing in these benefits in approximately the same pro- 
portion as for regular unemployment insurance assistance. Payments are 
heaviest in Quebec where about a third of the supplementary benefits 
were paid during January and February. Ontario was next largest with 22 
per cent, while the three remaining regions shared to an almost equal 
extent. Last year the pattern of payments was much different, with Que- 
bec accounting for 54 per cent and the Atlantic region for 18 per cent. 


By the middle of February the employment situation showed 
signs of improving and claims for unemployment insurance in total, al- 
though not for supplementary benefit, declined slightly over the month. 
Applications for employment which hovered around 300,000 during most of 
February dropped to 295,500 at March &. Vacancies reported by employers 
began to increase by the second week in February and by March 8 totalled 
37,500, some 3,200 more than the winter low. 


There were 12,000 to 13,000 placements made each week during 
February. While this falls short of the 20,000 weekly peak reached in 
September, it was more than the placement level recorded for February 
in the past three years when 9,000 to 10,000 were effected each week. 
Detailed information is not available on placements during February but 
it would appear from reports for December and January that more jobs are 
being filled through transferring workers. There is also a decided re- 
3 ee the proportion of casual placements (of seven days! duration 
or less) . 


Some six per cent of both the male and female working force 
were registered for employment at the beginning of March. Proportionately 
more of the men seeking work, however, were claiming unemployment insur- 
ance than the women. This would be expected because of the large number 
of service industries in which women work which are not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance. 

In the employment service field, however, women have for some 
time been accounting for a greater share of the activity than would be 
expected from their numbers. About a third of the placements made and 
about the same proportion of the unfilled vacancies on file at the begin- 
ning of March were in the female field. 
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Table 1— Occupational Distribution of Job Openings 
and Applications for Work Registered 
with the National Employment Service, 
March 1, 1951 
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, Applicat 

Occupation Job Openings ppiic Sony 

MALE 

Professional and Semi-professional,.............. 1,208 & 9303 
BRCINCCTE. Piece cree FICC ES APR OP ook e bea e ee 42h 392 
Wraugh tomer oon es eeeoeccer oleae ke 385 221 
Mavagerte?*and Official?) o)velsresereee noe ee ee 177 1,411 
ClORniGGl e's Ssecve seed WGC e.0 0 0 0 6 eee sets ele eres bb eee bb's os 1,604 7,524 
SaLeean. Pe. TIPO R I soe doers tony 1,584 45959 
Somenae rey Tso. RRR OS. ORR ee ek BOLE RS. 767 ih Aes Pa ea 
Agricultural, Fishery and Forestry......cccccovecs 617 2,639 
SOOUOEDN i ca ees oe Paw v's cane cotta ela iele ys DA LENS. 27 5 083 
Skilled and Semi-skilled......... oratetatatatetatstetritatste * Sag ohe 95155 
Fouoa ana tovacco Products. ,..... 0, , 53 1,917 
Primary and Secondary Textiles.............. 239 1,764 
Lumbering and Lumber Products.......eece2+-- 10,439 8,644 
Loggers and Bushmen,.........se.06. Reus Astellas aos 9441 
Pulp, Paper, Printing and Publishing Tr: 87 583 
Rubber Goods, Leather and Leather Products.. 70 1,273 
Movanwor ning. (6. I. . SER 1,802 65259 
Machinists, Toolmakers, Die setters...... 627 921 
Other Machine Shop Workerse..cccesceseecs 519 810 
Sheet Metal Workers. ......ccccsscccsccece 166 533 
Foundry-Workerse ses e664 eee ew sees oe ewe 167 380 
Structural Iron and Steel Workers........ Ld 998 
Welders and Flame Cutters..........eeeee, 100 1,260 
Blacksmiths, Forgemen , Treaters......... 54 713 
Electrical..... CCST TIT ie METI 235 1,252 
BUG TEIOL ANB sci 1650s o's gg aoe vie oe , 181 1,173 
Radio Manufacturing ........ Lis Se 13 18 
Setomowtle Workerassc.s. eee y ect eee” 11 90 
MUSGEAT G- WOTROIW Se ies csc ccd Swen oeeeeeeee. 60 79 
Railroad Equipment and Shipbuilding Workers fh 218 
PLCLE Te tee Tee ees wwb casero cires ester 186 826 
Cong truc tien 4icckc sk een. sto tee ee Pi 475 37 5250 
Bricklayers and Tile Setters ............ 86 1,536 
Carponterare ths. sc ccc ce Pe PEM ce eeas ae ar 206 24,863 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters ...... er haasyt 41 1,529 
Transportation «++++..... Feo vocsec dae ees bes 618 14,422 
Millwrights .......cesceesceeess SS piiph: ar: 19 ~ 45h 
Automobile Mechanics and Repsirmen., oaenesi 338 1,884 
FPoremdn ....<«..eidelias RB. Pete. aoa. od alate 8 2357 
Wels dot 4: lh Daa Gee ee Sores re 3122 Ayhhe 
Other Skilled and Semi-skilled............. : 1,016 11,481 


Piped Woe OI, ERA o Se ee eoeeoen eoeceeece 25747 96,182 


Table 1 —(CGoncl'd) 


; Applications 

Occupation | Job Openings S for Work 

FEMALE 
Clerdeslasictace wens) paznes ts. Sr Aun cme eee 9,912: I oe 
Seoretariiedy Stenographers & Typists.. 2,449 35351 
Saless..ch 6 erelele sidlekele-e'eo 01+ C olelere ee 606, 66766616 tote «6 902 9,824 
Servite.es: 2h QuctRBe shane. REGU i Gidaeie SB a nee 4,409 13,415 
Maltreac oak Mb Nee ols Yale ote elec’ ws ciate wigs 708 3,776 
Domestic and Personal Service Workers... 35310 4,772 
Skil¥édivand Semi-skiP leds 20% egie oa'. ee yieeiee 2a 2,724 11,447 
Primary and Secondary Textiles...... ojo egofipate 2,198 5,802 
Laundering, Cleaning, Dyeing and Pressing.. 144 15203 
Other Skilled and Semi-skilled..... 39 .GLe 382 4,442 
Unskibleda:t tkunashus and haine.fon ames. ours 887 13,623 
All Others...... 1 MOLPIahon tars bennt fo xia ee aad , 285 25280 
Totelign Males ive isveace SAM 0 dies oe ob 01 is Peretacyniekt ame et ‘ 24,550 2325385 
Total, Females...... ih IVa a cerareransil vss ols che, aaa : 13,118 645312 
Grand Total. ....00 sees SE elke Gasve's teleus' ate Oniiaiens evenmes 37 5668 296 5697 

Table II = PLAGEWENT OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 


Average Weekly 


Series January & December January 
a org 8 1950 1950 
Applications Filed x ..sssesse+s 48,000 16,000 48,000 
Vacancies Notified eoever70e20000600 19,000 19,000 12,000 
Fl BO OMGTILE ware Rth le s.e0's oc wate ce ape é 12, 300 15,800 §,000 
MOMGL otcbnniehiicois hidiainioiels evecerenstes 4,400 4,900 3, 300 
Vee raris cies sei-ave sie shareaceteiers 2,000 2,000 1,300 
Handicappe. « «sees. 4s sisees 240 200 110 
Executive & Professional... 55 45 45 
Workers Transferred to Job. 350 530 90 


& Latest date for which complete figures are available. 
x Renewals not included. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES 


MARCH 1, 195i 


The tables on the following pages indicate the areas in which 


there is a marked scarcity of certain skills. 


The areas listed are thos 


in which employers! orders placed with the National LaarePE green t Service 
exceed applications by twenty-five or more, 


Certain points need emphasizing for the interpretation of these 


figures. 
groupings given below? 


for example, contains over fifty different occupations. 


First, many specific occupations are included in the occupational 
the group "machinists, tool makers and die setters", 


Secondly, appli- 


cations on file with the N.E.S. are from workers of all ages, with varying 


ranges of experience and skill. 


Employers’ orders, on the other hand, 


generally specify definite requirements with respect to age, experience 
and marital status. They may also offer low wages or contain other condi- 


tions which make them unsuitable for the applicant. 


For these reasons, 


vacancies may remain unfilled even though there are as many applications 
in the same occupational group. 


In occupations other than logging, the greatest shortage of 


workers at March 1 was in the Toronto area. 


In this district, a substan- 


tial excess of vacancies over applications appears in almost all of the 


occupational groups listed. 


The following comments on the vacancies and 


applications here are also typical of the situation in other areas, 


Male 
Machinists, tool makers, 
and die setters: 


Machine shop workers: 


Foundry workers: 
Auto mechanics and 
repairmen: 


Female 
Clerical workers; 


Secretaries, stenographers, 
and typists: 


Most applicants are in the older age group. 


Most applicants are buffers, polishers, drill 
press operators and inspectors for whom va- 
cancies are not available. 


Core makers and heavy floor moulders wanted. 
Applicants are all in the older age group. 


Applicants are without licences or otherwise 
not acceptable. 


Orders for book~-keepers and clerks require, 
in addition, some stenographic skill. Appli- 
cants have not the necessary qualifications 
for the positions open, 


The majority of vacancies are for single girls; 
most applicants are married, with a family. 
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The outstanding feature of the situation at March 1 was the 
large number of vacancies for loggers and bushmen. Men were required 
to complete winter operations, to replace workers who will be leaving 
for alternative summer employment in construction and farming, and for 
the higher-than-normal level of summer operations. The demand, how- 
ever, was for skilled workers only, and in only a few cases was trans~ 
portation to the job provided. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES -—- MALE 


March 1, 1951. Applica- 
Vacancies tions 
Occupational Group Area Listed Listed 
Engineers Toronto 140 37 
Port Arthur 39 - 
Draughtsmen Toronto Es 14 
Secretaries, Steno- 
graphers and Typists Toronto 55 6 
Clerical workers Toronto 262 E25 
Sales clerks Toronto 90 12 
Kitchen workers St. Jean TF 5 
Fishing & Forestry Courtenay 30 8 
Loggers & Bushmen Bridgewater 34 - 
Campbellton a as 46 
Fredericton 89 7 
Saint John 33 2 
St. Stephen ge “ 
Causapscal 196 40 
Chandler 282 ~ 
Chicoutimi rae) 29 
Dolbeau 139 10 
Jonquiere 89 - 
La Tuque 1,919 S. 
Matane 207 50 
Megantic 146 4 
Quebec 592 20 
Rimouski 350 12 
Rouyn 267 14 
St. Georges de Beauce 246 24 
St. Joseph d'Alma 142 51 


Shawinigan Falls 676 2 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont! a) 


Applica- 
oy ae Vacancies tions 
Occupational Group Area Listed Listed 
Loggers & Bushmen (cont'd) Sherbrooke 96 12 
Three Rivers 497 73 
Val d'Or 136 9 
Arnprior 23 m: 
Hawkesbury 489 “ 
Sault Ste. Marie 342 2 
Sudbury 85 36 
Timmins 94 14 
Winnipeg 230 61 
Fort Frances 27 2 
Fort William 290 14 
Kenora ELT: 5 
Port Arthur 1,239 123 
The Pas 42 3 
. Sioux Lookout 30 8 
Chemical, petroleum 
& coal workers Sudbury So - 
Machinists, toolmakers Sorel 54 14 
& die setters Weston 87 cf 
Toronto 133 Al 
"Machine shop workers Galt = (60 1 
Weston 45 4 
Toronto 180 94 
Foundry workers Toronto Te 16 
Metal spinners Toronto 60 28 
Electricians Sarnia LA ih 
Electrical machinery & — 
equipment manufacturing Toronto 29 4 
- Aircraft workers Weston 38 5 
Auto mechanics & 
repairmen Toronto 53 a7 
Unskilled Jobs 
Lumber products La Tuque 90 ws 
Edson 52 2 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Concl'd) 


Applica- 
Vacancies tions 
Unskilled Jobs (Cont'd) Area Listed Listed 
Metalworking Sudbury 75 5 
Mining Sudbury 150 - 
Construction Sudbury 97 6 
Trade & Service Hamilton 54 3 
Toronto 142 78 
Vancouver 42 a3 
LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES — FEMALE 
March 1, 1951. 
Applica- 
Vacancies tions 
Occupational Group Area Listed Listed 
Professional and semi- Toronto io 25 
professional workers Edmonton 78 38 
Sales clerks and sales- 
persons ot. Jerome 49 aa 
Secretaries, steno- Montreal 405 302 
graphers and typists London 80 22 
Toronto 867 94 
Clerical workers Toronto 240 104 
Domestic workers Halifax 108 a 
Montreal 310 256 
Toronto 589 186 
Ottawa 163 112 
Winnipeg 186 142 
Occupations in manu- Farnham 34 ~ 
. facture of secondary Montreal 1,184 1,020 
textiles Sudbury cnt 8 
Occupation in production 
of rubber goods Montreal 47 - 


EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
FIRST QUARTER, /95/ 


The heavy programme of industrial expansion begun during 1950 
was further extended in January, 1951, and shows every sign of continuing 
during the remainder of the year. The value of industrial contracts 
awarded in January was $66.8 million, the highest monthly total on record. 
In particular, several new plants were planned in the pulp and paper, pet- 
roleum, and iron and steel industries in which 4 large part of 1950 invest- 
ment was located. 


New contracts let in January included the Elk Falls Paper Co, 
plant at Duncan Bay, B.C. valued at $40,000,000 which will require about 
2900 workers when completed. The Imperial Oil Co, expansion in refinery 
capacity at Edmonton will cost $5,000,000 and will require 30 additional 
workers, At Sault Ste. Marie, a mill for the Algoma Steel corporation 
Co. will mean an outlay of $10,000,000 but, as this is largely a replace- 
ment programme, few new workers will be required. The North American 
Cyanamid Co. awarded a contract for a new plant at Montreal which will 
cost $1,500,000 and will require 50 additional workers this fall. 


In view of the unusually large number of plants eurrently under 
construction, it is only possible to list some of the more interesting 
projects which have not been previously mentioned in the CANADIAN LABOUR 
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Among the major projects now being built, the Polymer Corp. 
plant extension at Sarnia, costing $8,000,000 will provide for greatly 
increased output of synthetic rubber this year and employ 100 additional 
workers. The new Canadian Fishing Company Limited cannery at Prince Rupert, 
B.C. will be ready for the fishing season which extends roughly from June 
to September, during which time the peak labour force will be about 200. 
Three new wallboard plants in Newfoundland will employ 125 new wrkers by 
November 1951, The new cement plant and two gypsum mills in Newfoundland 
will employ 90 and 40 workers respectively later in 1951. 


Among the large projects just recently completed, the Canadian 
Gellucotton Products Co. Ltd. plant extension at Niagara Falls, cost $1.5 
million and provided 75 new jobs. The new Bloedel Stewart and Welch Ltd. 
Swedish type gang mill at Port Alberni will require an additional forty 
men in sawmill operation, and sixty in logging operations. Molson's Brew- 
ery Limited has recently added three stories to their new bottling plant in 
Montreal which was completed in 1948. This company is also completing work 
on a new brewhouse. Because of this expansion about 250 new workers will 
be required in 1951. The International Business Machines Company Limited 
will soon have 500 new workers on their payroll at Toronto, Ontario. A 
partial list of completions in the first quarter of 1951 is given in the 
accompanying table. 


Area 


Atlantic 
Hubbards, N.S. 


Quebec 
Granby 


ot. Therese de 
Blainville 
Montreal 
Victoriaville 


Ontario 
Brantford 
Fort Erie 
Hamilton 
Niagara Falls 


sturgeon Falls 


Toronto 


Weston 
Windsor 


Pacific 
Port Alberni 
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ESTIMATED INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
AS A RESULT OF PLANT EXPANSION (1) 


~ First Quarter 1951 - 


Name of Company 


Norma & Company, Ltd. 


Cresswell Pomeroy Ltd. 


Metal-Coatings Ltd. 
Molson's Brewery Ltd. 
T.V. Cabinet & Furniture 
Lid. 


Gardner=-Denver Co. 
(Canada) Ltd. 

Horton Steel Works Ltd. 

Holman-Vulcan Ltd. 

Canadian Cellucotton 
Products Co. Ltd. 

Abitibi Power & Paper 
Co. Ltd. 

Coleman Lamp & Stove Co. 

International Business 
Machines Co. Ltd. 

Moffats Ltd. 

Viking Pump Co. of Canada 


Bloedel Stewart and 
Welch Ltd. 


New Westminster} Swift Canadian Company 


Limited 


Indus try 


| Food and Beverages 


Houck ecrees Metals 


| Non-ferrous Metals 
| Food & Beverages 


Wood Products 


!' Iron & Steel Products 
| Iron & Steel Products 


| Iron & Steel Products | 


| Paper Products 


|'Paper Products 
| Iron & Steel Products 


| Tron & Steel Products 


(Iron & Steel Products 
| Iron & Steel Products 


\Wood Products 


|Food and Beverages 


(1) All employment information contained in the table has been 
confirmed by direct contact with the firms concerned. 
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MATERIAL SHORTAGES 
CAUSING INCREASING LAY ~- OFFS 


in February, 4,178 workers were laid off for reasons other 
than seasonal in the manufacturing industry, as reported by local offices 
of the NES, This was an increase over previous months due mainly to the 
temporary lay-off of 3,000 General Motors of Oshawa workers because of 
the U.S. railway strike, which cut off the flow of parts to the Canadian 
plant. 


Material shortages have become increasingly serious and, while 
attention has been focussed on the current iron and steel shortage be- 
cause of its basic importance to manufacturing processes and its relation- 
Ship to Canada's defence effort, other materials are now in short supply. 
Shortages of nylon, wool, staple fibre, zinc, copper and brass, are making 
it difficult for some firms to attain their desired production levels. 
Plastic fabricating firms are also having difficulty in securing raw 
materials, much of which is imported from the United States. 


Lay~offs in the textile industry in February were not heavy, 
but 105 of the 120 workers laid off during the month were released be- 
cause of a shortage of materials. Demand for filament and staple fibre 
is greatly in excess of supply. Wool supplies are very short; many mills 
are saving available supplies by using 50% wool together with staple 
fibre which has resulted in a shortage of the latter. 


The electrical industry is also experiencing production diffi- 
culties created by a shortage of raw materials. The principal shortages 
in addition to steel, were zinc, copper and brass. There were only 39 
workers actually laid off, as so far the main drawback has been a disrup- 
tion of production in some plants. 


Another shortage of material has arisen recently - paper used 
by paper container plants. Three manufacturers in this category laid off 
105 workers during February and this is the first lay-off of this magni- 
tude since November 1949, when a shortage of orders, not materials, was 
the reason. 


According to reports from National Employment Service offices, 
the number of workers laid off because of the iron and steel shortage has 
not increased in the past month when 294 workers were released. The 
largest lay-off was 95 men from the Hoover Company Limited at Hamilton, 
Ontario. The Skinner Company Limited at Oshawa, manufacturing auto parts, 
laid off 81 workers. The Ingersoll Machine and Tool Company Limited which 
has had previous lay-offs this winter due to lack of steel supplies, laid 
off another 50 men in February. Finally, a foundry at Windsor Mills, Que., 
released 50 men. 


REPORTED LAY-OFFS IN MANUFACTURING 
FEBRUARY 1950 
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NON- ELMCTRICAL FOOD PAPER TEXTILE NON= wooD IRON 
FERROUS APPARATUS AND PROD . PROD. METALLIC PRODUCTS AND PORTATION 
METAL BEVERAGES MINERAL STEEL EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCTS PRODUCTS PRODUCTS 


Reported Non=-seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 


by Industry 
me: ‘ | Reported Lay-offs (1) |Employment at December 
: | Ty 1950" (2) 
Industry ae. ee Ap | Percentage 
| Number Increase from 


Mae Previous Year 


Iron and steel products.......:; 6 167,000 lad 
Transportation equipment.....e. 3 135,850 4.6 
Food and beverageS.cescceccesee | "1 124,400 feo 
Textile: Products sis cis disis’s cllslee dew | 5 105,900 AD 
Wood predhctmesaslex. anew. asta: 5 87,800 Pye, 
Paperiproducts 3. dat tat. waa. 3 725950 5.8 
Electrical apparatuSe..scccosoe | 2 63,200 19.3 
Non-ferrous metal products..... " 47,850 49 
Non-metallic mineral products.. 4 39,450 562 
Other .CG)LM, soabure, ta. wae. = 280 , 150 35 

Mee, eee ene Par es are: 1,124,550 567 


(1) As reported by National ienpoyiient Service of fice 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.&. 

(3) Employment in the. seven industries in which no non-seasonal 
lay-offs were reported in February, 1951. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


The over-all employment situation in the Atlantic 

ATLANTIC region at the end of February was only slightly 

Dy } less favourable than at the beginning of the month, 
and remained considerably more favourable than it was a year earlier. 
But the month-end situation was a product of widely divergent trends and 
circumstances within the region, The data on active job applications 
with National Employment Offices in the region, are show in the following 
tabulation, 

Percent 
Increase Change 


Job Applications at during Percent From 
Mar, 1 . Feb, 1 February Increase March 2/50. 


Newfoundland 11,900 9,100 2,800 30 = 36 
P.E.I. 2,900 2,800 100 4 & 8 
Nova Scotia 17,100 16,400 700 Z, -19 
New Brunswick 13,300 12,000 300 2 -23 
ATLANTIC REGION 45,200 41,300 3,900 9 =24 


In Newfoundland, the completion of pulpwood quotas by smaller 
cutting contractors released numerous cutters, and fewer alternative jobs 
were available for them in log hauling, due to the lack of snow. Condi- 
tions were particularly unfavourable in east coast areas. The woods 
forces employed directly by the two large pulp and paper firms, however, 
remained relatively unchanged from their late January total of about 
6,000; and some 500 workers were engaged in cutting birch logs to be 
stockpiled for the woodworking plant now under construction. Firms at 
Seven Islands, Quebec, recruited workers from the St. John's area during 
February for the construction of the Labrador railway and completed ar- 
rangements in Corner Brook to obtain others from that area. 


Seasonal inactivity in Prince Edward Island during the month 
kept total job applications at relatively high levels there. The much 
greater pulp cutting activity on farm woodlots this winter has been 
limited in its employment effects, but income from this source has served 
to offset particularly low potato prices, especially in the Summerside 
area. 


In Nova Scotia, the unusually mild winter has resulted in lumber 
production much below the record levels predicted earlier, has brought 
virtual suspension of pulpwood hauling activity, and has drastically cur- 
tailed ice harvesting operations, reducing the number of slack season jobs 
available to fish handlers. As a result of continuing above-average fish 
landings in the Sydney area, Cape Breton fish processing activity is being 
extended this season. South Shore landings picked up during February, 
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marking the start of the usual upswing in this fishery. 


Favoured by the unseasonal weather and by improved material sup- 
plies, a substantial volume of construction activity was maintained, and 
work was started on some major projects during the month. Steel shipments 
also arrived for naval shipbuilding contracts, and the hiring of shipyard 
workers was stepped up in Halifax. The demand for shipbuilding skills 
exceeded the local supply. However, other steel-using firms still feel 
the pinch of material shortages, and a further delay was caused in the 
start of work on a large railway box-car order in New Glasgow, and inter- 
ruptions threatened in the work of smaller plants. For basic steel pro- 
duction, on the other hand, this has been a winter of unusual activity. 
There has not been the usual seasonal lay-off of steel plant workers in 
Sydney, and further hirings are expected there shortly. 


Port activity in Halifax fell below the February, 1950, level 
during the month, partially as a result of the strike of British dock wor- 
kers. 


The New Brunswick smelt fishing season closed at the end of Feb- 
ruary following a two-week extension during which catches were much better 
than earlier in the season. The 


STEEL SHIPBUILDING major fish processing plant in the 


: Bathurst area exhausted its stocks 
EMPLOYMENT 
cra rr of last season's fish and began its 
1926S 400 AVERAGE < CANADA = MART TTMES seasonal shut-down. Pulp cutting 


1944 | 1452.4 80206 | was generally less active than earlier 

1950 275 08 26809 in the winter throughout northern New 
hae Brunswick, as quotas were filled or 

exceeded, and hauling was well ad-= 

vanced. Heavy snow hampered both 

cutting and hauling in the Campbell- 

ton area, closing down sawmills by 

: : interrupting log deliveries. In ad- 

: ‘ as Rt ae on ty dition, bush workers were returning 

| from forestry jobs in the United 

States. : 


4.00 


In the central and southern 
parts of the province, pulpwood cut- 
ting activity continued at a relatively 
high level in spite of adverse condi- 
tions. Lumber cutting also continued, 
but at much reduced levels. 
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1949 1950 1951 


The arrival of structual steel shipments permitted the resumption 
of work on certain construction jobs in Saint John, augmenting the already 
high volume of activity in that industry for this time of the year. Water- 
front work in that port continued to absorb greater numbers of workers than 
last year, but shipbuilding was still slack. 


a ay aa 


Relatively higher woods activity, a heavy winter 
QUEBEC construction program, and a steady rise in manu- 

facturing employment have been the chief factors 
in the lower level of unemployment this season in Quebec, However, heavy 
Snows in the Saguenay, La Malbaie, Three Rivers, Riviere du Loup and Gaspe 
districts made cutting and hauling very difficult, and large numbers of 
workers left the woods; exactly opposite conditions—lack of snow and 
frost—-produced similar results in parts of the Eastern Townships. Spora- 
dic log deliveries due to poor hauling conditions interrupted the opera- 
tions of some sawmills and delayed the opening of others. 


The construction industry, although providing more jobs than in 
previous winters, continued to be plagued by steel shortages that prevented 
or delayed work on numerous projects, especially in Montreal, Quebec City 

and Three Rivers. Some steamfitters 
INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT were hired in Montreal for work on the 
QUEBEC ~ new pulp mill in Prince Rupert, B.C., 


June 1941 s 100 and more may be needed. 


Iwo principal factors retarded 
Logging manufacturing expansion during Feb- 
ruary~-shortages of steel, wool, 

nylon and other materials; and a gen- 
eral scarcity of engineers, draftsmen, 
chemists and metallurgists, all with 
specific experience, and of skilled 
workers, particularly in the metal 
trades. There were scattered lay-offs 
and short time in iron and steel, tex- 
tile and footwear manufacturing 
establishmentsin Montreal, Drummond- 
ville, Three Rivers, Victoriaville, 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Sherbrooke 
and other centres. The continued 
pressure of strong private and public 
demand=-the latter involving, in par- 
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1949 1950 1951 


ticular, defence contracts for aircraft and parts, clothing, chemicals and 
electronic and radio equipment—was sufficient, however, to more than coun- 
teract the two types of shortages and bring a net rise in the over-all level 
of manufacturing employment. 


The cumulative effect.of these conditions was reflected in a slight 
rise in the total number of active job applications filed with the N.E.S. in 
Quebec during February. The end=month total of 92,500, while 3,300 or 4 
per cent above the total at the beginning of the month, remained 18 per cent 
lower than the comparable 1950 total, At the end of February, 6.4 per cent 
of the estimated labour force of the Quebec region was registered with 
local offices of the Employment Service, as against 7.8 per cent at March 25 
1950. 
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Employment in Ontario continued the favourable 
ONTARIO trend which was apparent at the end of January. 

Milder weather, which permitted an early start on 
construction projects, and a contra-seasonal expansion in manufacturing 
were responsible for this early down-turn in seasonal unemployment. 


The improvement was not uniform. The hydro project at Niagara 
Falls, defence contracts and the expansion associated with the new oil pipe 
line made a substantial reduction in the number of unemployed in the south- 
ern industrialized centres. In other, less industrialized areas, and par- 
ticularly in those dependent upon logging, unemployment continued to in- 
crease. 


At March 1, total job applications at N.E.S. offices, at 
63,400, had declined by 7 per cent during the month. This total is 29 per 
cent lower than that of a year earlier, reflecting the greater employment 


met iaes in all activities. Logging, for ex- 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS ample, is currently employing almost 
20 AWARDED =~ ONTARIO double what it did a year ago, while 
| manufacturing shows a gain of 35,000. 
oo Substantial increases in construc- 
50 tion employment occurred, and it appears 
likely that an early scarcity of workers 
40 wili develop in particular areas. In 
the Niagara Peninsula, where the hydro 
30 project has already started, the supply 
of construction and unskilled labour 
20 has already been exhausted. At Sarnia, 
a start was made on two of the seven 
10 plants (mainly oil refineries) which 
are planned. Ottawa, Toronto and Windsor 
0 aes | as well, are looking forward to a heavy 
Monthly Averages 1950 195] season of pubiic building and industrial 
1949 1950 construction. It is also expected that 


the demand for unskilled labour in these 
areas will seriously reduce the supply of farm labour. 


Expansion in manufacturing continued at an umeven pace. Primary 
industries, and chemical, rubber, tanning and abrasive plants were working 
at capacity and expanding, but other firms, notably food processing, clothing 
and electrical apparatus manufacturers were forced by material shortages to 
make temporary reductions in staff. Automobile manufacturers, with contracts 
for army vehicles added to the high level of civilian production, continued 
to increase staff. Although more production workers were hired in March than 
previously, the greatest demand was for technicians and skilled metal tradesmen. 


With the beginning of the annual decline in logging activity, un- 
employment in the upper Ottawa valley and northern Ontario continued to increase. 
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Pulp-cutting is beginning to taper off, although a number of large firms 
plan to continue cutting throught the summer, As in the eastern regions, 
the mild weather hindered the hauling of wood from the bush. With the 
coming of colder weather at the end of the month, it was expected that 
there would be a strong demand for labour in an effort to complete the 
wood-hauling operations before break-up. 


The employment situation at the end of the period 
PRAIRIE was little changed from its condition at the end 

of January. A cold spell lasting until the middle 
of the month brought with it an increase in unemployment, which declined 
again as the temperature moderated. There was some increase in construc- 
tion activity, offset by contraction in coal mining and continued lay-offs 
in meat packing plants. Agricultural activity was limited to enquiries as 
to the availability of farm labour for spring work. 


From a peak of 51,900 at February 22 total unplaced applications 
at N.E.S. offices declined to 50,800 at March 1. This is 7 per cent lower 
than the total a year earlier. 


A greater number of job opportunities in the eastern section of 
the region is largely responsible for the lower regional total of job ap- 
plications, Estimated pulpwood production is 17 per cent higher than last 
year and a great deal more work is planned for the summer, Workers were 
already beginning to leave the woods for alternative summer employment in 
agriculture and construction and a serious scarcity of labour is expected 
in the coming months. In addition, there are indications of a substantial 
increase in demand for mining and ship=-building workers. 


Milder weather at the end of the month reduced the demand for 
coal and all mines with the exception of those at Estevan reverted to 
short time. A few ceased operations altogether, Metal mining, on the 
other hand, showed increasing activity, particularly in development work. 
Exploration of the Steep Rock iron ore properties continued, with 115 men 
drilling on a 24-hour basis, and a more extensive program is expected in 
the near future. In northern Manitoba, plans have been completed for the 
construction of a railway and power house for the production of the base 


metal mine at Lynn Lake. 


Construction work during the month was limited to inside work. 
The number of contracts awarded in the past three months, however, indi- 
cate a strong demand for labour in Manitoba and Alberta this spring. In 
Edmouton, particularly, contracts let in the past three months for larger 
buildings exceed $10 million and, in addition, two university buildings 
and a 14 million dollar pulp plant are contemplated. 
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Unemployment in British Columbia reached a peak 
PACIFIC early in February, but declined sharply during 

the last two weeks of the month. Logging opera- 
tions, particularly those on Vancouver Island, improved rapidly after the 
almost complete disruption caused by the heavy snowfall during January; 
somewhat smaller employment gains were made on the lower mainland. Ship- 
building yards in the region did not do any substantial hiring and mining 
employment declined, but manufacturing firms, particularly lumber and 
shingle mills, showed a strong upward trend, 


The burden of unemployment has been much lighter this year than 
formerly. Not only has the number of unemployed been lower than it was 
for the past two years, but the average duration of unemployment has been 
considerably less. Although the winter snowfall was severe, it did not 
arrive until late in January and, by the middle of February, operations 
were near normal. 


At March 1, active job applications at National Employment Ser- 
vice offices totalled 44,800, a 10 per cent decline during the month, and 
Thousands 2) per cent lower than a year earlier. 


( EE eee ee ee es) 
vis nis Spade gy The most rapid improvement oc- 
(epee howe woauim | curred at Nanaimo where 1,450 loggers 
were unemployed at the end of January. 
1949-50 Almost all of these were back at work 
during February. Employment at other 
camps on the Island was about 80 per 
cent of normal. 


The employment gain on the lower 
mainland was more gradual. Steel using 
industries were hampered by shortages, 
but other industries showed an upward 
trend, Except for some small firms 
which are on short time because of log 
shortage, lumber mills were working at 

Nev. Dee. Jam. Feb. Maro Apro capacity. Shingle mills, too, were 

again in full production after a pro- 
longed period of part-time work, Wet weather prevented any large scale 
expansion in construction employment, but the number of large engineering 
projects planned for the summer was causing concern among contractors 
about the adequacy of manpower, 


In the interior, heavy snowfall and rain resulted in increasing 
unemployment. Coal mining employment was down, mainly because of the con- 
tinuing shortage of cars and high level logging was still curtailed by 
Snow. The spring break-up of logging roads normally disrupts the indus- 
try for a period of from four to six weeks; except in the northern areas, 
this was already taking place. 


FACTUAL SUMMARY: LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


MARCH 1}, 1951 


Applications on file with N.E.S. 


% of 

Wage & % of 

oalary Labour 
Area Number Workers Force 
MOwr ound Land; o raaesae tole sisaiels So o sees. LbgQGlO 17.6 9.9 
Maritime™Previnces ytd ce ccspeceicesecs 939205 10.7 Teh 
QMSbeC BOGION Hks <pinecisaderacacce tes sess 692,509 9.0 6.4 
Ontari@ Region sets teases deoee os one sina « 03,389 46 3.6 
PUTTS ROG1ON oe asic his oe 0,0 Pile 0:0 513. F 0-0 ae POs (OL 9.8 Sel 
PACISACiRO GION. sek oo ce css sc ce des tP eRe” AsO lr 12.6 10:55 
AUBURN 55's 9 HDs oe hss 6 dle te ses ee'tbees) 290,097 Tie6 5°6 


Labour market conditions in areas where applications for work 
amount to 15 or more per cent of the total number of wage and salary 
workers in that district are discussed in detail below: 


Corner Brook 
St. John's 


Charlottetown 


Inverness 


Summerside 


St. Stephen 


La Malbaie 


Chandler 


Rimouski 


Majority of bush contractors have cut their quotas of 
wood; extremely mild weather seriously impeding haul- 
off. 


In conformity with prevailing weather conditions, construc- 
tion work is at a very low level. Majority of small pack- 
ing and food processing plants are idle. 


Surplus of construction workers on termination of highway 
construction. All fish processing plants in the area are 
closed. 


Little activity in the fishing industry at this time of 
year. Agricultural workers registering in construction, 
augmenting an already prevalent surplus of these workers. 


Employment in fish processing plants continues at a low 
level. 


Logging interrupted by heavy snow. Agriculture and con- 
struction seasonally slack. 


Agriculture, construction, fishing and fish processing 
dormant. 


Continued decline in construction due to weather and ma- 
terial shortages. 
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Shawinigan Falls Reduced production in textile plants due to shortage of 


Port Alfred 
Three Rivers 
Sorel 
Hawkesbury 
Sturgeon Falls 


Midland. 


Nanaimo 


Courtenay 


Duncan 


Chilliwack 


Kelowna 
Penticton 


materials. 


Small bush contractors closing camps, unwilling to risk 


further restrictions imposed by the weather. Sulphite 
mill still inactive. Saw mill closed down. 
Creamery closed down until the end of March. Textiles, 


hosiery and footwear slack, Abrasive plant reports a 
temporary lay-off. Surplus of construction workers . 


Surplus of seamen and construction workers. 
slack. 


Shipbuilding 


Difficulty in procuring materials brought about further 
lay-offs in construction during the month. Surplus of 
seasonal workers in pulp and paper pending resumption of 
woodyard and barking activity. 


Construction workers being released gradually as work on 
paper mill advances. Logging operations in the area ser- 
iously hampered by abnormally bad weather. 


Farming and navigation dormant, outside construction 
practically halted. Shipbuilding slack. 


Many logging camps again operating, but with reduced crews 
due to heavy snow. Construction workers being released 
gradually on completion of bleach plant. Several train 
crews laid off due to shortage of box cars. 


Logging continues at a low level due to unfavourable 
weather conditions. 


Gradual decline in the volume of construction work. Log- 


ging operators resumed work with reduced crews. 


Early February floods had an adverse effect on bush work; 
resultant shortage of logs caused a reduction of work in 
sawmills, All building construction came to an end as the 
result of the flood, work not yet resumed. 


Female registrations for work in fruit farming increased 
sharply during the month in anticipation of early commence- 
ment of work in the Okanagan Valley. Curtailed activity 
in sawmills in the eastern section of the area due to a 
shortage of logs. 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
J remap Data) 


cals Data i Percentage Pee 


Indicator To Date 
Month | Amount From Same 
Period 
r.| Last Year 
Manpower | 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S.| Mar. 1 | 296,697 -1.1 -21.1 - 
Fer cent of labour force...se.coce 4 Mar. 1 | oth Gmsey => 7 AX - 
Per cent of paid workers.....cceo. | Mar. 1 | Sri Byix a AR - 
Claimants for benefit, U.I.6. (1)... | Mar. 1 243,797 || -1.6 | —14.8 -15.4 
Per cent of insured population.... | Mar. 1 | B04 | 85x 10 .8x 
Per cent of live applications i : 
LOY SMPLOYMENteccececeovccesos | Mar. 1 8202 | Beeokon 0 76.1% - 


Amount of benefit payments (000)(2). |February| $10,683} +8.7 | -21.5] -19.2 
Index of employment (1939*100)....0.| Jan. 1 | 175.31 


Tumisrations..cocccccessosoucccccecs | DeCEMbEr | T5008 


| 

Earnings and Income | | 
Total labour income ($000,000)...... | December | 703 | - 

| 

{ 

| 

| 


Aol #955 ions 
Average weekly salaries & wages..... | dan. 1 $45.31} -2.8 +70 - 
Average hourly wages (mfg.)..ecocoooe | Jano 1 | $1,099 +1.0 +77 - 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.).| Jan. 1 | £3,148) G30 +1.2 - 

+1.0 +9.0 - 


Average weekly wages (mfg.)osccoocoe | Jano 1 | $46.94 


Cost-of-living index 


(Average 1935-39 = 100) .ccccooocee | Feb. 1 | 175.2 +1.6 | +84] + 7.8 
Real weekly wages | | 
(mfg. Average 1946 = 100) ...cccce00 | Jano 1 | VI 62 #40. +16 - 
Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935=39 bod 100) epoo00000 January 208.6 =Q oo 5 all ae on 
Manufacturing...ccosccercccvcenc0ce January 217.6 | -0.8 Tie oa 
MOnectiy Saree. ou oo oa ele ae onic ow 6 bos January 187.4 i =3,5 rs 7 oe = 
CRE wig wis ha hae eos ek ee EO January 269.8 +25 #2he3 mags 
Industrial Relations | 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost...... | February cdsitedl a eee =-24e1 -43.8 


(1) Includes ordinary live claimants plus claimants for Supplementary Benefit. 
The latter totalled 35,758 at March 1, 1951. 
(2) Including $1,093,565 in Supplementary Benefit payments. 


(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous month and 
for the same month last year. 
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During March and early April, the annual seasonal shifts of 
workers from winter to summer jobs took place on a large scale. With 
the cutting season at an end in most areas, there was an exodus of 
loggers from the woods. In Quebec and the Maritimes, many were going 
back to their farms, but a considerable number were seeking work in 
construction and transportation. Although activity had not begun to 
any great extent in either of these industries, farmers and contractors 
were beginning to hire in anticipation of a heavy volume of work. With 
the early opening of navigation on the Great Lakes on March 15, trans- 
portation workers were also being taken on. 


This spring increase in employment was reflected in the de- 
cline of applications for work on file at National Employment Service 
offices from 296,700 on March 1, to 270,500 on April 15. Most of the 
job opportunities for workers registering at N.E.S. lie in the sea- 
sonal industries or in semi-skilled work in manufacturing. While this 
seasonal labour surplus would indicate that no general shortage of la- 
bour exists, there are particular shortages of specific types of wor- 
kers in some areas. In the industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec, 
machinists, lathe and milling machine operators and iron moulders were 
among the trades in short supply. Draftsmen and engineers are also 
scarce, For the 13,000 students expected to graduate from Canadian 
Universities this spring, job opportunities are more promising than in 
the pastten years. Starting salaries for engineering graduates are, 
in many cases, as high as $250 per month. 


Latest available figures indicate that manufacturing employ- 
ment was 6.7 per cent above that of last year: aircraft and parts were 
19.4 per cent higher and motor vehicles 14.3 per cent up. Although by 
January 1 shipbuilding showed only a minor increase over last year, a 
further rise may be expected now that work is beginning on the defence 
cortracts let. While shortages of materisls were increasing, especially 
of steel, base metals, wool, nylon, plastics and leather, resulting lay- 
offs have not been extensive. Some seasonal layoffs occurred in confec- 
tionary and boot and shoe firms, however. 


As is usual at this time of year, there was considerable vari- 
ation in the employment situation between the different regions. In the 
Maritime provinces and Quebec, unemployment was still increasing during 
March, as many thousands of woodsmen were released at the end of the cut- 
ting season. By mid-April, however, applications on file at N. E. S. 
offices had begun to fall, although not as rapidly as in the other regions. 
This pattern is usual, reflecting the slower spring pick-up and slackened 
logging activity in the east. In Ontario, applications continued to de- 
cline as construction and manufacturing became more active. While there 
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was little change in the situation in the Prairie region during March, 
employment began to increase in the first half of April as spring seed- 
ing, and work on construction projects began, After some disruption 
due to mid-March storms, employment in the logging and construction in- 
dustries increased in the Pacific region and applications on file at 
N.E.8. fell rapidly. 


The current high levels of employment throughout most of 
Canada are a reflection, not only of defence spending, but also 6f the 
current heavy program of capital investment at a time of strong con= 
sumer demand and favourable export markets. Throughout 1951, these 
factors will continue to make demands on available supplies of labour. 
Defence expenditures in 1951 are expected to be more than twice those of 
last year. Projected capital investment by private industry and govern- 
ment, excluding military equipment, is estimated at $4.3 billions, an 
increase of 14 per cent in value and 6 per cent in volume over that ac- 
complished in 1950. Of the total, about $2.7 billion is intended for 
construction of such items as new plants and houses, power plants, oil 
pipe lines, roads, docks and airstrips. The remaining $1.6 billion, 
for new equipment and machinery, reflects the increase in plant expan=- 
sion in manufacturing. 


If all these investment plans are realized this year, the 
investment program would be the largest in Canadian history, and would 
mean that about 22 per cent of the gross national production in 1951 
would be devoted to an increase in capital equipment. This capital in- 
vestment program will likely compete at certain points with defence 
production for both essential materials and skilled labour. Although 
the total labour supply is expected to increase somewhat through na- 
tural increase and immigration, available supplies of specific types of 
both labour and materials may be increasingly scarce. 


The shipbuilding industry, for example, will require some of 
the same tradesmen needed in the construction industry such as electri- 
cians and sheet metal workers. Production of machinery for plant exten- 
sions and improvements demands the services of many of the same skilled 
machine shop workers needed in defence plants. Dams for the generation 
of electric power and runways for airports will require large quantities 
of cement and reinforcing steel, both of which are already in tight sup- 
ply. Essential industrial construction and the manufacture of munitions 
and related equipment will also use up additional tonnages of scarce ma- 
terials like structural steel, galvanized sheet steel and non-ferrous 
metal products. 


Taxation devices have been added to credit restrictions and 
the controls over basic materials as measures intended to divert avail- 
able supplies of materials and labour to defence production and those 
capital investment projects which can contribute most to preparedness. 


EMPLOYMENT PHASES /N THE REHAB/LITA- 
TION OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


A nation's greatest natural resource is its manpower. This 
resource should be evaluated not only as so many thousands 
or millions of people but also as the sum total of the ca- 
pabilities of every individual. The latter comprises the 
ultimate strength of a nation. I% is important, especially 
in the face of present world conditions, that every effort 
be made in Canada to develop and utilize its manpower poten- 
tial to the full. 


Through prejudice, ignorance or misunderstanding, society often 
does not help, and sometimes even prevents, various segments of the popu- 
lation from developing their abilities and making their greatest contri- 
bution to the productive endeavours of the nation. Such discrimination 
may be because of racial or sex differences or it may be based on notice- 
able physical defects. In this article, attention will be confined to the 
latter group of physically handicapped people, some of whom have been 
unable to make their full economic contribution to society. 


Great strides have been made in recent years, particularly fol- 
lowing the two world wars, in enlightening public opinion in Canada in 
support of rehabilitating the physically disabled person. Almost every- 
one has had some personal contact with a disabled veteran and is both 
sympathetic to his difficulty and aware of his native abilities, It is 
accepted without question that every effort should be made to help these 
people become economically independent, if possible, or at least to assist 
them in making the full use of their physical and mental capabilities. 


As a result, many handicapped persons today are successfully 
employed in jobs where their abilities are being used and developed and 
where their services are profitable to employers. There are others, 
however, who are either unemployed or only partially employed. Rehabili- 
tation assistance is needed by many of these people before they can take 
their proper place in employment. 


The rehabilitation services which are now available in Canada 
vary in extent and scope throughout the country. They are provided by 
private agencies established to help handicapped persons, by the prov- 
incial governments through organizations such as Workmen's Compensation 
Boards, by the federal government with its rehabilitation program for 
disabled veterans and through other supplementary schemes, 


This combination of services, however, still does not offer a 
complete program of rehabilitation. There are gaps in some phases and 
overlapping in others. The question of co-ordinating present services 


in the many aspects of rehabilitation, including the medical, training 
and placement pr stop bi is a tremendous one and will not be dealt with 
in this article. Rather, an attempt will be made to discuss only 
the phases of SE Neate directly connected with employment. 


This arbitrary division of the rehabilitation processes is 
not practical or even feasible from the point of view of an overall 
rehabilitation program, One of the basic principles in a rehabilita- 
tion program is that it must operate as one continuous process. Medi- 
cal treatment cannot be divorced from vocational training and placement, 
either in point of time or in viewing the completeness of the program. 
Vocational guidance and even training may begin before the medical 
treatment is completed, and this integration will be an important factor 
in the success of a rehabilitation scheme, 


However, realizing that the separation of rehabilitation pro- 
cesses is’ only theoretical, a useful purpose can be served in examining 
the more technical side of rehabilitation dealing with vocational guid- 
ance, training and placement processes, viewing their importance in the 
scheme and the principles which should guide their application. Because 
of the many agencies and organizations in the field the article does not 
attempt to cover all existing facilities but confines its discussion to 
work which is being done by the federal government. 


No attempt is made to discuss the many other adjustments out- 
side of employment which are required in rehabilitation, ooveneee the 
whole sociological aspects of disability. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


A big step is taken on the road to rehabilitation when a handi- 
capped person chooses the field in which he wishes to work. The deci- 
sion is a vital matter because failure on a job is more serious to a han- 
dicapped person than others who are usually able to move more freely be- 
tween jobs. Too, success in employment is essential because a handicap- 
ped person's activities are often limited outside of employment. 


It is important that trained vocational guidance officers be 
available to assist the handicapped person at the time he is choosing his 
vocation. Thorough interviewing and by giving aptitude, interest and 
personality tests, they may bring to light the person's real interests 


(1) A Conference on the rehabilitation of handicapped workers was held 
February, 1951 in Toronto to discuss ways of co-ordinating present 
private and public efforts. Officials of the Department of Labour, 
National Health and Welfare and Veterans Affairs which jointly or- 
ganized the conference, as well as officials of the ten provinces, 
representatives of voluntary agencies assisting handicapped civil- 
jians, and delegates of universities were in attendance. See April 
issue of Labour Gazette for report on the Conference. 


and ability. They can help further by providing information on occupa- 
tions and their requirements and linking skills acquired before the 
disability with occupational fields where the handicapped person is 
still. able to work. 


Guidance officers are aware of the particular problems 8880- 
ciated with the employment of handicapped workers and can point out 
some of the pitfalls which the person might otherwise not recognize. 
For example, the choice of occupation should be made in full awareness 
of the physical condition of the worker and the type of work he is able 
to do without aggravating his disability. The counsellor is able also 
to bring to the person's attention the pyscho~social effects of the vari- 
ous types of disability. Certain readjustments are more difficult to make 
for persons with one type of disability than another and knowledge of 
these are helpful in selecting a vocational plan. 


To be of greatest value, vocational guidance should be provided 
as early in the rehabilitation 
scheme as the person is physically 
and mentally able to receive it. 
This is often when the patient is 
still in the hospital or sanatorium 
or undergoing extensive medical 
care at home. If supplied at this 
time, it can help a good deal in 
allaying the fears and frustrations 
which often accompany disability. 


Assistance Given to Vocational 
Guidance by Federel Government 


: a é A handicapped person seeking 
PRR ANO/CALPED WORKER BEING INTERVIEMES employment has access to the voca- 
tional guidance facilities provided 
by the National Employment Service. Special counselling services are 
available in 27 employment offices in Canada through a Special Placements 
Division. 


In all offices but Montreal and Toronto, the main means of 
guidance is interviewing the person one or more times and providing him 
with the necessary information regarding occupations and the opportunities 
in the various fields. In Montreal and Toronto, however, officers have 
been trained in the application of psychological testing and both interest 
and aptitude tests are given. Plans are under way to extend the latter 
service to other cities. 


Occupational monographs prepared by the Federal Government are 
useful both for counsellors and applicants. These monographs describe 
the nature of work in various occupations, the entrance and training re- 
quirements, earnings, working conditions, opportunities for employment, etc. 


Under the rehabilitation program of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, vocational guidance is available to all disabled veterans. Vet- 
erans Welfare Officers undertook the work and the veterans were provided 
counselling when needed, in hospitals, sanatoriums or elsewhere. The ~ 
selection of a vocational plan was approved by the doctor in charge. 


However, most of the vocational guidance facilities provided 
in Canada for handicapped and other persons come under the scope of the 
provincial rather than federal government=-they are closely connected 
with education which is a provincial matter, Guidance is given in many 
high schools and vocational schools throughout Canada, and the handi- 
capped youth, who has been able to take his place in formal education 
along with the physically fit, has access to these facilities. 


In addition, it is often necessary to provide guidance under 
the provincial Workmen's Compensation Boards for injured workers who 
must seek a new field of work because of their disability. A Civilian 
Rehabilitation Program has also been set up in the province of Saskat~- 
chewan which offers rehabilitation services, including vocational guid- 
ance, to all handicapped persons. | 


A great deal of valuable counselling work is also done by 
agencies dealing with specific groups of handicapped workers, such as 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. Many workers in these 
specialized organizations have had years of experience in selecting em- 
ployment for handicapped persons. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Training plays an important part in the rehabilitation program 
because it gives the handicapped worker a chance to develop and prove 
his natural ability. Another important consideration is that the physi- 
cally handicapped worker is less qualified to fill unskilled jobs since 
in most cases physical strength is the most important criterion. Under 
a broad training scheme, a handicapped person has an opportunity to 
select an occupation for which he has particular ability. 


A training scheme for rehabilitating handicapped persons must 
take into account many factors. One of the primary considerations is 
that financial assistance should be available to the person while in 
training and that this allowance should be reasonably large. It may also 
be necessary to provide pre-education or to arrange for academic conces- 
sions to enter certain trades, to supply special equipment, provide trans- 
portation to and from classes, etc. It is usually advisable for handi- 
capped persons to take their training alongside other trainees but shel- 
tered workshops may be necessary in cases of severe disability. These 
shops employ solely handicapped persons and the equipment, type of prod= 
uct and wages paid may be arranged to suit these circumstances. 


The training may take various forms. The most common is the 
formal class-room vocational training, but on-the-job training is ex- 
cellent for handicapped workers since it gives them a chance to grad- 
ually build up their confidence. Correspondence courses may also be 
helpful and are particularly valuable for tubercular and bed-ridden 
persons. Home-bound training schemes enable persons who cannot leave 
their home to receive instruction. 


Assistance Given to Vocational Training by the Federal Government 


Opportunities for vocational training are largely provided by 
the provincial governments. Technical schools, universities, projects 
under various provincial government departments, are available to train 
handicapped and other persons through usual channels. 


The federal government has arrangements, however’, for assist- 
ing the provinces financially in 
the development and provision of 
vocational training. All prov- 
inces wishing to participate may 
receive financial aid under the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act, 1942, which covers training 
for young people, industrial 
supervisors, indentured apprentices, 
unemployed persons and discharged 
members of the Armed Services. 


The training program for un- 
employed persons is the one most 
used by handicapped persons. 

Under an agreement signed between 

ent those provinces wishing assistance 
and the federal government, unemployed persons can receive training and 
are provided with a financial allowance. The number of courses available, 
the length and period of time they operate, and the areas in which they 
are given, vary from province to province. 


Some 306 unemployed men and 384 women were in training under 
this scheme at February 28, 1951. To date, the program is largely limited 
to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and the Prairie provinces; no agreement has 
yet been signed by the provincial governments in Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island. The greatest headway has been made in Nova Scotia and it is 
estimated that of the 175 persons enrolled in this province at the end of 
February, more than 15 per cent were handicapped. 


The federal government also assists in the training field by 
allowing workers who are in receipt of unemployment insurance payments to 
take training when approved by employment office officials. A wide 
variety of courses covering many occupations are available under this 
scheme, 
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Indirectly the handicapped as well as all other persons may 
benefit by the assistance given to the provinces under the Vocational 
Schools Assistance Agreement which provides financial aid for vocational 
training carried on and developed on a secondary school level. Under 
agreement, the provinces may be given an annual grant of $10,000 a year 
from the federal government with an additional $1,910,000 grant over a 
10-year period to be allotted to provinces according to the proportion 
of young people in the 15 - 19 age group, and an additional $10,000 
allotted on the same basis to provide for capital expenditure on buildings 
and equipment. Under this agreement, federal assistance has been approved 
for 286 vocational schools. During the year 1947-48, enrolment in daytime 
classes was 49,094 and in evening classes 67,062. Statistics are not 
available on the number of handicapped persons instructed. 


Under the Department of Veterans Affairs, the rehabilitation 
training program included all types of education and training activities, 
including correspondence courses with part-time tutors. On-the-job train- 
ing has been greatly encouraged. With few exceptions, the disabled vet- 
eran took his training with other ex=-servicemen and in cases such as the 
blind and paraplegics, special arrangements were made to accommodate then. 
During this time the veterans received disability pensions as well as 
allowances. 


In addition to governmental training projects, there are, of 
course, many projects which provide facilities for instruction under pri- 
vate ownership. In some agencies dealing with handicapped persons, a 
training scheme is incorporated in the operations of the organization as, 
for example, the Ganadian National Institute for the Blind which provides 
instruction at home or in occupational work shops. 


The current high levels of employment have tended to cloud the 
important issue of training. Unskilled jobs have been available in fairly 
large numbers during the post-war period and one of the big problems faced 
by training officials is to keep persons in training on a relatively low 
financial allowance when these openings are available. With a less favour- 
able employment situation, however, the need for training becomes more 
apparent, especially for handicapped workers, who would have to face 
increased competition in securing and holding employment. 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


A major goal of the whole rehabilitation process is to find 
suitable employment for the handicapped person. The degree to which this 
is done reflects not only the adequacy of placement techniques but also 
the success of the earlier stages of the program. 


If the earlier steps of rehabilitation have been taken and the 
worker is physically fit and trained, placement work consists of matching 
the abilities of the handicapped person with the requirements of jobs 
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reported or uncovered by contacting employers. Effective publicity work 
for handicapped workers is particularly valuable at this time. 


It is important that placement officers have a thorough know- 
ledge of the occupational structure and requirements of industry in gen- 
eral and of the particular establishments in his vicinity. Job analysis 
surveys are helpful to them in this regard. 


Placement officers endeavour wherever possible to find employ- 
ment where the handicapped person may take his place along side of other 
workers and at the same rate of pay. This is not always feasible, how- 
ever, and it is sometimes necessary to use the provisions which exist in 
all provinces for paying the handicapped workers less than the minimum 
wage prescribed by law. Sheltered workshops which employ solely handi- 
capped workers also may be needed by persons who are severely disabled 
or who must gradually build up their work ability. 


Federal Government Assistance in Placement of Handicapped Workers_ 


The Special Placement sections of Employment Service offices 
which are available for the guidance of handicapped workers are also 
responsible for their placement. 


The following table shows the number of placements of vocation- 
ally handicapped persons effected by the National Employment Service, 
1946 = 19503 


Year Male Female Total 
L946 b. abhttesdaaokls 138 3,518 145250 
AGA se. wbatichei snl ly545 35299 14,844 
NOAGe diesels ste dod A422 3,228 13,650 
bOLD Seow dehaad « 8,241 5 dl 115382 
LOS ado ade wa eat ¢8,089 2,881 10 59770 


A great deal of valuable publicity as well as placement work is 
done on behalf of handicapped workers by the Employment Service. Indivi-~ 
dual employers throughout Canada are being constantly approached to con- 
sider the employment of handicapped workers, A survey has been taken by 
employment officers of employed handicapped workers which showed a favour- 
able work-record compared with other employees on production, incidence of 
accidents, absenteeism and labour turnover. This has been most useful in 
breaking dow prejudices and misunderstandings of employers about the 
handicapped employee. 


The extent of activity which can be undertaken by the kmploy- 
ment Service on behalf of the disabled, however, is limited among other 
things by the number of Special Placements staff. There are only 123 
Special Placement officers throughout Canada whose duties include not 
only the guidance and placement of physically handicapped persons but 
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similar services for all persons with vocational handicaps, such as 
youths, ex-prisoners, persons with mental and personal problems. Since 
all these placements are particularly time-consuming, applicants cannot 
receive the individual attention they require. 


Another problem is that many of the handicapped applicants who 
seek work at National Employment Service offices are not physically able 
to take employment. The Employment Service, in considering these appli- 
cants for placement, must take into account the needs of employers. Un- 
satisfactcry referrals can injure the goodwill built up between the Enm- 
ployment Service and employers, which would affect all phases of employ- 
ment office activity. 


Officers are also hindered in placement work by the lack of 
job analysis information. Because of their costly nature, there has been 
little work in this line done in Canada. A job analysis program is being 
a developed in the Department of La- 
bour by the Economics and Research 
Branch in co-operation with the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


Under the rehabilitation pro- 
gram of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, placement of veterans was 
carried on in co-operation with 
the Employment Service. Veterans 
Welfare Officers made direct place- 
ments when the opportunity arose, 
but liaison was always kept up with 
employment office officials. 


Much of the pioneering work in 
placing handicapped workers has 
been done by special private agencies and by the provincial governments 
through Workmen's Compensation Boards. Sheltered workshops have been 
made available by private agencies in most of the larger centres of Canada, 
some of which provide a home-bound service. Much valuable publicity work 
is done by Councils for the Guidance of the Handicapped which have been 
formed in Montreal and Vancouver. 


It is becoming increasingly important to provide rehabilitation 
services for handicapped workers. As indicated above, the Federal Govern- 
ment is offering valuable assistance in the guidance, training and place- 
ment of handicapped persons. This supplements the services offered by 
provincial governments and private agencies. There is, however, a need for 
comordination of the various schemes, both in the placement and medical 
field. 


What would an extension of rehabilitation services at this time 
accomplish? The reward would be great alone in terms of the human happiness 
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it would bring the handicapped men and women and those most directly con- 
nected with them. 


| But, in addition, it can prove itself to be economically sound. 
The goods and services which could be produced by the handicapped person 
now idle would add to the national wealth. It has been estimated in the 
United States that the cost of keeping a person as a public charge for 
one year is as much as the average cost of rehabilitating him to a point 
where he is economically productive. 


It has been estimated that there are about 475,000 disabled 
persons in Canada, including war casualties, although this figure should 
be viewed with considerable reservations because of the lack of accurate 
statistical data on the subject. Of these, it is estimated that 150,000 
still require rehabilitation before taking their place in employment. 


It appears that about 80 per cent of the disabled can be reha~ 
bilitated to the point where they can take their place in employment. In 
this regard it is interesting to note the statistics of the Department 
of Veterans! Affairs which provided a complete program of rehabilitation 
for veterans. Of the 16,000 veterans receiving pensions assessed at 80 
per cent or more disability, only about 1,500 or less than 10 per cent 
are today unemployed. 


The employment of physically handicapped persons at the present 
time is probably higher and unemployment lower than it has ever been, al- 
though there is no statistical information on this subject. The registra- 
tion of handicapped workers at National Employment Service offices, in- 
cluding the mentally handicapped, totalled 9,000 at the middle of February 
- of whom 7,600 were men and 1,400 women. This does not cover all those 
seeking work through other agencies or by their own efforts. The continu- 
ing wave of prosperity during the past ten years has favoured the employ=- 
ment of handicapped workers at least temporarily, but in a time of eco- 
nomic adversity the problem of finding them jobs may again become serious. 
At the same time, the population of handicapped workers is expected to in- 
crease. Continually more of the population will be in the older age bra~ 
cket and it is in this age group that the incidence of disability increases 
sharply. In addition, because of medical advances, persons are able to 
live for many years despite severe impairment. 


The problem of disability and the need for rehabilitation will 
not lessen of itself, It may be that Canada's need for additonal man- 
power will be an important factor in pushing forward the development of 
a more comprehensive rehabilitation program. 
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Employment Service Activities 


Only a small number of the applications registered at Employ- 
ment Service offices during the winter months were removed from the 
active file during March. A 3,400 decline in applications from men and 
a 3,000 drop in female registrations during the month brought the number 
registered at March 29 to2%, 300, some 61,300 of whom were women. The 
first week in April indicated a more pronounced decline with applications 
dropping by 7,200 to 283,100; the total drop from the seasonal high in 
applications at that date was about 21,000. 


The decline in March took place mainly among applicants regis- 
tered in the construction, transportation and metalworking trades. In- 
creased registrations of loggers, rising form 5,400 to 8,300 during the 
month offset the general downward trend evident in all major occupations. 
Applications were slightly fewer in the unskilled occupations and Easter 
activity brought about a dropping off in registrations in sales work. 


The growing labour demand was evidenced in the rise in wfilled 
vacancies. It should, however, be kept in mind that statistics on vacan- 
cies represent only those jobs which employers report to the Employment 
Service. By March 29, unfilled vacancies had risen to 41,400 an increase 
of 2,500 in jobs for men and 1,200 for women from March 1. Orders for 
male farm help have almost doubled during the month although the number 
on file at the month-end was still small. Vacancies in the metalworking 
trades rose from 1,800 to 2,800, in construction from 500 to 800 and in 
unskilled occupations from 3,600 to 4,600. 


Placements showed a minor advance, increasing by about 200 a 
week to total 14,100 on an average each week in March. 


Although the number of applications continued to be substantial 
and vacancies showed only a moderate gain, employment office officials 
were already making plans to meet an anticipated labour shortage during 
the summer months. While the shortages may occur in many occupations, 
depending on the area, they are expected to be felt mainly in skilled 
and technical jobs connected with the metalworking trades, and in the 
primary industry group, particularly in agriculture. 


National Employment Service offers its assistance in bringing 
technical men to the job through the Executive and Professional offices. 
As well as five regional offices, there are full-time E. and P. employ- 
ment offices maintained in the following wniversitiess Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba, Toronto (for graduates only) Montreal, Laval, and Sir 
George Williams College. At other universities, N.E.S. officers work in 
co-operation with university staffs. 
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Because of the shortage of engineers, employers this year have 
been approaching the graduating students while they are still at wiver- 
sity. Employment officers had registered all interested students by the 
middle of January and, with a rough screening of applications, were able 
to provide employers with suitable applicants for referral or interview. 
The 2,450 engineers expected to graduate this year are being rapidly 
absorbed at starting salaries around $225 a month. Many undergraduates 
are also able to secure well-paid jobs in the technical field. 


In the Executive and Professional offices, apart from the uni- 
versities, some 400 vacancies were on file for engineers and 500 for 
draughtsmen with applications numbering 400 and 300 respectively. Many 
of the applicants cannot be matched with reported jobs however because of 
age barriers, insufficient academic training, and language difficulties 
in the case of immigrants. 


In the metalworking trades, there is some hesitancy on the part 
of employers to report vacancies because of the known shortage of suitable 
applicants. Clearance facilities do 
offer an incentive, however, since 
they can broaden the field of recruit- 
ing to anywhere in Canada and even a- 
broad, if desired. About 400 jobs 
were reported a week in the iron and 


steel industry during the first two 


Jobs and Applications Registered 
in the Metalworking Trades 
January - April 1951 


9, 000- - 9,000 


8,000 APPLICATIONS 8,000] months of 1951 with an average of a- 
7000- i -75000| bout 300 placements made during the 
6, 000 6,000} same time. By March 29, unfilled va- 


cancies remaining on file for these 
occupations stood at 2,800 and applica- 
tions at 5,700. 


5 000- - §,000 

4,000 ————- 4, 000 

3, 000- VACANCIES i gemm  - 3p 000 
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1,000 3/000) Employment Service is able to help 
Apr. May meet labour needs in a number of ways. 
Farmers can report vacancies and re- 
ceive help through the regular employ- 
ment office channels; the number of orders filed last year varied from 
2,700 a week in September to 200 a week in the winter low. Placements 
numbered about 1,800 and 160 during the same period. In addition, N.E.S. 
officers co-operate in recruiting workers for the seasonal movements of 
farm help, of which there were some 16 organized last summer, involving 
around 14,000 persons. This does not include minor movements of which 
there is no record. Another important means of meeting labour needs in 
agriculture is through immigration. Group movements of workers sponsored 
by the Department of Labour have been responsible for bringing into Canada 
some 11,000 persons for farm work since 1946 and the great majority of 
these were placed by the Employment Service. This excludes the Dutch 
workers taking up farm work in Canada and other farm immigrants, who in 
many instances also have been placed by the Employment Service. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. 
i ii zt 
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Table 1 Occupational Distribution of Applications 
by Workers and of Job Openings Registered 
with the National Employment Service. 
March 29, 1951 


toh Apps. by Excess of Appli- 
Occupation : ; ‘ cations over 
Openings Poe aa Job Openings 
MALES. 

Professional and Semiprofessional....cecsecooce 15,334 29319 985 
Engin6ers..csccsessecees sielwlelsie eens oo Wald te ai 3 423 LAA 21 
Draughtsmen.......es0. ede Rees sca de dae oe 508 251 257 

Managerial and Official... cccccscessscovescees 206 nly Ag ho) 1,269 

Clerical rel acs esis es sieie ce TUS cade e Were es Oe Fr a: 1,904 7,519 15635 

Sales... 2903Se.. 085. SOV OLY elt Paden ue pasegde sack 539 4.5726 3,187 

Service Sresse ces eee rears coccocevseen se eee seed 925 17,086 16,161 

Farm Hands S. cnc acc ce rok Teen ceodehecson di wows 1,417 1,441 24 

SOQMENs Sr ciscocscccd ess ovvesevs ees eces dividers 70 Ay yo13 4,243 

Skilled and Semiskilled....c.ccccescsccvesovvoes 15,582 94,071 78,489 
Food and Tobacco Products. sesvss costs eco. 46 1,845 1,799 
Primary and Secondary Textiles..scccscccee 222 Lesa 1,316 
Lumbering and Lumber Products....... eeuaine 8,417 11,904 3,487 

Loggers and Bushmen.....scececces desinatele 8,148 8,343 195 
Pulp, Paper Printing and Publishing,...... Lae: 580 469 
Rubber Goods, Leather and Leather Products 66 yaedpS 1,079 
Metalwork d s,».« casas a0. «9.0.6 80,60, 8.069, 9,9 4-¢1.0,0:0 Pay wn he aa 5,005 2,894 

Machinists, Toolmakers, Die Setters..... 946 803 143 

Other Machine Shop Workers.....eceeccees 899 708 191 

Sheet Metal Worker sis o.oo 0.4 & sysc0s 00 Sd eee 216 578 362 

Foundry Workers ..cccesccscceccvecce Sibly. § 116 380 264 

BOUAGY MOK OLS c.4:5.¢.5.0 sPuseie-a.6 etejaad> ment a bssts Ld 165 nen 

Structural Iron and Steel Workers.....0. 83 785 702 

“Welders and Flame Cutters.cocsceccscecccs 250 Si2 Ps 

Blacksmiths, Forgemen, TreatersS....e.so Tk> 808 693 
BlSCtG al oc vein v ccc dAONe oc cccs cee Atle ce a0 183 1,270 1,087 

BIGCer Cl olocscccs es censeewns cvesenees age 147 1,192 1,045 

Radio. Manufacturinge.as.0 ac000 se diggs cieeie:s ig 17 4 
Automobile Workers, N.E.C..cccccscevcesesc 3 ai 68 
Aircraft Workers, N.B.Cowcscccseccoes — t 61 69 8 
Railroad Equip. & Shipbldg. Workers N.B.C.. 8 190 182 
Win ORS store seuers extubdcne dite ot tnyren core'e's 193 1,169 976 
Ors ECL LOn aie ancpiete eceree Corelanse eslaqele Geeauerelie,s 768 345383 33,615 

Bricklayers and Tile Setters..sesccccscs 124 1,368 1,244 

Carpenters. o o.oo divide ts vice wie wie'e oo ewwie cles 342 23,491 235149 

Plumbers and Steam FitterS.cccecceescecce 116 E,631 1,515 
Truck & Tractor DriverS...ccocsecoscesoess gs 12,827 12,476 
Mi Lbwr i gt ¢. o0' » 0 divigorsin » cleicieiaie.c s¥isieleieicie.e 6 42 462 420 
Automobile Mechanics and Repairmen.oececcs 498 1,733 P4235 
PareGetcs ae cess 00s cs si eee se «cettlat uae wk 64 25392 2,328 
Apprentices. cceccccecesevcvescocecceeccecs 156 A slT4 4,018 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled...cseccccces 1,619 12,051 BB PR 8 ss 

Unskilled...cccces ey Veer eee ee ee Ce 4,065 94,866 90 ,801 

ier hina ba mete tr ea La LUGS ais yiaiete av at 12 1,126 1,128 
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Table 1 —(Concl'd) 


Apps. Excess of Appli- | 


Job: ; 
: by cations over 
rpilgeheans Openings Workers Job Openings 
FEMALES. 
Clerical .:yo.ee swe ce se eee iy. in tele ete elela ee eee tay oer Logica 8,739 
Secretaries, Stenographers and Typists..... 2,787 6 Pr tee? 464 
Sales. (Gi wee ned ese 6 amen ta on bs Fautes s aces Sees ete 8,967 7,797 
Service....e. bate ce eae co eistes ea Biita ee caeen eC eMibe eae 12,937 7,719 
Watkresses Seve iaa des cece ts Dies cap scanned 976 3,447 2,471 
Domestic and Personal Service Workers...... 3,776 43506 730 
Skilledeahd Semiskillea arses es Crea dees cuuccans |, 2 g04L 10 ,705 8,064 
Primary and Secondary Textiles..c.ccccecees 239134 59339 3,205 
Laundering, Cleaning, Dyeing and Fressing.. 147 1,039 892 
Other Skilled and Semiskilled....ccccccaees 342 4,327 3,985 
Unskil led ssicscon ss rere er er ee ee ee 574 13,391 12,817 
All ‘Otte Sa’, « sss ce da tduchae nae © eta tiesse veunes 328 Reale 1,874 
Total, ‘Males. ...s2000% Reese Wee oO e cocceddereaessahseoy 228 942 201,888 
Total, Femaglese.ccvederoterneswredtPhlowsetisedda the sede 61,334 47,010 


Grand FORA es ac ceus Obie tcecencedirdias tiesdect ee 41,378 290 ,276 248.898 
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Table II — PLACEMENT OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


ePeries February * January February 
1951 ory 95) 1950 

Applications  Biledix. net autions has os 39 ,000 48,000 37 ,000 
VaGandien oui tied snandias dus ceed C8 20 ,000 19,000 14,000 
PLECOMENGS ste dels Haas Monee oi ae ae 13,900 12 , 300 9,500 
MIO TY vo dk do ace eo tae erécaneednc tN as 4,400 4,400 3,400 
VOUCTANS s/o octets ance Scola fork 1,800 2,000 1,600 
EES LC BDO dee ate ta nae'la.a auhaiar danerant ese 260 240 140 
Executive & Professional.....e.o- 55 yb, 60 
Workers Transferred to Jobs... 265 350 100 


& Latest date for which complete figures are available. 
x Renewals not included. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR FARM LABOUR, /95/ 


A shortage of farm workers is to be expected in a tight labour 
market, such as that predicted for this summer, and there were indications 
during April that this condition was already developing. The demand for 
farm labour has been strong this spring and far more farmers than last 
year have been asking for immigrant farm labour. 


Although the supply of workers was adequate during the early 
spring there was no large surplus of workers, either on the farms or a- 
mong the unemployed, which can be counted on to fill agricultural man- 
power requirements in the coming year. In the past decade, the farm la- 
bour force has declined from about 1,350,000 to nearly 1,150,000. In 
this period, other industries have been building up their staffs, partly 
at the expense of agriculture. There were indications during the first 
half of 1950, when a condition of general labour surplus existed, that 
the farm labour force might again be expanded. But with the pick-up in 
employment in the latter part of the year, it was again difficult to 
recruit workers and the industry entered the 1951 season without a good 
supply of workers on the farms to draw upon, as was the case in pre-war 
years. 


There were some 290,000 registered unemployed around the first 
of April but the farmer is finding it increasingly difficult to compete 
for the services of these workers. While wages and working conditions on 
the farm have improved in recent years, there has been an even more marked 
advance in wage levels in other industries. In January, the average mon- 
thly wage paid farm help, plus board, was estimated at about $76.00. The 
average of weekly earnings in all other industries at the same date was 
over $45.00. There is some indication of a further rise in farm wages 
this spring, tractor men in the west were being offered $100 to $125 per 
month and, in some instances, it was reported that hours of work are be- 
ing reduced. By and large, however, wages and working conditions con- 
tinue to be more attractive in non-farm industries. 
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Immigration has been a valuable supplementary source of farm 
labour in the postwar years and will again be an important factor in 
the 1951 season. The supply of D.P.'s available for farm work is not 
so large this year, particularly of single men who are in greatest de- 
mand. However, 3,410 Displaced Persons had been requested for general 
farm work by April 1 of whom 224 had arrived and 1,500 more were ex- 
pected before July 31. As well, 1,000 Displaced Persons were being 
brought in for beet work of whom 350 had arrived by April 1. It is 
also expected that 300 couples will be arriving by July to go into 
farm work. 


Dutch farmers will continue to be admitted in large numbers 
and an increase in immigration from other countries, such as Italy, is 
anticipated. In addition to those who came in under the "organized" 
movements of farm workers, which are listed above, about 2,000 farmers 
and farm workers came in through the normal flow of immigration in the 
first two months of the year. 


The recruitment and placement of farm workers in Canada will 
again be facilitated by the Federal~-Provincial Farm Labour Agreements. 
These agreements call for active participation in this work by the Fed- 
eral Department of Labour, the National Employment Service and the Pro- 
vincial Governments. These agreements are designed particularly to 
make the best possible use of available manpower to harvest special 
crops—such as the western wheat crop, the British Columbia fruit and 
vegetable harvest and the hay and grain crop in eastern Canada. Pro=- 
vincial agencies also will be helping to meet local demands for farm 
labour. The following data on the number of workers involved in the 
organized movements in 1950 indicate the extent of the assistance given 
to agriculture in Canada from this source: 


1. International Movements 
Tobacco WorkerS.ccscsseesecees L652 
2. Interprovincial Movements 
Fruit Picking s.icsvscssseeee ee. vee 
Grain Harvesting ssccesss coos. OY 29258 
Hay Harvestingo..cocceccseveee Lyk 
Potato Harvestingecwcccccccees 594 
General Farm Works c.cccsceesce” ete 
3. Intraprovincial Movements 
Apple Harvesting. .cccccccceres 950 
Berry Pickers....cceseccescses 13900 
Beet Harvesting...ccccceccceece 500 
Potato Picking. Jo ccsescovccos tpg 
Best Blocking... ..sccccceseessss L000 
Fruit Picking (Students)...... 1,600 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION FOR DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


There has been a tremendous growth in plant construction since 
the start of the Korean war but only a small segment of this has been 
for direct defence production. There are two main reasons for this. 
First, with the unprecedented growth in manufacturing plant capacity in 
the past decade, the Canadian economy is better able to cope with the 
needs of war production. Secondly, rather than the broad, all-out pro- 
gram of the last war, Canadian defence production now is concentrated in 
a few fields—aircraft, shipbuilding, and electronics, notably. Among 
the basic manufacturing industries, however, such as iron and steel, 
petroleum and base metals, an intensive program of industrial expansion 
is being carried out to extend processing facilities in line with major 
resouree development and to provide more materials for the production 
of military equipment and supplies. 


Aircraft: The main industrial expansion for defence purposes 
at present is taking place in the aircraft industry. With a program 
. aia’ wa» elbracing a three-year expenditure 
Ewe, of $1.5 billions, several new 
plants are to be built and old 
ones re-opened. 


A. V. Roe (Canada) Ltd. at 
Malton, Ontario, is carrying out a 
huge expansion program, which will 
see 600,000 square feet of floor 
space added to the existing one 
million feet. The new additions 
will be principally for the produc- 
tion. of Orenda jet engines and 
should be completed in 1952. The 
increase in employment as a result 
will be part of a general increase 
in the plant's work force from the 
present 6,000 to an anticipated 10,000 to 12,000 by 1952. 


In Montreal, Canadair Ltd. has just completed a new $2,000,000 
plant for the production of airframes for the F-86 fighter. Employment. 
in the plant has not shown a large increase as yet, but is expected to 
rise from 3,000 to 6,500 in the first six months of this year. 


For the future, plans are being considered to produce the 
Harvard trainer again in Canada. This would result in the re-opening 
of the Fort William plant of the Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd. and the 
building of a new engine plant by the Canadian Pratt & Whitney Co. Ltd., 
at Montreal to manufacture radial-type engines. It has been reported 
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that the construction of the latter plant would result in employment re- 
quirements of 3,000. 


There has been considerable industrial expansion also among 
firms supplying parts for aircraft production. A.V. Roe, for example, 
has over 350 supplier firms. Among these, Canadian Acm Screw and Gear 
Ltd. is building a large new plant to produce precision gears in greater 
quantity. Canadian Steel Improvement Ltd., a subsidiary of a Cleveland 
firm, will set up a plant at Toronto to produce blade forgings for the 
Orenda jet engine. Sir George Godfrey and Partners Ltd. at Montreal is 
expanding facilities to produce pressurization equipment. The Dowty Co. 
at Ajax, Ont. was established in 1950 and will produce undercarriages and 
hydraulic parts and systems for aircraft. It is reported that Dominion 
Magnesium Ltd. will construct a $2,500,000 plant at Haley, Ont. to pro- 
duce parts for A. V. Roe Ltd., 


Electronics and Commmications: In this field, Canada is play- 
ing an increasingly important part. Many of the products required can be 
turned out by the existing large electrical apparatus industry but at 
‘least two new plants are being constructed. The Dominion government 
radar plant at Toronto is operating at capacity and it has recently been 
announced that another $2,000,000 radar plant will be constructed in that 
city which would employ 1,500 workers. Another large project is the new 
electronics division of Canadian Westinghouse Ltd., at Hamilton which will 
employ about 1,000 by the end of 1951. 


Among other industries which have received defence contracts— 
shipbuilding, textiles and motor vehicles—little or no plant construction 
specifically for completion of these contracts has been undertaken. As 
the defence program gains momentum, it may be that further development will 
be necessary in these sectors. In this connection, the Hon. GC. D. Howe, 
Minister of Defence Production, stated in the House of Commons in February: 


"To date, it has been possible to place defence contracts with- 
out any material expansion of industrial facilities. It is now obvious 
that growing requirements will make it necessary to expand Canada's in- 
dustrial capacity." 


MOST LAY- OFFS IN MANUFACTURING 
DUE TO MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


In March, only 1,627 workers were laid-off by manufacturing 
firms for non-seasonal reasons, as reported by local offices of the Na- 
tional Employment Service. For the past several months, industrial lay- 
offs have been due chiefly to material shortages. The shortage of steel, 
which started causing lay-offs about September, 1950, continues to hamper 
production; shortages of other materials are becoming more numerous and 
causing lay-offs in textile, leather, and glass products manufacturing. 


There were only 62 lay-offs reported as the result of a steel 
shortage in manufacturing industry during the month of March, This com- 
pares with 553 in January, and 105 in February. These lay-offs were 
evenly divided amongst three firms and are of only short duration. 


Lay-offs in the textile industry because of material shortages 
increased as 215 workers were reported as released in March, compared to 
none in February and 15 in January. Hosiery firms were the hardest hit 
in March, as three firms laid off 125 workers, because of a shortage of 
nylon thread. The Butterfly Hosiery Co. at Drummondville, Quebec let out 
50 workers temporarily. Exquisite Hosiery Co. at St. Jean Quebec re- 
leased 25 workers, while another Drummondville hosiery firm released 50 
workers, A fur manufacturing company at Quebec city laid off 9% workers 
because of a shortage of furs. 


Leather manufacturing firms are handicapped by a shortage of 
hides, and as a result 130 workers were laid off - 30 at St. George de 
Beauce, Quebec, and 100 at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


A shortage of silica sand is causing considerable disruption in 
the production of glass. Two Montreal firms released a total of 200 wor- 
kers for a temporary period. 


Heaviest lay-offs during the month were from confectionery manu- 
facturing firms. Four firms. Four firms released 320 workers, reportedly 
because of resistance to high prices, during the month of March. Patter- 
son Chocolates Ltd. laid off 25 workers; Lowneys Chocolates Co. Ltd. at 
Montreal released 200 workers, Ganong Bros. St. Stephen, N.B. - 25, and 
a firm at Winnipeg, 70 workers. The reduction in the Government excise 
tax on chocolate products may assist this industry in regaining previ- 
ous employment levels. 


REPORTED LAY-OFFS IN MANUFACTURING 
MARCH 1952. 


- 


Misc- Chemieal Trans- Wood Leather Rubber Iron Non- Clothing ‘Pood 
ellaneous Prod. portation Prod. Prod. Prod. and metallie and 
Equipment Steel Mineral Beverages 
Prod. Prodo 


Reported Non-seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry 
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Reported Lay-offs (1) 
During March, 1951 


( 


Reported 


Industry Employment at 


Number of 


| Number of | March 1, 1951 (2) 

Plants | Workers j ; 
Iron and steel products...... 5 168,150 
Transportation equipment..... | a 116 , 800 
Food and beverages..ccecocccs | 6 114,350 
Cotbed Rg aes xcnnerele ga e Ne wis 5 96 ,650 
Wood: prodmets owas! ewasinnieie Bele) 4 84300 
Pa per PEOGUC Tew dieing @ og.4-0 oad Onl 2 71,300 
Non-ferrous metal products... 1 47 5750 
Chemical producté...secceccee 2 46 4,50 
Lesther-oroducte. .s..sas cases 2 28 700 
Non-metallic mineral products a 26,100 
Rubber prodmote. 0... ck cones 2 21,250 
Other: Goce nen cs cs vases - 225 800 


Metals ssenscep |e ear 1,047,600 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Sources Employment and Payrolls Branch, D. B. S. 

(3) Employment in the six industries in which no non- 
seasonal lay-offs were reported in March, 1950. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


APPLICATIONS ON FILE WITH N.E.S. AT APRIL 1 


% Wage Change from 
& Salary % Labour 
REGION Number Workers Force Mar. 1/51 Mar. 30/50 
Newfoundland 12, 400 18.3 10.2 +. 14d 00 = 0 8.1-70.0 
Maritimes 34, 200 12.3 8.2 900 - 18, 800 
Quebec 95,600 wae 6.6 + 3,100 - 55, 000 
Ontario 56, 700 ae 3.2 - 6,700 - 39, 000 
Prairie 49, 600 9.6 5.0 - 1, 200 - 1,800 
Pacific 41, 800 11. 8 9.8 - 3,000 - 8,600 
CANADA 290, 300 thot 5.5 =— 6, 300 -137, 900 


March, the quietest part of the winter season in the 
ATLANTIC _ Atlantic region, brought little change in the employ- 

ment picture in any of the four provinces. Unfavour- 
able weather conditions, together with an exodus of logging workers in- 
to construction and farming, contributed to a further slackening in the 
forestry industry during the month. Farming, fishing, and construction 
activity had not begun generally, or on any scale; and a lack of orders 
cut back the operations of smaller coal mines, However, most manufac- 
turing was very active; waterfront work in the major ports reached peak 
volume; and shipbuilding and aircraft production employment was expand- 
ing. 


On the whole, there remained considerably fewer job seekers 
on the regional labour market than there were last year, despite the 
slack or deteriorating situation in the primary industries. The main- 
tenance of above-normal construction employment in larger centres, much 
lighter seasonal lay-offs from steel plants and paper mills, higher 
levels of mining employment and the increased manpower demands of the 
woods industries, all have contributed to higher labour income this 
winter, thus both directly and indirectly keeping down the number of 
those seeking work. 


During March the Newfoundland economy began the transition to 
spring and summer activity, this year with less unemployment than in 
other post-war years. The strength of world demand for newsprint and 
wood pulp contributed most to this relatively favourable situation; but 
lumbering employment was also high. 


Among the indications of increasing activity were the start 
during March of south coast bank fishing, herring fishing and herring 
packing; the acceleration of preparations for the early opening of 
coastal navigation. 
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There was virtually no change in the employment situation in 
Prince Edward Island, where all the major industries — farming, fishing, 
food processing and canning, construction — were at the bottom of the 
seasonal slump. During March, the unusually large volume of pulpwood 
shipments to the mainland continued. Another movement from the Island — 
that of young farm workers to defence manufacturing centres in Ontario 
and Quebec — occasioned concern as to a possible shortage of farm help 
this summer. 


Opposing trends in employment as between areas and industries 
in Nova Scotia resulted in an unchanged volume of unemployment during 
March. The impact of defence spending became more apparent, showing up 
in actual hirings of shipyard workers and aircraft production trainees 
in Halifax, in preparations for the start of shipbuilding in Pictou, and 
in production of clothing and footwear in Amherst. 

Dollars 


AVERAGE FARM PRICE 


Construction maintained above- 
POTATOES (per bu.} 5 


normal activity for this time of year 
in the larger centres; fish procegs- 
ing workers in Cape Breton, Halifax 
and along the south shore were more 
steadily employed as a result of 
heavier catches; and a busy time was 
experienced on the Halifax waterfront. 
On the other hand, there were lay-offs 
from logging camps; impassable roads 
or the imposition of load limits cut 
off log deliveries to sawmills and 
many were forced to close; and the 
highway load limits interrupted the 


Prince Nova New 


employment of highway transport workers. 


Edward Scotia Brunswick Woods employment in New Brunswick 
Island continued to suffer from the unusually 


@ Preliminary estimates based on first half 


mild winter in all but the most north- 


erop wears yoCnt erly parts of the province. Cutting 


and hauling proceeded at a slower rate than usual along the north shore, 
but had almost stopped in most other areas, As a result, the favourable 
trend of employment in some industries and areas was more than offset by 
increasing unemployment among loggers, bush labourers and sawmill hands. 


The start of the spring upswing in construction activity and 
employment was evident in a few areas, particularly in Saint John, at the 
site of the new cement plant at Havelock, and at the Tobique River hydro 
project in the Woodstock area. Around St. Stephen, fish packing plants 
resumed activity as sardine catches improved, but shortage of orders 
brought lay-offs and short time to women engaged in confectionary manu- 
facturing. In the potato-growing areas, as a result of poor prices this 
season, the potato acreage planted is expected to be 25 per cent below 
that planted in 1950. 


es 


Marked counter movements in employment levels in industries 
QUEBEC in the Quebec region produced a slight net rise in overall 

unemployment during March. Favourable tendencies were noted 
in mining, manufacturing, farming and construction; on the other hand, log- 
one employment was reduced as bush workers left the woods in substantial 
numders o 


Manufacturing industries that maintained high level activity or 
expanded further during March were heavy iron and steel, aircraft, aluminum, 
pulp and paper, chemicals and electrical parts. The demand for metal work= 
ing skills arising out of the activity in these industries, already taxing 
the resources of the labour market, is likely to produce acute shortages 
when shipbuilding for defence contracts gets under way in Lauzon, Sorel and 
Montreal. Additional growth in aircraft and aero engine production in Mon- 
treal also will contribute to this situation. 

Base: 1939 # 100 


The scarcity of wool and nylon, 
in particular, brought production cut- 
backs, short time and lay-offs to pri- 
mary textile mills while secondary tex- 
tile production and employment were ex- 
panding, The slack season in meat pack- 
ing had ended but confectionery manu- 
facturers now were reducing staff as 
orders fell off. 


EMPLOYMENT IN 
PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL 


300 


250 


Although ground conditions have 
not been favourable to the start of 
work on new construction, work on 
those projects that have been kept 
a open through the winter was accelerated 
43 47484990 1950 1951 during the period. Plans for the com- 

ing season include a substantial volume 
of engineering, industrial and residential construction; but material allo- 
cations may have an adverse effect, especially on housing. An early open- 
ing of inland and deep sea navigation is probable, and dock workers, canal 
workers and substantial numbers of seamen have begun to report back to 
their usual employment. 


200 


During March, there was a further decline in unemployment 
ONTAR/O inthe Ontario region largely because of sustained high- 

level activity and expansion in manufacturing, particularly 
in the aircraft, heavy iron and steel, electrical and chemical industries. 
The overall rise in manufacturing employment took place despite further 
scattered work interruptions attributed to steel shortages, a slackening 
off in auto industry hirings as material and parts shortages cropped up or 
threatened, and seasonal slackening in confectionary and tobacco processing 
firms, It appears that soon there may be general shortages of acceptable 
industrial workers in some local areas, notably in London, Brantford, Lind- 
say, Pembroke and New Toronto. 


Oe a. 


Factors that also contributed to the decline in Ontario unemploy- 
ment during the month were the opening of lake navigation, with the return 
of many seamen to their ships and of canal and dock workers to their usual 
jobs; and the upswing in shipbuilding employment, particularly in Golling- 


Base: 1939 = 100 wood and Midland. On the other hand, 
there was some seasonal easing of lum- 
EMPLOYMENT IN bering and logging activity; plans for 
PRIMARY IRON AND STEEL summer cutting are extensive, however, 
300 ONTARIO and the slack period may be short. 


But, on the basis of current con- 
ditions, contracts awarded and the hir- 
ings that did take place in March, early 
local shortages of skilled and unskilled 
construction workers may occur in a 
number of areas, among them Sudbury, 
Brampton, Kingston, St. Gatharines, 
Pembroke, Ottawa, North Bay and, most 
especially, Sarnia. In Niagara Falls, 
| and to a lesser extent in other areas 
43 48 '50 1950 1951 of the Niagara Peninsula including 

47_ 49 those mentioned here, possible short- 
ages of construction labour may be eased by the continuing influx from 
other areas of workers seeking jobs on the hydro project. 


250 


During March the annual transition from winter to summer 
PRAIRIE work began. With the beginning of the spring thaw, workers 

were leaving their winter occupations in the woods and mines 
either to return to their farms or take up other seasonal work. Industrial 
activity was slight during the month, as the spring thaw made pulp cutting 
difficult, and closed down both sawmill operations and mining exploration. 
Spring work in agriculture, construction, navigation and railway maintenance 
had not yet begun on a large scale. nee: 


Although spring seeding will not begin until after the middle of 

April, many farmers, in anticipation of a labour shortage, have already 
placed orders for help with the National Employment Service. The demand 
was most intense in the Lethbridge sugar beet area, and was partially met 
by the arrival of immigrants. In Saskatchewan, requirements were being 
satisfied, but with difficulty. One of the reasons for the reluctance of 
workers to take farm jobs is a preference for work in construction or 
other occupation that will establish a claim for unemployment insurance. 


Of the 37,900 men registered for jobs, some twelve to fifteen 
thousand were in construction occupations. Construction was largely in 
the late planning stage, and hiring on any large scale was not expected 
to begin before May, when the frost is out of the ground. As in other 
regions, the value of planned construction is much greater this year than 
last, with the increase concentrated in defence and industrial construction 


ag 


and a greatly expanded highway program, particularly in Saskatchewan. 


Higher costs and credit restrictions 


are expected to retard new resident- 


ial construction, except in Alberta where a beginning was made on what 
is likely to be another record year of home building. 


Manufacturing in the region showed divergent trends. 


There 


were further lay-offs in packing plants as stock receipts continued to 


Thousands 


90 Job Applications 
(at No£So offiees) 

80 Prairie Region 

70 

60 

50 
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fall off. In part, this is a tem- 
porary condition brought about by 
the effect of the spring weather 
upon the country roads, but produc- 
tion has also been affected by the 
past drain of livestock to the 
United States, and the consequent 
need to retain cattle on the farms 
to build up herds. The metal indus- 
tries are beginning to feel the 
pineh of the steel shortage, with 
some small lay-offs caused by de- 
lays in the delivery of supplies. 
The cloak trade is seasonally slack, 
but other clothing firms are busy 
and shoe factories are fully employ- 
ed on civilian and government orders. 


Aircraft firms have shown increased activity and have placed orders with 


the N.E.S. for skilled tradesmen. 


Although bush work was slackening off in the Lakehead area, 
there were still almost three thousand job vacancies for bush workers. 
A great many men are needed for log peeling and river driving which will 


begin about May 15. 


larger companies are keeping on workers through the slack season. 


Because of the anticipated shortage of labour, the 


The 


Port Arthur shipyards are hiring help for the work on two minesweepers 


and a second oil tanker and both the 
the opening of the navigation season. 


Lakehead ports are preparing for 


The rapid recovery from winter unemployment which started 


PACIFIC 


in the last half of February was checked early in March, 


when further heavy snowfalls blanketed parts of the region. 
The beginning of many construction projects and spring work on farms was 
delayed, and once again, logging operations on Vancouver Island were - 


brought to a standstill. 


With the return of milder weather at the end 


of the month there was a gradual resumption of full-scale production. 


Most of those registered for work with N.E.S. offices at the 


end of March were in the forest and 
the beginning of spring weather and 
lumber and newspring, these workers 
the expanding forest industries. 


construction industries, but with 
the continuing strong demand for 
likely will be quickly absorbed in 


New pulp plants on Vancouver Island 
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and at Prince Rupert have begun operations, and orders for lumber are still 
running at 65 per cent above the level of the past two years. 


Because of the need to expand the productive facilities of the 
region, new planned construction is currently at a much higher level than 
last year. A beginning has been made on a second pulp plant on Vancou- 
ver Island and the dam on the Nechako River, source of power for the alu- 
minum plant which is to be built at Kitimat. Preparations are also being 
made for the completion of the highway and railroad which will link Prince 

se —_ George with the Peace River and the 
4 lower mainland. In addition, it is 
expected that the engineering projects 
contemplate in the vicinity of Van- 
couver will put a strain on the avail- 
able supply of construction workers. 


Base metal mining has also ex- 

'. panded rapidly in the months since 

B. the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. 
| In the present critical shortage of 

| base metals the mining industry of 
British Columbia has an important 

- place, since it contributes about a 

—— , tenth and a twentieth to the world 

production of lead and zinc, respectively. Almost all of the Canadian 

production of lead and about half of the Canadian production of zinc comes 

from the mines in this region. 


The sharp rise in prices during the last half of 1950 resulted 
in an upsurge both in production and in the development of new sources. 
Activities are concentrated in three areas—-the Slocan district near Nelson, 
the Hazelton-Smithers area inland from Prince Rupert, and in the vicinity of 
Mayo, Yukon. In all of these areas refining equipment is being set up, old 
mines are being re-opened and new properties are being explored. The de- 
mands for labour arising from these operations have not been large, but ex- 
perienced hard rock miners are scarce, and it is expected that these vacan- 
cies will have to be filled with workers from outside the region. 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
APRIL |}, 1951 


Number of Areas 


Labour Market Groupings (1) CANADA Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
1 Substantial Labour Surplus 386 10 18 2 - 6 
" 2 Moderate Labour Surplus 33 8 12 5 3 5 
8 Slight Labour Surplus Ti 8 13 24 19 7 
4 Balanced Labour Market 34 1 = 26 7 = 
5 Marked Labour Shortage 4 = = 4 - ca 


As this summary table shows, at April 1 there were seven more 
areas in Canada with substantial labour surpluses than there were at 
March 1. But there were also six more areas in which the labour market 
was in balance or in which shortages of particutan skills had become 
acute. 


Upward changes in group ratings were evident in most Atlantic 
areas and in several in Quebec. The principal reason for the changes 
was the release of additional woods workers as logging activity slowed 
down. One area in each region (Minto, N.B. and Mont Laurier, Que. ) 
jumped from group 3 to group 1 during March on this account. The only 
area to move upward in the Ontario region was Pembroke, for the same 
reason; while Estevan, Sask., moved from group 3 to group 2 as more 
workers sought jobs in food processing and pottery-making or as auto 
mechanics. 


A general pickup in textiles, clothing, leather and abrasives, 
together with hirings for the new electrical apparatus plant, changed 
Three Rivers from group 1 to group 2 during March, Hirings for shipbuild- 
ing and armaments production in Sorel had the same effect there. 


In Ontario, the gradual expansion of many manufacturing indus- 
tries, the re-opening of navigation of the Great Lakes and the start of 
shipbuilding for naval contracts in Midland were primarily responsible 
for improved employment conditions. Two areas moved from group 1 to 
group 2, two from group 2 to group 3 and seven from group 3 to group 4. 


As a result of hirings of farm hands, pottery workers and con- 
struction skills and labourers, the groupings of three Prairie region 
areas became more favourable: Lethbridge moved from group 1 to group 2, 
Yorkton and Moose Jaw from group 2 to group 3. There were no changes in 
the groupings of Pacific region areas. 


(1) For definition of groupings, see bottom-right corner of the map on 
following pages. 
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Labour market conditions in areas where applications for work 
amount to 15 or more per cent of the total number of wage and salary 
workers in that district are discussed in detail below: 


Corner Brook 
Grand Falls 
St. John's 


Charlottetowm 
Summerside 


Inverness, Minto 


Bathurst, Camp- 
bellton 


Drummondville 


Levis, Riviere du 
Loup, Port Alfred 


Shawinigan Falls, 
Megantic, Mont 
Laurier, St. Jos. 
d'Alma, Dolbeau, 
Causapscal 


Mon tmagny 


St. Georges de 
Beauce 


Rimouski 


St. Agathe, St. 
Jerome, Jonquiere 


Sturgeon Falls, 
Hawkesbury 


Chilliwack, 
Vernon 


Courtenay, 
Nanaimo 


Kelowna, 
Penticton 


Further releases of loggers as season closes. Large- 
scale hirings for construction, navigation not yet 
under way. 


All major industries seasonally quiet. Food process- 
ing, construction workers, farmers and fishermen idle. 


Coal mining slack due to lack of orders. Fish process- 
ing plants closed in Inverness, logging slackening in 
Minto. 


Fishing, fish processing dormant. 
gradually. 


Bush camps closing 


Lay-offs in primary textiles—shortages of materials. 


Most cutting ended, bad roads preventing hauling, Too 
early for upswing in hirings of construction workers, 
seamen. 


Releases of bush workers at end of logging operations 
adding to persistent surpluses of construction workers, 
for whom season not yet open. 


Material shortages brought lay-offs of foundry workers. 


Slackness in primary industries augmented by lay-offs 
in footwear industry due to material shortages. 


Continued slackening in sawmilling activity. 

All séasonal industries slack. 

Lumber mill operations interrupted by shortage of logs. 
No pick-up in construction yet. 


High level logging camps closed by heavy snow. Short- 


age of logs curtailed sawmill activity. 


Unfavourable weather conditions prevent increased log- 
ging activity. Log shortages interrupted sawmilling. 


Adverse weather prevented early start in Okanagan fruit 
farm work; many women applicants on file. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES 
APRIL 1}, 195! 


Shortages of particular skills have appeared in 
a number of local areas during recent months. 
The following analysis and tables are intended 
to locate current shortages and to indicate 

their general causes. 


Shortages of particular skills at April 1 were, as in past 
months, localized. To the occupational groups in which there were notable 
scarcities of male workers at March l—-logging skills and metalworkers— 
was added to the farm help group by April 1. During this time, while the 
demand for loggers and bushmen was somewhat less extensive, it was inten- 
sified in a number of areas; and the demand for metalworkers with specific 
backgrounds of experience became more intensive in a growing number of 
areas. Among the occupations for female workers, there were increasing 
shortages of secretaries and stenographers, typists, domestics and workers 
in secondary textiles, especially in the metropolitan centres. 


In thirteen areas where there were marked shortages of loggers 
and bushmen at March 1, the demand eased considerably during April, re- 
flecting the advanced stage of the logging and sawmilling season in parts 
of the Maritimes and Quebec especially, These thirteen areas were dropped 
from the list of those where there were shortages of certain skills. How- 
ever, as a result of the impending opening of agriculture and the growing 
activity in shipbuilding and industrial and engineering construction, 
demand for farm help and metalworking skills increased and nine new areas 
were added. 


The number of occupations in which shortages of labour were noted 
between Mirch 1 and April 1 dropped slightly in Toronto, La Tuque and Sud= 
bury. But the number of scarce skills increased slightly during the month 
in Sorel, Ottawa, London, Three Rivers, Sault Ste. Marie, Galt and Montreal. 


Occupationally, the greatest change between the two dates took 
place in forestry and farming, as already noted. Where no shortage of 
farm hands was apparent at March 1, they were in strong demand in six 
areas at April 1. Demand for loggers declined in seven areas, as well as 
in those dropped from the list; but increased very substantially in Kapu- 
skasing, Sudbury, Rimouski, Port Arthur, Fort William and Kenora, as log- 
ging firms made early preparations for spring and summer cutting in those 


aréaso 


Combined demand from shipbuilding, aircraft, foundries and 
other metal-using industries accentuated shortages of some types of skilled 
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metalworkers. While the same scarcity of these skills prevailed in Tor- 
onto at the end of March as at the beginning, the supply situation was 

tightening fairly rapidly in Montreal, and had become more acute in New 

Glasgow, Sorel, Sarnia, Weston and Galt. 


Among unskilled categories, demand for mine beginners and metal- 
workers stepped up considerably in Sudbury. Construction labourers were 
required in substantial numbers in Sault Ste. Marie, as steel plant ex- 
pansion proceeded. 


In regard to female workers, shortages of qualified secretaries 
and stenographers, waitresses and domestics were becoming more acute dur- 
ing March in most of the larger centres. While unqualified or otherwise 
unsuitable workers were available in large numbers for the secondary tex- 
tile industry in Montreal and Toronto, very strong demand for more experi- 
enced workers prevailed in both these areas. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES -—— MALE 


April 1, 1951 


Applica- 
Vacancies tions 
Occupational Group Area _Listed Listed 
Engineers Toronto 135 Al 
Draughtsmen Toronto 152 26 
Sorel 54 1 
Secretaries, Stenographers 

and Typists Toronto 116 ff 
Farm Hands Brampton 58 “ 
Ottawa 138 2 
Goderich 62 - 
London Al 6 
Regina 63 18 
Courtenay 98 - 
Loggers and Bushmen La Tuque 1,195 3 
Matane 171: 110 
Quebec 139 69 
Rimouski 704 47 
Rouyn 206 i Sy 

St. Georges de 
Beauce 209 58 
Shawinigan Falls 281 A fy 
Three Rivers 291 fe 
Val d'Or 166 7 
Kapuskasing 663 “ 


Sault Ste Marie 386 Ae 


Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Concl1'd) 


Occupational Group 
Loggers and Bushmen 


Machinists, Toolmakers, 
Die setters 


Machine Shop Workers 


Structural Iron and 
Steel Workers 

Welders and Flame Cutters 

Plumbers and Steamfitters 

Aircraft Workers 

Auto mechanics and 
Repairmen 


Unskilled Jobs in 


Lumber and Lumber Products 
Metalworking 
Mining 


Construction 
Transportation, Communi- 
cation and Public 

Utilities 
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Vacancies 
Area Listed 
Sudbury 250 
Fort William 446 
Kenora 200 
Port Arthur 2,088 
New Glasgow 46 
Sorel 104 
Montreal 167 
Galt 33 
Toronto 192 
Weston 110 
Sorel 310 
Galt 36 
Toronto LOL. 
Weston 46 
Sarnia 25 
Sarnia 53 
Sarnia 48 
Weston S5 
St. Jean 64 
Three Rivers 195 
Sudbury 68 
Sudbury 383 
Yellowknife 54 
Sault Ste. Marie 251 
Toronto 115 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES -—- FEMALE 


Occupational Group 


Secretaries, Stenographers 
and Typists 


Vacancies 
Area Listed 
Montreal 541 
Hamilton 67 


Applica- 
tions 
Listed 


inwor 1 


132 


Applica- 
tions 
Listed 


282 
56 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Female (Concl'd) 


Applica- 
Vacancies tions 
Occupational Group Area Listed Listed 
Secretaries, Steno- 
graphers and Typists London 80 20 
Toronto 1,020 yee 
Waitresses Toronto 152 59 
Domestic Workers Montreal 326 238 
Ottawa 7 109 
Toronto 592 153 
Winnipeg 216 139 
Secondary Textile 
Workers Farnham is 9 
Montreal 1,001 951 
Toronto 435 306 


In determining the occupations and areas to be included in the 
foregoing list, N.E.S. data on job vacancies notified by employers and 
applications filed by job seekers were examined. Where vacancies in any 
one occupation exceeded applications by fifty or more, the occupation and 
area were included in the preliminary list. This list was then refined 
in the light of qualitative material, including that submitted by local 
employment office managers. As a result, some areas were dropped from 
the first listing, and others, in which the vacancies exceeded applica- 
tions by less than fifty were added. 


Certain points should be borne in mind in interpreting the fig- 
ures given. First, many specific occupations are included in the occupa- 
tional groups: the group "machinists, toolmakers and die setters*®, for 
example, includes over fifty different occupations. Second, applications 
on file with the N.E.S. are from workers of all ages, with varying degrees 
of experience and skill. Employers! orders generally specify definite re- 
quirements as to age, experience and marital status. They may also offer 
low wages or contain other conditions that make them unsuitable to the ap- 
plicant. For these reasons, vacancies may remain unfilled even though 
there are as many applications in the same occupational group. 


A further point should be noted. In any one area, persons with 
skills and experience that are in demand may be seeking employment in other 
lines. This is particularly true now, when the beginning of farm and con- 
struction work makes it less imperative that seasonal workers accept for-— 
estry employment, This may be only partially reflected in the statistics. 


In the previous listing of local occupational shortages, occupa~ 
tions were included where the excess of vacancies over applications was 25 
or more, It is felt that the greater figure now used will result in a more 
accurate preliminary assessment of the demand-supply situation for any 
skill, 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES 
APRIL 1, 195! 


In addition to the occupational shortages in 
the foregoing table, there were, at April 1, 
surpluses of skills in the same and other 
areas. The following table and commentary 

is designed to locate these surpluses and in- 
dicate their causes. 


At April 1, there were in Canada a total of 290,300 job appli- 
cations and 41,400 job vacancies registered in almost 200 National En- 
ployment Service offices. Of these totals there were 193,700 applica- 
tions from, and 19,700 vacancies for male workers in various skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. The following commentary and 
table is concerned with the areas in which applications in these occupa- 
tions substantially exceeded job vacancies. 


In a few areas a shortage of materials contributed to the sur- 
pluses of applications, but in the main they were the result of seasonal 
factors and, consequently, occupational surpluses occurred most frequently 
in the areas dependent upon seasonal activities. Although there was a 
scarcity of woods workers in some areas, in a growing number of others 
the completion of cutting quotas and the impractibility of working during 
the spring thaw caused many workers to leave the woods and register for 
benefits while waiting for the start of other activities. The effect of 
spring weather on logging roads also caused a temporary shortage of saw- 
logs and the lay-off of sawmill and planing mill workers. 


By far the largest and most widespread surpluses were in occu- 
pations associated with the construction industry, which was just begin- 
ning to gain momentum, While many workers have already been hired, the 
large number leaving the woods and registering for construction jobs 
caused applications for work in these occupations to increase during 
March. As well as in the occupations listed in the following table, there 
were surpluses of carpenters and unskilled construction workers is almost 
all National Kmployment offices. 


Occupations associated with water and rail transportation is 
another substantial group in which surpluses may be expected to decline 
with the opening of inland navigation and the beginning of railroad main- 
tenance. On the other hand, areas with surpluses of mining occupations 
may be expected to increase as coal orders fall off. 


The remaining occupational surpluses were largely caused by 
non=seasonal factors. Lay-offs in textile industries were caused by 
shortages of fibres, particularly wool and nylon yarns. Shortage of sil- 
icate caused glass manufacturing firms in Montreal to lay off 150 workers 
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for an indefinite period, and the Dominion Glass Company in Medicine Hat 


released workers because of transportation difficulties. 


Surpluses in 


metalworking occupations may be attributed to shortages of material and 


the necessity of expanding capacity before hiring production workers. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES—-MALE 


March 29, 1951 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Sherbrooke...-.- 54 


Montreal....... 322 


Bathurst..ccese 259 
Edmundston...-. 116 
Fredericton.... 27 
St. John's. e032 502 
Moncton......2- 80 
Corner Brook... 208 
Grand Falls.... 123 
Bridgewater.... 33 
Springhill 7. 795936 
CTUPOs ss can as es hl ok 
Chandler...-eoo2 191 
Chicoutimi..... ll4 
Polbeanss .VIed. uO3F 


Primary Textile Workers 
Drummondville..... 25 


Secondary Textile Workers 


FOEHONEOLA be RASTRLES 


Loggers and Bushmen 


La Malbaie....0+.. 612 
LOviss es ooteeleie eng 
Mégantic’.. .eo0 750052 
Mont Laurierocsccee V7 
Port Alfred....... 85 
Riviere du Loup... 325 
St. Joseph d'Alma. 201 
Thetford Mines.... 80 
Montmagny....c+... 73 
jew a pa eee eer LAO 
North Bay..c.oeeee 47 
Pembroké.oecccscee 82 
Sturgeon Falls.... 172 


Granby......eee- 


Vancouvere..oece 


Chilliwack....... 
Courtenay..ccecoe 
Cranbrook ?<¢. odes 
Duncans. io. Vel ees 
KamloopS..ccceoes 
Kelowna.ccoccccers 
Nanaimoigy. od 2tSs 
Nebsonsss stv. ets’ 
EPGTis see ies en 
VOrnOns. ose hs o% 
New Westminster.. 
Vane ouver ss. scscce 


Sawmill] and Planing Mill Workers 


ets. Johnts.3 os. 1090 
Causapscal..... 80 
MAtENE es eccctce AU 
North Bay...oo.. 61 


LOVIGeeth vost. POL 


a 


Montreal....... 1l67 


Chilliwaekieec. a0 PA 
NOVAOMs «Mee ceo se RUDLAL 
Port Alberni...... 44 


Montrealivs. tesose8 149 


Boot and Shoe Workers 


Quebec. ..esceoeee Ae3 


Tradtls ose fede s ses 
New Westminster.. 
Vaneouve?recesss ss 


Cabinet Makers and Woodworkers 


33 


168 


100 
244 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES—MALE 


March 29, 1951 


Skilled and Semi-skilled occupations (Cont'd) 


Montmagny..+... 47 


Foundry Workers 


Structural Iron and Steel Workers 


TOVLO oss ost esse 05 
Montr e@liec:oee02, 173 


LOWS cd avicistecs +6 36 


QuebeCccooercce LOO 


QuebeCococsecce LOO 
Montreal..e.co.o 110 


BOG. ene oh 40 00% 46 


Welders and Flame Cutters 


Sorel. Mibecsiveemeis 6 <'s 36 
Electricians 


Montreal. coogoo0oeoe 0 261 


Bricklayers and Tile Setters 
TarontoOs.ecscosxes 6) ee 


Vancouver.ssccoes 


Moptregs oss <sss2% 


Vancouver ececcccee 


Vancouver. scecsevs 


Painters, Construction & Maintenance 


Kentville. .sese 26 
New Glasgow.... 26 
SVARET en sss s S 
ENE aS Sa oy £4 
St. John's...o> 115 
WIGLIOULE) seers se Oo 
Jonquiere...... 31 
La Malbaie...<«.. 26 


Corner Brook... 27 
QUEDEC.ccocssec 117 


Charlottetown.. 32 
Kentville...o.. 28 
New Glasgow...0 34 
Sydney .cocccece 45 


Oo ny 
MamoUskiycctseccs SO 
St. Hyacinthe.... 33 
Shawinigan Falls. 177 
SOTA) teicsosnere? “elon a deo) 
Montmagny.ccceces 31 
Montreal..o....-eL,002 
QUODEOn oe csces tam SOK 


Plumbers and Steamfitters 


Montreal. eoeo0ee2008 384 


Newcastle..cceooe 26 
St. POOR Saesases. LE 
Riviere du Loup.. 25 
Montreal...secces 128 


Three Rivers...o. 
Gornwalls. cs e«siex 
Toronto... <cuscs eae 
Edmontonescoccece 
Winnipege.ccecocoe 
New Westminster... 
Vancouv 69 occocc000 


Vancouver .ccooooe 


Stationary Engineers and Firemen 


Courtenay. cococvcoe 
New Westminster.. 
Vancouver ooocecce 


162 


142 
124 


112 


134 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES—MALE 


Skilled and Semi-skilled occupations (Conel'd) 


Grand Falls.... 27 
Chisviwack.ises Do 


ROU ss siisese ea! eo 


Shawinigan Falls 28 


ROGIBEs sseceses, fo 
Moo8e JQ@Woe.eoe 295 


InvernessSeoe.cee 295 
Sydney. eee s ses” OO 
St. vohn*s..%*.*.* Ia 


New Westminster 60 


Corner Brook... 27 
Charlottetown... 58 
Sydney..ecosee |) oe 
Moncton. .'s:%%%%' 5S 


Corner Brook... 29 
Summerside..... 25 
Sydneyececscecoee 148 
i Ale Gb RRS, Seep Ls ps 
ine VONE' Bs os 40) CAS 
Montreal.....++ 348 
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Granemen and Shovelmen 


DuNnCat ese ees 6 0'0's 41 


Nanaimo.....ee. 31 


Blasters, Powdermen and Drillers 


Varicouver ss sscoes LeU 


Millwrights 


Automobile Mechanics and Repairmen 


VYOrktcns usc shes .* "66 


Miners 


MANO Posto e eeete ete De 
TEOAT Ut sie’ c'ets eee diets” tee 
Drumheller ee hee 41 


Prince Albert.... 45 


Lethbridge....... 26 
Red Deer.....0.0. 49 


Farm and Harvest Workers 


Pentictonesssec.ce 80 


Seamen, Certificated 


Sti dobre oe P25 
La Mélpale@..cecce Ce 
LOVES sto srarcs fe tare ae 29 


Seamen, Non=-certificated 


Quebec...o.. We en Wa 
Three Rivers..... 93 
La Malbaie....... 164 
Levica «cece. Portal 


Sorel ssoss SPFOSE PISS 
Midlands. ¢2é82s8" 46 
Owen Sound...... 64 
Vatie oUVers es ec os Lee 


Rimouski... .ssee OU 
BOrels aeeevesemetoe 
Cornwall... .east 16 
Midlands.....+.+. 108 
Owen Sound......- 122 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Newcastle..o.eo 
Ghandler.....e. 
Drummondville.. 
Sherbrooke..... 


New Glasgow.... 
GOrienttl....s 
TPUEOs vee scces 
Bathurst. . 0. 
Gampbellton.... 
Buckingham..... 
Chandler....ec. 
UO Leute ss sss s 
LEVIS. scccse'se 
Matane..scorace 
Megantic..ceoce 
Mont Laurier... 
RIMOUSKI oo csees 


Montreal..ccoee 
Montmagny. ecco 
Brantford.cccce 


Thetford Mines. 


Collingwood.... 
BiGlanGscscsves 


InverneSS..eoos 
SYANEY. wcecsiccs 


Textiles (Primar 


120 
25 
205 
93 


a4 


43 
48 
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LOGAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES=—MALE 


and Seconda 


Three RiverS..«-.. 99 
St. Hyacinthe.... 47 
Moose JaWe.wccceos 295 


Lumber and Lumber Products 


Riviere du Loup....... 209 


Ste. Agathe des Montes 33 
St. Georges de Beauce. 49 
St. Joseph dtAlma..... 68 
Ste. Therese.......0. wee 36 
mori Gaby". *.%, ee «aso ek ore 
HULL sates ts sso 0 sass ses 53 
Victoriaville...... ety ny cat Y 
Owe Ouunu.. ss oases oot a 
Hawkesbury. vse + toss 2pl06 
Sturgeon Falls...... Pay | dpe 


EOl Colla s as eas 6 a ees 0 ¢ 
Winnipeg. @eeoeoeoes80o00e080890 103 
Chilliwack. eeco@eseooeeseeee 144 


Metalworking 


Ham tGhscest ened 105 
Welland....-sse0e. 109 


Stone, Glay and Glass Products 


Medicine Hat..... 54 
Transportation Equipment 
Witcher astaeeeen Lr 


Mining 
Pea erie Gece co 454} 67 
Bowon te... es case Lee 


Prince Albert... 45 
Weyburn, ...saxerst G0 
Ghilliwack...... 27 


Cranbrook! «sa 8y/55 
DuUNCaiesccsecces 
Kamloops....ceece 
Kelownase..cccese 63 
Wansiiio..35% aes 
WEL SOME. cee re eas 
Pentictor...". «ss 
Vernon's 0" F4% Jes 
New Westminster. 
Vancouver. coecce 
VWICUOFISA cesses 60 
Courtenay.....e. 


Winnipeg.......- lil 


London 6foPes P8298 63 


Drumheller.....- 29 


Transportation, Communication and Public Utilites 


InverneSSesecoevce 


30 


Quebec. dswss et. 08 083 


a 


PoP tiiss sete cadoe 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES —MALE 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS (Conce1'd) 
Transportation, Communication and Public Utilities (Concl'd 


Sydney. i640 8 26 Montreal....cccccocess 209 Peterborough.... 32 
Bathurst.....08 61 Three Rivers..occcecoe 117 Prince Albert... 35 
Edmundston..... 55 St. Georges de Beauce. 32 Weyburn....co.e- 33 
Moncton .....2+s 107 Cornmwallscccocccceccese 20 Medicine. Hatyninei 34 
Chandler...seo. 46 Midiinnd “ndeinl fine meiOs i Winnipeg....e.. 115 
LOVibvctcseodsee ont North Bayisecscerssees eo Gabkatoonsssce.. ton 
Riviere du Loup 117 


Longshoremen 


Corner Brook... 77 St. John's. o-00008+ go! doree Rivers. 5.0.25 
Charlottetown.. 42 Campbellton. ..cccces 66 Fort William.... 198 
SyAney.»o ocrcnprobtmnee Port Alfred .sececes op cumle. eon, Arthur ess ke 
Saint John, N-B.120 QuebeCoccocvccececee 523 New Westminster. 103 
Halifaxercovcess 19 Montreal. «os .0 0 s(e-ma-sbliueheioO> 


The above table lists the areas in which there was at April l 
an excess of applications over vacancies for male workers in skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. The basis on which the table 
was built up is as follows: 


If the number of wage and The area was listed if 
salary workers in the area the excess of applications 
is’ ee over vacancies is 
over 100,000, 1OO or more. 
50,000 to 100,000, 75 or more. 
25,000 to 50,000, 50 or more. 
under 25,000. 25 or more. 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including reports from local Employment Service Offices, Clerical and 
service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded either because they are not specific (e.g. foremen, 
apprentices, other unskilled workers) or because seasonal factors have 
caused a general surplus, as in the case of carpenters and unskilled con- 
struction workers. 


It should be emphasized that the figure following the area in 
each occupational group is the excess of job applications over vacancies 
and not the total number of applications. There is, therefore, no indi- 
cation of the total number of either applications or vacancies. However, 
in most instances the number of vacancies is negligible, and in only a 
few cases does it exceed 50. 


CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
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(Preliminary Data) 


indicator 


Manpower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.s. 


Per cent of labour force..ececesoc 


Per cent of paid WOVKOTS fo 54 spe se ' 


Claimants for benefit, U.I.C. (1)... | 


Per cent of insured population.... 
Per cent of live applications 
for employment...... 


Amount of benefit payments (000) (2) 
Index of employment (1939 = 100).... 


Immigrationoecscocssess 


eeceoov00v 000078080860 


Earnings and Income 
Total labour income ($000,000) .o..o- 


Average weekly salaries & wageSece..| 


Average hourly wages (mfg.) .s.eeccee 


Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.).| 


Average weekly wages (mfg.) ecccsceee 


Cost-of-living index 
(Average 1935-39 = 100)... 


Real weekly wages 
(mfg. Average 1946 = 100)....cceo. 


Industrial Production 
Total (Average 1935-39 * 100) ..ocoe. 


Manufacturingeceocccccscsrsecccceec| 


NONeNUTODUEN ss ss eos 666.0 sa aes be ee 
PRRISPOULL OG nts as) ara' si oly 5 6 ik alo #8 8 wie ew a 


Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost...... 


Month 


Mar. 29 
Mar. 29 


Mar. 29 


April 1 
April). 


April J 


March 


| Feb. 1 


January 


December 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 
Feb. 1 


| March 1 


92e@00800 080 


Feb. 1 


February| 
February} 
February} 
February} 


March 


| Latest Data 


Amount 


29 5276 
56 
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78.0 | 
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17967 
| 
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Percentage Change 
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62.0x 


| +22.9 | 
| + 8.9 | 
peycg | 


+1404 | 


+14.8 
+ 9.1 
+224 | 


= 39.6 


| =-32.2 | 
84x] 
12 .6x| 


yes 
9.2 


| To Date 
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Last Year 
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ts for Supplementary Benefit. 


(1) Ineludes ordinary live claimants plus claiman 
The latter totalled 41,932 at April 1, 1951. 
(2) Including $1,671,257 in Supplementary Benefit payments. 
(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous month and 


for the same month last year. 
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During April and early May, the dominant influence on the la- 
bour market has been the rapid increase in hiring in construction, agri- 
culture and transrortation. As is usual this time of year, the labour 
demands of these three industries have resulted in a marked decline in 
the number of applications for work on file at National Employment Ser- 
vice offices (from 290,000 at the beginning of April to 175,000 at May 
17, 1951). Shortages of skilled metal tradesmen continue in the heavily 
industrialized areas, while other shortages of agriculture workers and 
skilled construction tradesmen are anticipated in the near future. 


Both the shortages of skilled tradesmen in the manufacturing 
industries, and the expected labour situation in construction and agricul- 
ture, are related to the preparedness program. In the broad sense, this 
program includes, not only the production of military goods and supplies, 
but also resource development projects, an expansion in the capacity to 
produce basic materials such as steel, and the maintenance of high levels 
of production in the primary industries of agriculture, mining and for- 
estry. 


In the heavily industrialized areas of Ontario and Quebec, there 
is a decided scarcity of fully qualified tradesmen. Draftsmen, moulders, 
welders, and machine shop tradesmen such as tool and die makers and machinists 
are in short supply. Generally speaking, it is the defence plants, such 
as aircraft, tooling up for large scale production, which are putting the 
greatest pressure on available supplies of skilled workers. When the 
established manufactures of producers! goods and consumer durable goods 
began to expand production some months ago,many of them had retained their 
staffs of skilled men and expanded employment by adding to their staffs 
of semi-skilled and unskilled. Others, who had laid off their skilled men 
last winter, were able to recall many of their former employees. 


But in very few instances in either the defence industries proper 
or the non-defence industries is the shortage of skilled labour critical in 
the sense that it is the main factor limiting output. Available supplies 
of basic materials, especially steel, copper and nickel, are at the present 
time of much greater importance in determining the rate of production. 

Even in the shipyards, with high priorities in basic materials, it is the 
supply of materials which is determining the rate at which employment can 
be expanded. 


In the consumer durable goods industries, shortages of materials 
may be expected to interfere with production to an increasing extent. 
Until recently, there has been a rapid increase in employment and »ro- 
duction in these industries as a result of rising prices and the expecta- 
tion of future shortages but, in view of the developing scarcity of steel, 
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and the system of priorities in both Canada and the United States, 
it is doubtful if the present rate of production can be maintained. 
There already have been lay-offs in some of these plants, and more 
are anticipated, unless defence orders can be obtained to fill the 
gap left by the cut-back in non-defence production. The automobile 
industry, for example, will probably be affected by the reduction of 
automobile production in the United States, since it imports many 
essential par’s from the american industry. At the same time, there 
is considerab.2 uncertainty about the size of defence orders which 
can be obtained »” sutomobile plants. 


Credit restrictions on consumer buying are beginning to 
affect the sales of some consumer durables, and there is evidence 
that manufacturers! inventories are piling up. These restrictions, 
together with shortages of materials, may be expected to increase 
in importance over the next few months. Resulting lay-offs may re- 
lease men for work in industries more closely related to the prepared- 
ness program. 


The employment situation in the seasonal industries of 
construction and agriculture may also be expected to feel the 
effects of the defence program over the next few months. In agri- 
culture, the demand for labour is not expected to be much above that 
of last year, but it is quite possible that the supply will be down, 
primarily as a result of the attraction of other industries-—-construc- 
tion, manufacturing, and even logging-~-for the agricultural worker. 
Already there is some evidence that farm workers are preferring jobs 
in other industries to work in agriculture. The volume of construc- 
tion is expected to exceed that of last year but, in all probability, 
there will be a shift out of residential building into resource develop- 
ment and industrial construction. This may result in surpluses of con- 
struction workers in those districts where the residential construction 
predominates, and shortages in others located far from populated centres 
where the local supply of labour skilled and unskilled, may be inadequate 
for the needs. 


Although the seasonal increase in employment will dominate 
the labour market picture in the next few months, there will continue 
to be shortages of particular types of labour in certain industries and 
areas, along with lay-offs and surpluses in others. These dislocations 
are signs that the labour force adjusting to the increasing demands of 
the preparedness program, as new defence orders are placed, and the pro- 
gram of capital development goes forward. The estimates of the spring 
labour force survey indicate that adjustments are already under way, 
with a larger proportion of the working force employed in manufacturing 
industries. Manufacturing employment increased by about 8 per cent 
over that of the comparable date in 1950, as compared with a 4 per cent 
increase in employment as a whole in the same period. 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION AND SHIPBUILDING EMPLOYMENT 


Notes Sinoe the following article was written it was announced that further defence shipbuild- 
ing contracts had been let, bringing the total to $156,000,000 at Jume 4. This will have 
little immediate effect on employment levels, but will extend the duration of the program. 


The defence shipbuilding program has created a demand for an es- 
timated 3,000 additional shipyard workers this year and, with work getting 
under way, emplo:ment was beginning to expand in the first few months of 
1951. Realization of the program, embracing a total of $79,000,000 in con- 
tracts let up to May, will be dependent on manpower and material supply. 
Shortages of steel have held up work in some firms and labour has been 
scarce in the more specialized occupations. Except for these key men, the 
industry is in a favourable position to recruit labour, partly due to the 
location of many yards in smaller centres where they can draw on local la- 
bour pools often without direct competition from other manufacturing firms. 
As a defence industry, offering relatively high wages and urban employment, 
shipyards are able to compete advantageously for labour with logging and 
farming. 


Up to last year, shipbuilding employment had been declining stead- 
ily from the peak of 75,000 reached in 1943. A fairly large backlog of de- 
mand built up during the war had cushioned this drop in the immediate post- 
war years but the Canadian industry's unfavourable position in the world 
shipbuilding market, due in part to high labour costs, and the low volume of 
domestic demand, have been insufficient to maintain these inflated employment 
levels. The tremendous wartime expansion had left the industry with the 
plant sufficient to carry out an extensive defence program, however, and with 
a large body of labour with shipbuilding experience and skills. Only 14,000 
of the latter remained in the industry by the latter part of 1950. 


Prospective Manpower Needs: An estimate of the volume of employ- 
ment which will be provided by the shipbuilding industry this year has been 
made by the Department of Labour, on the basis of a sample survey of the 
' larger establishments in the industry. These estimates forecast an employ- 
ment level of 16,200 at July 1, about 13 per cent over the figure one year 
previously, rising to 17,200 by October 1, which would be nearly 23 percent 
over the October 1, 1950 level. These data relate to both defence and civ- 
ilian shipbuilding requirements, as well as to ship repair which usually 
constitutes about one-third of the total value of shipbuilding work. 


Table I == Employment in Shipbuilding & Repairing (x) 


Date A949 1950 1951 
CROCE LY 6 oats « snes Beeps 5p 8 angel Be Pe BS ane i Me 
ROVE cee tiee Mae seeee (Li gtOO Wwloscles wane ele) 
Gutyert ches eects 45,800) gcd | 26.208" (2) 
Octever, ssc sss, sa Bs eee OO oT ot 200.1 2) 


(x) Includes wooden shipbuilding and repairing. 
(1) Estimated. (2) Forecast. 


FOUR MAIN SHIPBUILDING LABOUR MARKETS 


LOCATION OF LARGER ESTABLISHMENTS SHOWN 


BAST COAST. ooo 0 WEST COAST. o'o0 000 
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5,400 employees 5,700 employees 
in 24 establishments in 27 establishments 


GREAT LAKES oo 0000 ST. LAWRENCE. ocooe 


LEVIS 
(tav2on) . 
J 


5,100 employees 4,100 employees 
in 17 establishments in 12 establisiments 


Duration of employments Due to the nature of shipbuilding work 
and delays in manufacturing new types of machinery, the defence shipbuild- 
ing program currently planned will be spread over several years. The 
main impact of employment may not be felt until 1953. The length of em- 
ployment provided will vary by plant and by occupation as well, dependent 
on future contracts let. 


Work was getting under way this spring, after a necessary time- 
lag as each type of ship requires individual planning, designing and appro- 
val of plans. Demand for labour was principally for specialists in these 
fields but fabrication, assembly and fitting will absorb the chief part of 
the labour force. It was reported that experienced men were being kept on 
to do other work until their skills are needed. This will cut down on fu- 
‘are labour requirements. The manufacture of new types of propulsion ma- 
chinery and components being used will take some time and is holding up 
work on the hulls. Present plans call for refitting of a number of ships 
now in storage, the demand for labour required to be concentrated in the 
easto 


& broad estimate of the total volume of employment to be created 
by present contracts can be made through comparison of the present program 
with the valne of work done in other years. In 1949, the gross value of 
producticn in shipbuilding and repair work was $74,000,000 slightly less 
than the $79,000,000 total of defence contracts. The labour force is 1949 
was around 12,500, Allowing for price advances, and changes in types of 
ships produced, it can be expected that roughly the same volume of work 
will be created by the current program. In addition, civilian and repair 
construction will create additional labour demand. 


Irregularity of employments Occasional lay-offs, a permanent 
characteristic of shipbuilding employment, had also occurred in the de- 
fence program prior to May 1. Shortages of steel have been the main cause, 
and as noted, the time=gap necessary to get production under way. Winter 
slackness in employtnent can also be expected as the program continues. As 
ship production is on contract basis, workers in the industry periodically 
experience employment gaps between orders. This may continue in future de- 
fence work employment depende:.t aithe date and location of contracts and 
the number and type of ships required, but should not be an important fac- 
tor in this year’s operations. 


An example of the extent of these short-term fluctuations in em- 
ployment, althougt not while the firm was working on defence orders, can be 
seen in the veriations in the numbers employed in Marine Industries Ltd. in 
Sorel from 1948 to 1950. The high point and low point in employment in each 
year weres 1948, 3,272 and 1,341; 1949; 1,162 and 178; 1950, 1,623 and 826. 


Partly as a result of these lay-offs,the industry as a whole has 
had difficulty in holding on to its labour force. Continuity of omployment 
cannot be promised and labour turnover is consequently high. Several yards 
report that they lost men in the past few years, as they prefer steady 


employment even though it might be at lower wage rates. Most firms, 
however, attempt to hold on to their key men even when work is slack. 


Critical occupations: There are several advantage the ship- 
building industry has in regard to the recruitment of labour for carry- 
ing out this defence program—location in areas not heavily industrial- 
ized; a labour pool of workers previously laid off from which to draw; 
and attractive wage rates and working conditions vis-a-vis such indus- 
tries as logging and farming. In several other ways, the shipbuilding 
industry is at a disadvantage—the duration of employment is indefinite 
and may be characterized by periodic lay-offs; labour pools may consist 
largely of unskilled persons. 


Perhaps the central problem in the recruitment of the work 
force required is the acquiring of workers with the advanced skills and 
My knowledge required. Several of the 
ae a cena more important occupations in ship- 
§ building work are among those list- 
ed as "critical" in current assess- 
\ ments of the labour market. Over 
E half of the labour force in the in- 
dustry is classified as "skilled" 
and many of these trades are found 

in large numbers in other indus- 

i tries. There has been an element 

of competition with other plants, 
particularly among the metalworking 
“@ occupations, for these skilled trade- 
smen on the labour market. 


: Occupational shortages vary 

from plant to plant but those re- 
ported by the yards including the 
following: hull and engine draughts- 
men, loftsmen, patternmakers, machinists, 
shipwrights, fitters, burners and wel- 
ders, platers and boilermakers. In 
many cases, suitable men have been 
found through the clearance procedures of the National Employment Service. 
Those occupations listed above are the ones mostfrequently mentioned as in 
short supply by employers, but any highly trained shipyard worker would be 
readily taken on by the industry. The main occupations and training time 
required are listed in Table II and the relative importance of the various 
departments can be seen in Table III. 
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There is a large occupational class within the industry learning 
trades from which skilled personnel can be drawn. These workers are called 
by various names in different plants, such as "learners" or "improvers®. 
The Royal Commission on Shipbuilding in Quebee and Ontario (1941) made the 
following comments on this group: 


"Tt was conceded that the proper operation of the ship- 
building industry requires the progression of workers 
from indentured apprenticeships to journeyman or mechanic 
class. Nevertheless, the needs of wartime production 
have required a progression from helper to learner or 
improver to journeyman class, and indeed the creation 
of men (called specialists) midway between improvers 
and journeymen in that their skills are confined to 
certain specialized operations. The Improver-Learner=- 
Specialist class is a relatively large and vital class 
in production under present conditions..." 


The exigencies of wartime production undoubtedly emphasized the 
importance of the learner class but continued expansion of defence produc- 
tion could create similar conditions in which the need for upgrading of 
skills would become more urgent. 


Unlike other defence industries, unskilled or semi-skilled workers 
are not found in the industry in large numbers. Labourers generally consti- 
tute less than 10 per cent of the industry's total employment. Women workers 
are but a small portior of the total, forming only slightly more than 3 per 
cent in 1943 at peak of ship production. 


Location of the Industry: The Canadian shipbuilding industry is 
widely distributed geographically, with important representations in all 
the maritime areas. Geographically, the industry divides itself into four 
main divisions-~the east coast, the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes and 
the west coast. From the point of view of the labour market, these are also 
distinct divisions although there are certain employment conditions common 
to all shipyard work and some movement of labour between areas. 


Latest complete data shew that there are about 80 shipbuilding 
and repair establishments in Canada, with the bulk of the employment con- 
centrated in about fifteen large firms which engage in both building and 
repair. Many of these yards are located in cities or areas in which it is 
the only large industry, or one of just e few major industries, Labour 
problems in shipbuilding are often, therefore, local problems and of greater 
significance than the numbers employed would indicate. There are as well 
several yards located in large cities, or industrialized areas, such as in 
Montreal and Vancouver, which are subject to a different set of labour mar- 
ket influences. 


A summary statement of the yards which have obtained contracts ; 
and the employment situation in their respective areas is given below. The 
evaluation of the labour markets is at May 1, however, at a time when sev- 
eral of the areas appeared to be moving from a condition of labour surplus 
into a balanced market or possibly one of general shortages. On the whole, 
with the exception of Montreal, they are not the areas in which iabour is 
in tight supply. 


_ Area Labour Market 
Yard and Location Rating at May 1, 1951 


Halifax Shipyards, Halifax, N.S......ccesscceess tight labour surplus 
Pictow Foundry, -Pictousal «Bas. 229% 50s. eon! SLightrhabournsurplus 

St. John Drydock, East St. John, N.B...0..0-... Slight labour surplus 
Davie Shipbuilding, Levisy. Que. wie sees cess os eo substantial labour surplus 
Geo. T. Davie & Sons, Levis, Que..e..occceeceeeo ubstantial labour surplus 
Marine Industries, Sorel, QuebeC.cescscccocecceg siight labour surplus 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal, Que..cescoocococcce Shortage of labour 


Kingston Shipbuilding, Kingston, Ont......... eo Balanced labour market 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding, Port Arthur, Ont..... Slight labour surplus 
Burrard's, Vancouver; BiGsisusesr oss iiade.  aete Slight dabour surplus 


Victoria Machinery, Victoria, B.C.....sceosoeeo otight labour surplus 
Yarrow's, Esquimault, BoGo.csosccedsessesoessee Olight labour surplus 


The East Goast: Shipbuilding is of major importance in the econ- 
omy of the Maritime Provinces and embraces some 20 establishments. It is 
one of the four largest manufacturing industries, together with primary 
iron and steel, lumber products ¢:d fishing processing. The number of em- 
ployees in the industry was about 3,400 early this year with another 1,000- 
odd in the H.M.C. Dockyards at Halifax. 


Generally speaking, the Maritimes is not a highly industrialized 
region and there is not a wide range of alternative employment opportunities 
for shipyard skills nor, on the other hand, a wide skilled labour pool from 
which to draw. Surpluses of labour have been relatively higher here than in 
most other parts of Ganada. 


The Halifax area is the principal shipyard employment center and 
two of the largest yards in Canada, Halifax Shipyards and H.M.C. Dockyards, 
are situated there. Between them, these two companies now employ over 
2,000 workers. Full employment is anticipated by Halifax Shipyards for the 
next two years, due principally to defence contracts. There is an immediate 
demand for tradesmen-—-shipwrights, fitters and burners—and the company re- 
ports some difficulties in filling these requirements as many employees have 
drifted away in previous slack periods. 


The H.M.G. Dockyards, both in Halifax and Esquimault, have a 
"normal" complement and recruit "casual" labour when there is an additonal 
work load. In the past year, this latter group has been given steady employ- 
ment. The chief labour shortage reported was on the west coast, of workers 
with a knowledge of electronics. 


Two other plants in the area have defence contracts which will 
provide employment in 1951—-Pictou Foundry in Pictou, N.S. and St. John Dry 
Dock in St. John, N.B. The latter firm has a contract for two minesweepers 
but does not anticipate an employment increase over last year. “Shortage of 
steel was also holding up production here in the first part of 1951. 
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ot. Lawrence River: There are four large shipbuilding estab- 
lishments in the province of Quebec, although not as many of the smaller 
repair firms which are present on the east and west coast. The big yards 
are Canadian Vickers at Montreal; Geo. T. Davie and Davie Bros. at Levis 
and Marine Industries at Sorel. The latter three are not situated in in- 
dustrialized economies and can draw from seasonal industries such as con- 
struction and agriculture as well as the local supply of workers with ship- 
building experience. In the consideration of wage rates, the Royal Com- 
mission on Shinhnilding in Quebec and Ontario (1941) divided the industry 
in this area in o two groups comprising a "metropolitan zone" (Montreal) 
and a "rural zone” of the remaining firms. 


Vickers Ltd. is the principal yard in the former zone, one of 
the oldest and best equipped in Canada, with a good core of trained spe- 
ialists. The labour market in 
which the firm operates is quite 
different from that of the other 
three major firms, with a diversi- 
fied manufacturing industry in the 
area. The Royal Commission noted 
that Vickers suffered greater loss 
of skilled men to other industries 
in the area during World War II. 
The firm has contracts for three 
escort vessels, a minesweeper, a 
ferry, a canaller, and four cargo 
ships, and was hiring skilled work- 
ers this spring. 


Marine Industries Ltd. in Sorel 
competes for labour with Sorel Indus- 
tries Ltd. and Sorel Steel Foundries, 
and Quebec Iron and Titanium. After 
heavy wartime expansion in the area, a 
condition of labour surplus existed in 
eee ae swinaaasil _4* postwar years. Now all firms are hir- 
Bam CHECKING RUDDER F/7, PICTOU. VS.“ ing again and the employment market is 
tightening rapidly. Sorel Industries, with a contract for naval guns, re- 
quires qualified technicians such as machinists, toolmakers, horizontal boring 
machine operators and gear cutters. The Steel Foundries is in need of ma- 
chinists and toolmakers. The shortage of toolmakers and die setters does 
not affect Marine Industries directly as this work is done for them at the 
Steel Foundries. Lack of steel was a limiting factor on employment expan- 
sion early this year. The firm is reportedly losing workers who prefer stea- 
dier employment elsewhere, even though it might be at lower wage rates. Work 
was finished last year on an oil tanker and government contracts are on hand 
for an ice-breaker, escort vessel, two patrol vessels, minesweeper, tanker 
and ferry. 


The two shipyards at Levis also have defence contract:, although 
lack of steel held up work in March. These two firms are the largest in- 
dustrial employers in the area, except for a large textile firm. There is a 
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labour force of about 40,000 in the Levis area, of whom about 18,000 are 
paid workers, and the city is right across the river from Quebec. At 
May 1, this was the only shipbuilding centre with a substantial labour 
surplus. Geo. T. Davie have orders on hand for two gate vessels, a mine- 
sweeper and a canaller; Davie Shipbuilding for three minesweepers and a 
Department of Transport icebreaker. The plants reported that scarcity of 
specialists was beginning to be felt in May. 


Great uakess Most of the shipyards in Ontario are situated out- | 
side of the industrial triangle in the south-west of the province and la- 
bour market conditions broadly correspond to those in the "rural" zone in 
Quebec, that is, the plants are important in their particular area but not 
of great significance in the provincial economy. Principal shipbuilding 
eentres are Port Arthur, Collingwood, Kingston, Midland and Port Weller. 
Total employment at March, 1951, was estimated at about 3,100. 


In both Collingwood and Midland, situated on Georgian Bay, ship- 
building is the backbone of the local economies. A large part of the ship- 
building labour force appears to be more or less permanently attached to 
the industry and even though employment has been sporadic recently, the 
practice of recalling those laid off has supplied much of the necessary 
labour. Both yards should be busy in 1951, unless material shortages pre- 
clude, although neither have defence contracts at the time of writing. 
After being slack for several months in 1950, the Midland Shipyards are 
preparing work on two large dry cargo carriers. Gollingwood Shipyards have 
just completed a 620 foot oil tanker and have orders on hand for a sister 
ship to this one and a bulk freighter. The two yards were employing around 
1,000 workers in the first part of 1951, in total. 


Canadian Shipbuilding and Engineering at Kingston have received a 
government contract for a minesweeper and a wood pulp carrier for Marathm 
Paper Co. Last winter, a shortage of platers, welders and fitters was re- 
ported, although there had been a transfer of welders from Collingwood to 
Kingston. Work on the new contract had not got under way by April and 75 
workers were laid off in that month as repair work came to an end. 


Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. is busy, with contracts for an oil 
tanker, a $4,000,000 carrier and two minesweepers. The labour force was 
about 700 in April with the possibility of an increase of another 150 to 
be hired at the peak of construction. These will be mainly from call- 
backs of local men. The shipyards are the largest single employer in the 
urban area, with employment fluctuating between 400 and 1,200, although 
there is strong labour demand from the secondary forestry, transportation 
and mining industries. In addition to ship construction and repair, the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co. also does millwork and manufactures pulp and 
paper machinery. 
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Port Weller Dry Dock, located at the Lake Ontario outlet of 
the Welland Canal near St. Catharines, laid off over 80 workers during 
April as construction of a freighter and repair work was completed and 
steel shortage was holding up the beginnof of new work on two bulk 
freighters. At the end of April, after these lay-offs, employment was 
less than 300. 


The West Coast: Shipbuilding is one of the principal indus- 
tries on the west coast, located chiefly in the Vancouver and Victoria 
areas. Together with the forestry and fish processing industries, this 
forms the basis of the manufacturing industry in the province. The nun- 
ber currently employed in the shipbuilding industry is estimated at 

3,700 in 27 establishments. During the war British Columbia and Quebec 
were the largest shipbuilding employment centres with two-thirds of total 
employment. There has been a steady increase in employment, as three 
large plants, Burrard's, Yarrow's and Victoria Machinery Ltd. are work- 
ing on defence contracts. Except for loftsmen and draughtsmen, most of 
the labour required has been obtained locally. Workmen in these two 

"ea Ni mn 7 AH occupations were not available in 

- Mi other parts of Canada, although on 
"clearance" with the National En- 
ployment Service. Moulders were in 
short supply earlier in the year. 
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Total employment this spring 
was estimated at 3,700, far below 
the 15,000 total reached in the 
war but much better than one year 
previously. Government contracts 
on hand are as follows: Yarrow's, 
one minesweeper and refitting large 
y naval ship; Victoria Machinery De- 
me s pot, two minesweepers and a gate 
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vessel; Burrard's, two escort vessels and a gate vessel. 


The west coast industry differs from that in the rest of the 
country in one respect. Wage rates paid in the industry are much higher 
in British Columbia. This does not, however, put it into a favourable 
position in regard to obtaining labour, as the general level of wage rates 
is higher, and the majority of the workers are obtained locally. 
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The main point which emerges from the above analysis is that the 
immediate employment increase in shipbuilding as a result of defence con- 
tracts will not be large, possibly 3,000 more at the 1951 peak than last 
year's high point. The chief reasons for this are the length of time re- 
quired to build ships and the use of new types of components not previously 
manufactured. Shortages of steel have also been a delaying factor. The 
whole program must, therefore, be geared to the delivery of essential mater- 
ials. 


As a result, the demand for 
labour will be spread out, thus 
90- EMPLOYMENT IN SHIPBUILDING - 30 modifying the effect of scarcity 

stihl iaiat of key personnel. Recruitment ~ 

problems, although thus eased, 
are complicated by the irregularity 
of employment offered which has been 
principal cause in the industry's 
loss of workers in the past. A 
greater degree of stability in fu- 
ture employment, in comparison to 
recent wide annual fluctuations, 
can be anticipated. Seasonality 
of employment, resulting in lay- 
“offs after the close of navigation, 
‘are & more permanent feature of 
shipyard work, howevers 
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In addition to present con- 
tracts, additional defence wark will be forthcoming, present plans ine- 
volving an extensive refitting and re-arming program of ships in storage 
as well as new construction. In addition, the industry had on hand at 
May 1, orders from other government departments totalling $10,000,000 
and commercial work valued at over $50,000,000. A large part of this 
commercial work arises out of resource development projects, carriers 
for iron ore, grain and oil. 


While employment in the next few years should stabilize at a 
point well below the wartime peak, the long-term outlook for shipyard 
employment is less encouraging. Over the past thirty years, employment 
has show a "peak and valley" pattern of considerable amplitude. The 
volume of employment the industry provides in peacetime is small—in 
1921, the number of gainfully occupied was around 9,000; in 1931, 6,250 
and in 1941, about 3,500. A return to lower employment levels, with ac- 
companying irregularity in employment and the emergence of local and oc- 
cupational unemployment problems, would be a distinct possibility at the 
conculsion of the current program. 


Table II--Training Time Required for Selected Occupations in Shipbuilding. 


Occupations Working Knowledge of _to Gain 


Operating Techniques. Full Competence 
CLOCKEM Gn: ses ess ha ae ore ee 918 months 4 years 
POLLOMBEROL Aste cad> sect ene Pk 9—18 months 4 years 

DOLSGL Meteor Mr eck ane teen 2 months — 

UMMOPe ses co dss oreo ee toe le Oe 2 months rcs 

Chipper @ Caulker ...+se.enseeou ONe a Moe. Can 6 moss Ch. 6 m. Ca. lyr. 
ONG PRINT ks x 6-5 sc diucie ac alo ore ate 9-18 months 4 years. 


Crane Operators coccoces ex sce ‘ 6 weeks 3 months 


Table JI (Concl'd) 


Time Required to Time Required 
Occupations Gain Working Knowledge to Gain 
of Operating Techniques Full Competence 
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MD Eedck ODI wha’ was boii bins ater enys; 4 6 months 1 year 
Electrician, Shipu edi. wiicuss 9-18 months 4 years 
Ber BETO EG GET sallvnn. cae coco sbaahs tains 9-18 months 4 years 
BAD BS WOTe Es aj'era so «sit Gkasabeveis cosdvs 6 months 1 year 
BGLAGE OMG vain allele ts atevetesiver raters 3 months 6 months 
RE LTE eis oni tian te) scrahe voce Valores oe 9-18 months 4 years 
TAOS UME) eo oe) 8's So enc teseunestoce seni 12 months 4 years 
Machine operator....... week te 3 months 6 months 
Bachinds Ges 2662 400h ann oe 9-18 months 4 years 
FEIRVOPS ENG IES Rea ge “the 6-9 months 1 year 
Painters Spray. ss .nwcunwaw 6-9 months 1 year 
Pattetmaakers..5% .20..0.2686 9-18 months 4 years 
PIPGE Meer st 58848. OC. BR 9-18 months 4 years 
PLABOP LOS 55 a NANG GUAR 9-18 months 4 years 
Reamer & countersinker..... l=2 months 3 months 
Riggexweo Louk .satetS .batia } 6-9 months 1 year 
Rivetery Osi ves 7.8 Vee 6-9 months 1 year 
Rivet Heaters [ola .e i). chi. e 3 months 6 months 
Saipwrightcay .8o90.99 Sve 9-18 months 4 years 
SUALOr Saves see se ete tate 3 months — 
Wenders 209s es ye ee PS 3 months 6 months 
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Table III — Departmental Distribution of Employment in Shipbuilding 
(as found most frequently) 


Percentage of Total 
Department Number _of Workers. 


Adiinistirative @:Glerical .Ws tigi» Shas essekses 
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Pavriceting tones pine, &. oes bis a. sO gm oeea 
Riggers. aad rErectersiion. #hien.donvled. uw cece 
shipfitters and Yard Assembly.......c.eceesese 
Bolters and Reamers, and Drillers...csoceceeco 
Mivetetartid, Marst eiterag. Chee ttaus Ries ee 
Chippers, Caulkers & Tank Testers...esccccccce 
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Table III (Conel'd) 


Percentage of Total 
Department Number of Workers 


Pattern! Shopwitu.laoret eentolom ee Os 
HOUTA 'Y. ile car nlalieielaMe le Webel omales ohdlelans eo ele eiomes 
BOd-LeruBhopyctrereser sess es ae ee eee ee ee ee 
Outside Machinists . BOING. oes cic oc sl vmmauaees 
Ship Riggers and Saidmaker des. « « «/sldeinelsieclle 
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Galvanizing and Pickling Dept.....s.ccoecssis 
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(1) Source: Industrial Manning Table for Shipbuilding,. 
War Manpower Commission, United States Employment 
Service, Washington, 1942. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
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Approximately 7,100 new 
jobs were created in the first six 
months of 1951 by the current heavy 
plant building programme in the 
manufacturing industries. Reports 
received on other plants in the 
process of construction, indicate 
that at least 5,000 additional 
workers will be required in the 
remainder of the year, or a yearly total of at least 12,000. This did 
not include workers engaged on construction of the plants. 


This indicates a rate of industrial expansion well above 1949 
and 1950 and comparable to the peak year 1948. The total number of new 
jobs reported in manufacturing in those years as a result of industrial 
expansion were 1950—11,600; 1949—8,000; 1948—15,700. 


By industry, a large number of new factories were completed in 
the first half of 1951 in the textile, petroleum, and paper products 
groups. There is also an extensive expansion programme being carried 
out in the iron and steel, non-metallic minerals, and electrical appara- 
tus industries, although many of these plants will not be completed until 
later this year. 


The textile industry has staged a remarkable comeback in em- 
ployment and industrial expansion in the past year. A preliminary total 
of 2,200 new jobs has already been compiled. The number of new jobs in 
this industry is up 60 per cent compared with 1950, and 50 per cent com- 
pared with 1949. The following are examples of the large projects com- 
pleted in the first six months of this year. 


Dominion Burlington Mills, Sherbrooke, P.Q.:- 
A new hosiery plant - hiring 400 new workers. 


Sainthill-Levine & Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont.:- 
4 plant extension which doubled manufacturing capacity 
of uniforms and will require 100 new workers. 


Canbri Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Ajax, Ont:- 
Purchased a plant from the Crown, and built a plant 


extension to it. Will employ from 150-200 new workers 
by the end of 1951. 
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Wool Combing Corporation of Ganada Ltd., Galt, Onts- 
New operation in Galt, Ontario. A synthetic fibre division em- 


p-.cyed 50 in January, and a further 50 will probably be hired. 


Blackwood, Morton & Sons (Canada) Ltd., Ste Therese, Ques- 


A new company commenced operations early in 1951 and employs 
100-130 workers on one shift producing carpets, carpeting and 
rugs. More workers will be required if further shifts are worked. 


Both petroleum production and refining are being continually ex- 
panded in Canada. Two new large refineries opened in the first half of 
1951. At peak production the new Imperial Oil Ltd. refinery at Winnipeg 
will require 175 workers, while at Edmonton, the British American Oil Co. 
refinery will employ 165. The new McColl=Frontenac Oil Co. Ltd. refinery 
at Edmonton is scheduled to commence production in July and will employ 
about 150 workers. Excelsior Refineries will complete a plant extension 
to their refinery at Lloydminster, Sask. in May; which will increase re- 
finery capacity from 1,200 to 3,000 barrels per day, but require only 
about four men. This company will drill between twenty to twenty-five wells 
imjt95L. | 


Some 900 new jobs in the paper products industry have been con- 
firmed for the first six months of 1951, and the preliminary total for 1951 
of 1,400 surpasses any data on this industry since 1948. Production is 
beginning at the Columbia Cellulose Co. Lid. plant at Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia, after nearly three years of planning and construction. This com- 
pany employs about 350 men in the plant, in addition to about 1,500 in the 
woods. The American Celanese Corporation is planning to construct a huge 
new plant at Edmonton, Alberta which when completed about mid=-1952, will 
utilize wood pulp processed by the Columbia Cellulose Co. Ltd. plant at 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia. The old Sorg Pulp Co. Ltd. pulp plant at 
Port Mellon, British Columbia, which closed down July 1, 1949, was recently 
completely renovated by the Howe Sound Pulp Company Ltd. Operations com- 
menced in this plant in April; iron is expected to approximate 125 tons per 
day by May i, 1951. Plant workers will number about 190. 


At Niagara Falis, Ontario, the Canadian Cellucotton Products Co., 
Ltd. completed a plant extension recently, which employs 75 workers, at a 
cost of about $1,500,000, The Kimberley Clark €o. plant expansion programme 
at Kapuskasing was recently completed at a cost of about $3 million. This 
project provides for increased production of crepsd wadding paper used by 
Canadian Cellucotton, but principal employment effects will be seen in woods 
employment. 


There were 1,334 new jobs reported in the iron and steel manu- 
facturing industry because of industrial expansion in the first six months 
of 1951, a total slightly less than for the complete years of 1949 and 
1950. However, preliminary figures for ail of 1951 show new jobs x 1,100 
and 1,200 from 1950 and 1949, respectively. The following are examples of 
the larger projects which were recently completed in the iron and steel 
industry. 
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International Business Machines Go. Ltd., Toronto, Ont:- 

A new plant was recently completed, requiring an additional 500 
workers—an increase of 100 per cent from the 250 workers for- 
merly employed. 


American Can Co. Lid., Chatham, Ont:- 
This company recently completed a large new plant at Chatham, 
which will employ 100 workers at full capacity. 


Amerock Cabinet Hardware Ltd., Meaford, Ont:- 
This is a new company which recently completed a large new 
plant which will eventually employ 75-100 workers. 


Automatic Products Company, Cooksville, Ont:- 

This new company bought a plant and is now producing automatic 
controls for use in the gas and oil heating industry as well 
as refrigeration systems. Employment in this firm may reach 
100 at capacity. 


John Wood Gompany Lid., Winnipeg, Mans- 

This company is completing a new plant at Winnipeg, which will 
employ up to 100 new workers producing tanks, boilers, and 
other products. 


With a total reported new employment of 190 workers for the first 
six months and a preliminary 1951 total of 873 workers, the non-metallic 
mineral products industry has almost doubled industrial expansion in rela- 
tion to 1949 and 1950. Most of the larger projects are due for completion 
in the latter part of the year. However, the new Sidney Roofing & Paper 
Co. Ltd. plant at Lioydminster, Sask., will soon employ 30 workers; Wen- 
dell Mineral Products 4td. built a new mill at Landrienne, Quebec which 
employs from 55 to 60 men producing rock granules for roofing companies}; 
and the new Continental Asbestos Company Limited Mill at Coleraine, Quebec, 
scheduled for completion,will employ from 35 to 40 workers. 


a preliminary yearly total of 1,332, expansion in food products manufacturing 


industry is rapidly overtaking that of 1950 when 1,475 new jobs were re- 
ported and has already exceeded reported new jobs in 1948 and 1949. 


Nearly three-quarters of these new jobs result from expansion 
in the fish processing industry to capitalize on a strong market in the 
United States for fresh and frozen fish. This market is of great benefit 
to Maritime fishermen, since the old trade in salt and dried fish has fallen 
off becauss of the dollar shortage in traditional sterling area markets. The 
following list shows four new fish processing plants which are completed or 
nearing completion at the present time, one in British Columbia, and three 
in the Maritimes: 


National Sea Products Ltd. .Lbonisburg, N.S.3- 
This Company is building a large new plant at Louisburg, which 
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will employ 200 workers probably on a yearly basis. Total 
cost of this project is about #750,000. 


North Eastern Fish Industries, Ltd. Fermeuse, Nflds- 

This company is completing one of the most modern fish 
processing plants of its kind in Eastern Canada, which will 
employ about 240 men on two shifts. The plant will also 
require four or five crews, around 100 fishermen, and the 

many shore fishermen in the surrounding town will also benefit. 
Plant capacity will be around 50,000 lbs. of frozen fish fillets 
per aay. 


Northlantic Fisheries Ltd. St. John's Nfldi- 

The new cold storage plant for this company should be com- 
pleted before the end of 1951 at a cost approaching $1,000,000. 
During 1952, the plant will employ about 300 workers on shore, 
and in time 100 more workers may be added to the payroll. 

Three draggers will be fishing into the plant, and each dragger 
will have a crew of 18 men. 


The Canadian Fishing Gompany Ltd. Prince Rupert, B.C.:- 
This company is completing construction work on a new cannery. 


A peak payroll of approximately two hundred employees will be 
taken on in the fishing season wich runs from June to September, 
with a maintenance crew of ten employed for the balance of the 
year. 


MATERIAL SHORTAGES 
CONTINUE TO CAUSE LAY-OFFS IN MANUFACTURING 


In April, 3,004 workers were laid off by manufacturing firms 
for non-seasonal reasons, as reported by local offices of the National 
Employment Service. Although this is a larger number than in March, 
the increase is largely because of short-term lay-offs in the automotive 
industry due to material shortages. The main material shortage, steel, 
is affecting production much more than employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


In the iron and steel manufacturing industry, steel shortages 
caused a lay-off of 50 men from Atlas Steels Ltd. at Welland, Ontario, 
31 men from the Racine & Racine Mfg. at Granby, Quebec, and 26 from the 
John Inglis Co. Ltd. at Toronto. 


Employment in the automobile manufacturing industry was con- 
siderably disrupted during April, principally because of material short- 
ages. Those of approximately ten days or more duration are given in the 
accompanying table. In this category, the Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. 
at Windsor, Ontario let out 850 men for an indefinite period because 
parts and accessories were lacking to complete cars on hand. This lay- 
off is solely because of material restrictions in the United States, 
particularly steel. Reo Motor Company of Canada Ltd., producing Nash 
cars, laid off 90 workers temporarily for the same reason. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company of Canada Ltd. truck plant at Chatham, Ont- 
ario laid off 30 men indefinitely, and a supplier firm, Ontario Steel 
Products Co. Ltd., producing accessories, released 10 men. 


Lay-offs of shorter duration from the automotive industry were 
numerous in April, but are not included in the accompanying table. The 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. at Windsor released 5,000 workers for one 
day on April 25 and, on the same day, a parts plant, Godfredson Ltd., laid 
off 300 production workers. The Chrysler Corp. of Canada Ltd. plant at 
Windsor laid off 850 workers for three days, commencing the morning of 
April 14th. Chatco Steel Products Ltd. at Tilbury also shut down their 
Hudson car production line for a few days in April. 


Lack of necessary steel to start a new ship contract was the 
principal reason reported for the discharge of 81 men from the Port Weller 
Dry Dock Ltd. shipyard at Port Weller, Ontario. 


Also in the transportation equipment industry, the Twin Coach Co. 
of Canada Ltd. at Fort Erie closed down operations during April, laying off 
90 men. This lay-off was not because of a material shortage, but a question 
of leasing quarters, and other production factors. The company is report- 
edly interested in hiring some of the workers for their Buffalo plant. 
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The textile industry reported 594 separations during April, 
of which 170 were due to a shortage of wool. The Warwick Woollen Mills 
Ltd. at Warwick, Quebec, laid off 75 workers; the Harding Carpet Co. at 
Brantford released 55 workers, while the Dominion Woollen and Worsteds 
Ltd. at Peterborough fired 40 workers. Two hosiery mills and one linen 
mill at Drummondville, Quebec laid off 150 workers largely because of a 
shortage of material. 


There were 326 workers reported laid off temporarily in wood 
products manufacturing, principally because of a shortage of logs, which 
is affecting saw-mills production. 


Lay-offs in confectionery firms tapered off in April, with 
only one lay-off of 50 workers from Smiles' n Chuckles Ltd. at Kitchener; 
320 workers had been affected by lay-offs in this industry during March. 


Reported Non=seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry 


Reported 
Employment at 
February 1, 1951(2) 


|During Aprid, 1951 


Number of Nunber of 


Iron and steel products...... 7 170 ,600 
Transportation equipment..... 6 pet ae 119 , 500 
Food and beverageS....eseceee 2 136 110 ,100 
Sandon cy Mba sehen er ever thee eily nnn dpi 30 100 ,900 
WOO, PY GUUC uses oe o00 55 ans ess 7 326 85,100 
TESCLLE OGOGUC Ulises ois sine a2 “s 10 594 77 5700 
Paper products... ccccesessooes Aa 10 71,300 
Chemical products....cecesece a 100 47 5300 
Printing & publishing......+s if 16 46 5050 
Leather products .4\.'. 3/0 + =2s Ses 2 50 | 29,800 
Non-metallic mineral products 2 61 | 26,400 
Rubber products...-ccccceasves i 21,350 
Miscellaneous products....... 2 19 ,‘700 
"TOBACCO DYOGUCTS ...s cues te ce : 1 11,600 
Otheril’) Da. dsiak seis s get te - 122,100 


Toba) stewaserel arene 
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1,059, 500 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D. B. &. 

(3) Employment in the three industries in which no non- 
seasonal lay-offs were reported in April, 1951. 


Employment Service Activities 


Employment Service penetrates further into labour market activity— 


Placements: First four months, 1951—212,000 
First four months, 1950—187,000 


"The largest employers of labour in Cape Breton use the National 
Employment Service exclusively", it is reported from Sydney, Nova Scotia. 
From Edmonton, Alberta, the manager of the local Employment Service office 
reports in his regular monthly statement on employment conditions: "Em- 
ployers are showing more appreciation for our service." The Toronto local 
manager reports; "Canadian Generai Llectric Company has recently agreed to 
hire only persons referred from our office with a U. 1. C. form....Massey 
Harris Company Limited is also very co-operative with N.E.S. and for a 
great number of vacancies has been accepting only N.E.S. screened applicants." 


The Executive and Professional office in Montreal reports that "in 
general, employers are tending to rely more on our services to assist them 
in finding the necessary personnel". "Several employers have recently ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with newspaper E. and P. want ads" reports 
the Calgary office "and have stated they were either discontinuing the use 
of such media and would in future rely entirely in the E. and P. Division, 
or, if newspaper ads were used at all, it would only be in conjunction with 
orders placed with E. and P." The Halifax local manager states "More em- 
ployers are using &. and P."” 


"Excellent relations have been maintained between union represent- 
atives and N.E.S. by personal contract and co-operation in the exchanges of 
vacancies registered and labour available" reports the Victoria, B.C. local 
office manager. ; 


The supplementary benefit program ended for the year at March 31 
with 38,000 persons in receipt of benefit. In addition, 4,000 more were 
waiting adjudication of their claims, During its three months of opera- 
tion, 112,000 claims were considered for supplementary benefit; initial 
payment began on 66,000 and renewal payment on 1,100. 


A total of $2,451,000 was disbursed under the program for Janu- 
ary to March with payments heaviest in February when they were well beyond 
the million dollar mark. Some 45 per cent of the benefit payments went to 
claimants in Quebec; 21 per cent to persons in Ontario. Most of the per- 
sons claiming supplementary benefit had exhausted their ordinary benefit 
rights during the past year; 33,000 claims, however, were allowed persons 
who had not had sufficient days in insurable employment to commence bene- 
fits under the usual provisions. 
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When the program closed at March 31, there was roughly one wo- 
man claiming to every four men. Women on claim at that date numbered 
9,000 and men 33,000. 


ations . cE 45 = years of age numbered 58,000 
and from persons 65 and over, 245 000 ae the end of April; this was 32 per 


cent of all peisons registered, a higher proportion that ever before 
reported although 2 smaller number of persons than on file a year ago. 


Employers seem to be prepared to meet the situation and many 
local office managers report increased co-operation in hiring of older 
workers. Typical of the comments received ares "It is easier now to 
place over-aged applicants (Princeton, B.C.); there has been a noticeable 
increase in the number of orders asking for older persons, during the 
past two or three months (Calgary, Alta.); the attitude of employers to- 
wards hiring older workers has been greatly improved (Halifax, N.S.); 
many employers are seriously adjusting their age limits for hiring male 
workers (Victoria, B.0.)". Reporting on a wholesale firm which hired 
several older workers following visits by Winnipeg employment office 
officials it is stated: "The manager is so satisfied with the potential 
of these older and more experienced men that the starting pay for this 
type of employee is twenty dollars per month higher that that of younger 
beginners in this warehouse. Four or five years ago, the hiring policy 
of this firm was extremely rigid and inelastic." 


Older women registered for work, of whom there are 9,800 be- 
tween 45 and 64 years of age and 1,200 who are 65 and over, present a 
particularly difficult placement problem. Toronto reports: "The dif- 
ficult situation is for women in the older age brackets although in 
some instances, they have had spendid experience....In business occupa- 
tions, the majority of applications that remain in the live employment 
file for any length of time are those for women over 40 years of age." 
Welland, Ontario, reports: "A large number of unplaced applicants are 
canning factory workers who are difficult to place...due to their age 
and the fact they do not possess any other employment background or ex= 
perience." 


Clearance draws together widely separated workers and_jobs-— 


Jobs filled by transferring workers: First four months, 1951-——5,'700 
First four months, 1950—4,000 


The Toronto local employment manager reports: "More and more 
firms (in the heavy industries) have turned to the United Kingdom, and 
consequently there has been a great deal of clearance activity; John T. 
Hepburn Company (iron and steel) are still hiring and have alre :dy 
approved several suitable applications received from England in reply 
to clearance orders placed there." The Sorel, Quebec, local office 


See 


manager reports: “Sorel Industries (guns) is urgently in need of quali- 
fied technicians, machinists, toolmakers, horizontal boring machine 
operators..evacancies have been cleared to the United Kingdom." Halifax 
reports of the steel shipyards: "Orders for welders, burners and ship~- 
wrights are now in clearance and the response from other offices has been 
good...orders have been cleared to the United Kingdom." 


Moncton, New Brunswick, reports considerable clearance activity: 
"We have had a recruiter from the B.C. Loggers Agency working in and from 
our office....4 firm is presently in the Maritime provinces, working out 
of the Moncton office for the extension of the defence project at Goose Bay, 
United States Army Section." 


Jobs are scarce for unskilled women factory workers in Ontario— 


Unskilled jobs for women in the Ontario oe April 26— 300 
Live Applications for Employment "® nH =—=4,800 


From Toronto, where 112 jobs are registered in this group for 981 
applicants, it is reported: "At the present time, there is a shortage of 
work in all lines of industrial employment for every age group of women 
workers. The number of unfilled vacancies has shown a steady decrease while 
the number of unplaced applicants has increased.- A large percentage of our 
applicants fall into a group which might be termed general factory workers. 
These women have no particular skill and some of them have not worked since 
the end of the war, and hope to find work again in defence industries." 
From Hamilton (jobs—14; applications-—~380) there are similar reports: 
"With the exception of the textile industries, orders for additional help 
(female) have been somewhat slow throughout the industrial field." From 
St. Catharines (jobs—1; applications—-178): "The area still lacks suffi- 
cient industrial employment for women....We continue t have a surplus of 
women without any special qualifications who are seeking employment in 
manufacturing industries .®™ 
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N.E. S. helps prepare the high school student for entering the labour 
market...o.Number of high school graduates expected to seek 
permanent work == 35,000 


Winnipeg reports: "All Grade XI and XII graduates and Grade X 
students seeking employment are presently being registered. Complete regir 
stration, counselling and interviewing is being attempted in the schools 
this year with the assistance of two officers engaged in Youth Placement 
work." New Westminster, B.C., states: "The Special Placements division 
is arranging the counselling program that was carried out by this office 
in conjunction with the school counsellors of the area....Considerable 
favourable comment regarding the whole program has been received from both 
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the industrial representatives and school counsellors." La Tuque, Quebec, 
reports: "Arrangements have been made for placing students and we will be 
fully prepared for their holiday arrival." Yorkton, Saskatchewan: "A 
call was made to the local Collegiate Institute and the principal has pro- 
mised to register all those leaving and wishing to seek employment." In 
Calgary: "Registration of high school graduates will commence next week 
and should be completed by the second week in May." 


Opportunities for summer work good for + 
Number expected to be seeking summer work....40 ,000 


From the Winnipeg Executive and Professional offices “Insofar 
as undergraduates are concerned...there appears to be plenty of work 
available for those who can qualify for the construction industry and for 
similar types of outside work. Demand for staff for out-of-town hotels 
and summer resorts has been quite heavy...oMany of these vacancies have 
been filled by university students...a large number of vacancies have 
been listed for high school and university students for summer welfare 
agency camps." The Pacific region states: "Work is available for under- 
graduates in various parts of the province. Some trouble is being en- 
countered by those who prefer to remain in the city." Montreal reports 
say: "With the extensive defence program, we are not anticipating much 
difficulty in placing the majority (of university undergraduates) ." 


TABLE I — PLACEMENT OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AVERAGE WEEKLY 


series March & February March 

seat nde coer te gue ge) eee) nes 2 ee 
Applications Filed K.eoccocccce 3% 3000 39,000 51,000 
Vacancies Notified. Geooedcooecocnosd 7 ,000 20 3,000 16 9000 
PlacementS....c00% signa Woee career aera! eit neat 13,900 10 ,600 
WOMOD of 6.0.0.8.2 0.0.08 024 So) 588 69 4.5200 4,400 4,000 
VOROPAGS 4 ec aee ociateit a ce 1,800 1,800 
Handicapped... .c.ccs.s 0,0.0.0.8 s' 0 300 260 180 
Executive & Professional... 55 yy 60 
Workers Transferred to Jobs 200 265 PAS 


re 
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& Latest date for which complete figures are available. 
x Renewals not included. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


Applications on File with N.E.S. at May | 


% WAGE & % 
REGION NUMBER SALARY LABOUR CHANGE FROM 

WORKERS FORCE APRIL.1, 1951 MAY 1.1950 
Newfoundland 10, 400 15.4 8.6 -2, 900 —12, 000 
Maritimes 28, 300 Ons 3 ~5, 900 —26, 100 
Quebec 74,400 (es Brel ~21, 200 ~-70, 600 
Ontario 44, 200 BEY 2e.6 ~12, 500 ~33, 800 
Prairie 33, 600 6.5 3.4 -16, 000 ~14, 900 
Pacific 26, 600 Tee 6. 2 E5200 —1:25)7 00 
CANADA 217, 500 Ball, aoe ~72, 800 ~170, 100 


Throughout the region, wet weather during April con- 
ATLANTIC tinued to hamper forestry and delay the upswing in 

agriculture and construction. Fish-packing and pro- 
cessing plants began hiring staff for their busy periods but intermittent 
storms and poor runs kept catches down and resulted in considerable short- 
time work in the large plants. Aside from confectionery firms, manufactur- 
ing was fully active during the period, with pulp and paper mills making 
seasonal additions to staff. 


The construction firms working on the Quebec North Shore and 
Labrador railway have been drawing on various parts of the region for 
some of their manpower requirements. A number of National Employment 
Service offices reported from 100 to 250 or more job seekers interested 
in employment on this project. 


Coastal navigation began to open up during April in Newfound- 
land, with many vessels loading summer supplies for the outports. Some 
trips already have been made. However, since the mild winter has forced 
many logging operators to leave a great deal of their cuts in the woods, 
sawmill production is likely to be much lower than usual. The consequent 
lack of return cargoes may mean a reduction in the number of vessels fol- 
lowing the coastal trade out of St. John's. In Prince Edward Island 
experienced farm help was becoming increasingly scarce, and this situa- 
tion was aggravated by unusual pulp cutting activity. 


Considerable hiring for summer woods operations took place dur- 
ing the month in Nova Scotia. While construction activity was generally 
slow in expanding, shortages of a number of skills appear imminent in the 
Halifax area. Shipbuilding production and hirings there were retarded by 
shortages of key skills, some of which are being sought in Great Britain, 
and by further hold-ups in deliveries of steel. The start of work on an 
order for 1,500 railway box cars in New Glasgow resulted in the recall of 
several hundred steel workers, and there were shortages of metalwaking 
skills. 
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In New Brunswick, log drives were well advanced in most areas 
and pulp cutting was either continuing or about to be resumed. Bad 
roads and highway load limits, however, continue to depress lumbering 
activity. While woods workers were not available to fill local vacancies 
in some areas, recruiting agents for the British Columbia logging industry 
obtained a considerable number of workers willing to go to the West Coast. 


Although no new highway construction is expected in New Brun- 
swick this year, it appears that new building projects to be undertaken, 
together with tho-e now under way, will absorb considerable numbers of 
construction workers and may give rise to shortages of some skills in the 
larger centres. In addition, a construction firm that may require a total 
of 4,000 workers for United States defence installations at Goose Bay La~ 
brador began recruiting in New Brunswick during April; another firm may 
need approximately 2,000 for work in the same area. 


The combination of seasonal and other forces brought 
QUEBEC continued increases in employment, and a relatively ra- 

pid drop in wnemployment, in the Quebec region during 
April. Due to unfavourable weather, agriculture and construction opened 
rather slowly, especially during the first half of the month; but the 
Gaspe herring fishery was under way and the cod season was due to start. 


Employment in the woods continued to fall until the middle of 
the month, as winter cutting and hauling programs tapered off; but prepar- 
ations for the river drive and the start of spring cutting in a number of 
areas absorbed increasing numbers during the last two weeks of the period. 
From April 15 to May 1, Quebec woods employment rose by an estimated 38 
per cent from the spring slump, traditionally the lowest point of the year. 


Mining employment was also heightened with the resumption of 
quarrying operations and increasing prospecting activity in Western Quebec, 
Portneuf county near Quebec City, the Eastern townships and the Chibougamau 
and Gaspe districts. Experienced miners are continually in demand, partic- 
ularly for gold mining. The mid-April opening of St. Lawrence navigation 
absorbed a great many workers, but highway load limitations continued to 
hamper road transportation. 


The pressure of high level civilian demand and the requirements 
of the defence production program raised further problems of manpower and 
material shortages throughout Quebec manufacturing industries. Skilled 
metalworking tradesmen, especially, are being sought in Europe. Shortages 
of iron, steel, nylon and woollen yarns, natural and synthetic rubber all 
have contributed to the unsettled state of many manufacturing industries, 
holding up defence production in the heavy industries and bringing more 
scattered lay-offs and short-time work to metalworking, textile and rubber 
products firms. In addition, textile firms in the Eastern Towr ships report 
high customer inventories due to the impact of the recent Federal budget 
and generally high material prices. Defence contracts kept a number of men's 
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clothing firms at capacity operations, but most other clothing was sea- 
sonally slack; the leather products industry, similarly quiet, was using 
the slack period for stock taking. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper continued at capacity, with 
large numbers of seasonal workers being recalled. Further expansion was 
begun in the manufacture of chemicals and electrical apparatus. The re- 
cently signed agreement with the British Government for 50,000 tons of 
aluminum annualy added impetus to the expansion program already under 
way in Quebec aluminum plants. Shipyards were hiring for work on new orders 
but were generally hampered by slow steel shipments. In preparation for 
peak demand from the construction industry, manufacturers of building ma- 
terials were very active. 


Shortages of skilled manpower and of materials continued 
ONTAR/O to dominate the manufacturing picture in the Ontario re- 

gion during April. Qualified machine shop workers, foun- 
dry workers and aircraft sheet metal workers remained very scarce and many 
firms were seeking these skills in Europe. The arrival from Britain of 150 
aircraft workers only slightly alleviated the existing shortage. 


On the materials side, shortages of wool and hides brought short- 
time and lay-offs to textile mills and tanneries. Slow deliveries of iron 
and steel held up the conversion from winter repair work to new contracts 
in Ontario shipyards and caused scattered lay-offs in machinery plants. 
Packing ‘houses were unseasonally slack during April as livestock shipments 
were much lower than usual for this time of year. 


The impact of recent changes in consumer credit regulations, and 
of the new federal budget, began to be felt by industries producing consumer 
durable goods. As sales slowed down, wholesale inventories piled up, with 
consequent scattered production cut-backs and lay-offs, particularly in the 
manufacturing of washing machines and refrigerators. The possibility that 
this situation may become more general is contributing to manufacturers! 
uncertainty at the present time. 


Although delayed by wet weather, some planting and seeding began 
on Ontario farms during the month. The demand for full-time farm help was 
only slightly eased by the arrival of 300 D.P. farm workers. As in the 
other eastern regions, woods operators are planning large-scale cuts and 
some are already under way. The river drive was progressing satisfac- 
torily in some areas of northern Ontario but was delayed in others. A move 
by logging firms to stabilize their work forces and to provide 10; to, 12 
months employment each year, has been reported. 


The arrival of mine workers from Britain has helped ease the con- 
tinuing demand for labour in base metal mining and the output o° both 
precious base metals has steadily increased. As fishing activity stepped 
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up in the Lake Ontario, Lake Erie and southern Lake Huron districts, 
fish filleting plants resumed full-scale operations. 


Shortages of structural and re-inforcing steel combined with 
unfavourable weather to limit the rate of expansion in construction ac- 
tivity. Plumbing supplies also were scarce. The movement into south- 
western Ontario of large numbers of construction tradesmen and labourers 
from northern Ontario and northern Quebec, helped ease shortages in these 
occupations in some areas and prevented shortages in others. 


The annual upswing in seasonal activities was well under 
PRAIRIE way by the end of April with an accelerated decline in 

the number of jobless throughout the month. The opening 
of iake navigation and railway maintenance work absorbed hundreds of workers. 
Many of these transferred from bush work, leaving a continued scarcity of 
labour for the proposed higher level of woods activity this summer. Although 
frost in the ground retarded building activity, the number of live applica- 
tions with \.E.S. from construction workers declined by one-third. In agri- 
culture, spring planting had not yet started, but already there was a grow- 
ing number of areas with marked scarcity of farm labour. (see occupational 
shortages, page 39 ) 


During the month the total number of job applications from male 
workers at National Employment offices dropped from 37,900 to 28,200, while 
job vacancies increased from 5,800 to 8,300. Applications from female 
workers declined only 1,000 in the same period. The following table shows 
the most outstanding changes in applications and vacancies. 


Job Vacancies — Male March 2 April 26 Change 
PRY BANGS s se oe cs fos Cae reels ae 428 1,047 619 
Loggers and bushmen.....ccoees. 29898 3,108 210 

Job Applications-~Male 
Skilled construction workers... 6,561 4,189 25372 

Carpentersesscccscrscecvsc00 4,514 25983: “1,531 
Unskilled construction workers. 5,401 35346 2,055 
Truck, tractor and taxi drivers 3,111 29367 ms Thde 
Other unskilled workers......00 6,454 As9A9 -1,505 


Although these figures are a reliable indicator of employment 
trends, they do not show the full upswing in employment. In addition to 
those placed by the National Employment Service, many thousands of workers 
including students and housewives enter the working force directly every 
spring. 


Seasonal employment gains have been strengthened this year by 
increasing civilian and defence demand. The high level of activity in 


in iron ore and base metal developments in the region, is in part the re- 
sult of civilian demands, but also the result of the defence requirements 
of both Canada and the United States. Similar conditions account for ex- 
pansion in the oil and forest industries. 


Direct defence contracts have been relatively light, except for 
construction of training facilities. The immediate construction of a 
bombing and gunnery range in northern Alberta has been announced and most 
of the many air: ields and army camps built during the last war are being 
rehabilitated and expanded. This work, in addition to large amounts of 
other essential construction will more than offset the expected decline in 
residential building. On the other hand, the concentration of activity in 
the larger centres and in remote areas will likely mean surpluses and short- 
ages of construction workers in particular areas. 


An early shortage of labour may be expected in the Edmonton area. 
Under the impact increasing oil exploration and production, empioyment in 
this city has increased almost two and a half times above its level in 1939, 
and the power potential of natural gas gives promise of further expansion. 
Work currently under way includes: industrial and commercial building, $13 
millions; civie improvements, $11 millions; residential construction, $23 
millions, Additional proposed construction includes industrial and commer- 
cial building at a cost of $64 millions. As well, much of the labour for 
the increasing activity in northern British Columbia and the Yukon, and for 
the construction of facilities at the bombing range will be drawn from this 
area. 


With improved weather conditions, unemployment in the Pa- 
PACIFIC cific region during April continued its characteristically 

rapid seasonal decline, owing mainly to the rehiring of 
forestry workers. As yet, the supply of workers was sufficient to meet the 
early demands of construction and agriculture but shortages of skilled la- 
bour were beginning to develop for mining and logging operations. In the 
fishing industry, preparations were under way for the opening of the season 
in May. 


Lumber production was not in full swing throughout the region. 

+ some inland points, the spring break-up of roads continued to retard saw- 
mill and log hauling operations. Shortages of logging skills, which during 
the month were limited to a few areas, may be expected to become more gen- 
eral as the season progresses. Not only the record level of demand for 
lumber, but also the expanding pulp and plywood capacity of the region will 
add to the demand for raw materials and, consequently, for loggers and pulp 
cutters. On Vancouver Island, there was a shortage of fallers and buckers 
and, at Prince Rupert, the site of the new Columbia Cellulose Company pulp 
plant, there was already a strong demand for all types of logging labour. 


The demand for loggers in northern British Columbia will be all 
the more difficult to satisfy because of the competition of other activities 
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in the area. Construction camps for work on the Aluminum Company of Gan- 
ada hydro project have been established at Vanderhoof, Burns Lake and 
Kemano Bay, and hiring in volume for this project is expected in June. 
The large highway and railway construction programs in the area will ab- 
sorb considerable numbers of men. In addition, there is a strong demand 
for both construction workers and miners from the extensive base metal 
developments in the same area. 


Since the supply of labour for the many activities in this nor- 
thern section of the province falls far short of the requirements, workers 
have to be transferred from other centres. As indicated in the Prairie re- 
view, they may be difficult to obtain from Edmonton because of increasing 
activity there. But in Vancouver and the southern part of the province, 
the substantial decline in new housing starts following the tightening of 
housing credit, the high cost of materials and the fear of shortages may 
make more construction workers available. There are also some indications 
of migration into the region. It is not likely, however, that all demands 
for logging skills will be met from these sources, and it is for this rea- 
son that a team has been sent to New Brunswick by the industry to recruit 
loggers. 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


MAY 1, 195! 
Number of Areas 
Laspour Market Groups 1 CANADA ALANTIC QUEBEC Ontario Prairies Paciric 
1. Substantial Labour Surpius 26 6 18 1 - 1 
2. Moderate Labour Surplus 24 8 9 4 1 2 
3. Slight Labour Surplus 64 12 12 13 17 10 
4, Balanced Labour Market 57 ig 3 37 11 5 
5, Marked Labour Shortages ik _ 1 6 - ~ 


1 For definition of groupings, see key to map on following pages. 


By May 1, the number of local areas in Canada with substantial 
labour surpluses had dropped to 26, ten less than at Aprilol.. Similar 
declines took place in the number of areas with moderate and slight la- 
bour surpluses, while 23 more areas showed balanced labour markets » 
There were marked shortages of a number of skills in seven areas, com- 
pared to four a month earlier. 


Seasonal factors—the opening up of farming, fishing, construc- 
tion and Great Lakes navigation—and expanding defence production were 
largely responsible for the general movement of areas downward on the 
grouping scale in all regions. In each of the Atlantic and Quebec regions 
nine areas moved into lower groups. In Ontario, the downward movement of 
18 areas concentrated over two-thirds of all local areas in the region in 
groups four and five. (2) In the Prairie and Pacific regions, employment 
conditions improved sufficiently to drop seven and 13 areas respectively 
into lower groupings. 


Against these improvements in area groupings which occurred in 
56 areas throughout Canada, a total of seven areas showed slight temporary 
deteriorations in employment conditions. One of these was in the Atlantic 
region, two were in Quebec, three were in Ontario, and one was in the 
Prairie region. 


(2) The ratio of job applications to wage and salary workers in group | 
four and five areas may be the same at any level up to 4.9 per © 
cent. Group four areas, however, show no outstanding demand for 
any particular occupations. Areas where available data point to 
to shortages in occupational groups, relative to the demand, are 
classified as group five. 
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Labour market conditions in areas where applications for work 
amount to 15 or more per cent of the total number of wage and salary 
workers are commented upon in detail below: 


St. John's 


Charlottetown 
Summerside 


Inverness, Minto 
Bathurst 


Drummondville 
La Tuque 
St. Georges de Beauce 


Riviere du Loup 


Jonquiere 

Levis, Ste. Therese, 
Ste. Agathe, Mont= 
magny, Mont Laurier, 
Megantic, La Malbaie, 
Port Alfred, Matane 


Dolbeau, Chandler 


Rimouski 


Sturgeon Falls 


Kelowna 


Large-scale hirings for construction, navigation, 
not yet under way. Fish packing plants seasonally 
quiet. 


Increased registration of construction workers 
anticipating job openingson the labrador railway. 
Primary indystries and related activities still 
slack. 


Coal mining slack due to lack of orders. 
Fishing, fish processing virtually dormant. 


Further lay-offs in primary textiles — shortages 
of materials. 


Lay~offs at plywood mill-—interruption in log de- 
liveries. Loggers seeking alternative employment. 


Primary industries slack. lLay-offs in footwear 
manufacturing due to material shortages. 


Lay-offs in furniture manufacturing. Bush workers 
released at end of cutting season registering for 
work on river log drive. 


Construction and navigation slow in opening up. 
Release of bush workers at end of cutting opera- 


tions adding to persistent surpluses of construction 
workers, for whom season not yet open. 


Unfavourable hauling conditions curtailed sawmilling 
activity; other activities still closed down. 
Seasonal industries slow in commencing activities. 
Release of bush workers accelerating registrations 
for work on river drive. Construction opening up 


slowly. 


Continued slackness in cutting and sawmilling. Con- 
struction dormant. 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES 
MAY 1, 1951 


Shortages of particular skills have appeared in 

a number of local areas during recent months. 

The following analysis and tables are intended 

to locate current shortages and to indicate 
_thoir general causes. 


CLAY RE OSES ASSISTS TS OAES ENN ACE 


Local shortages of skills became more numerous during April— 
there were more scarce skills, and shortages appeared in more areas at 
May 1 than at April 1. The predominant occupational groups in which 
shortages occurred continued to be farm hands, loggers and bushmen and 
the metalworking trades for men; secretaries, stenographers and typists, 
domestics and secondary textile workers for women. 


There were eight more areas at May 1 in which the farm labour 
supply was particularly tight, and some of these situations point toward 
still more severe shortages, especially in Prince Edward Island and south- 
ern Ontario. Shortages of loggers and bushmen eased in several areas, 
especially in Quebec, as the relatively slow start of construction encour- 
aged workers to return to the woods, at least temporarily; but only three 
areas were dropped from the shortages listing on this account, and one 
area - Chandler - was added at May 1 because of very heavy demand from 
one firm, There was slightly greater demand for woods workers in a number 
of areas in northern Ontario and the Lakehead district. 


Metalworking skills became scarcer in most areas in which short- 
ages were noted previously, and shortages developed in other areas during 
April. Where shortages of these skills were concentrated almost entirely 
in Ontario and Quebec at April; by May 1, there were noteworthy short- 
ages of metalworkers—-especially mchinists, foundry workers and welders— 
in several of the larger centres in the western regions. In these cate- 
gories, in particular, the National Employment Service data shown in the 
listing do not reflect the severity of the actual situation. This is also 
true of the data relative to engineers in Montreal, where there was a 
large number of persons seeking engineering jobs through the N.E.S. but 
practically none with the types of training and experience in demand. 
Aircraft workers remained scarce in the Toronto district, and there were 
growing shortages of auto mechanics in a number of areas. 


Demand for unskilled workers for transportation, communication 
and public utilities, construction and mining strengthened during April 
as expansion continued in mining and refining, and as inland water trans- 
portation activity stepped up. These factors brought four new areas into 
the listing. 
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Shortages of female workers persisted in most of the centres 
previously listed, in such occupational groups as secretaries, steno- 
graphers and typists, domestic workers and secondary textile workers. 
With shortages of domestics developing, three more Prairie region areas 
were added to the May 1 list. No secondary textile workers could be 
found in the Ontario region to fill jobs in Prescott mills. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES -———- MALE 


May 1, 1951 
Applica- 

Vacancies tions 
Occupational Group Area Listed __ Listed 
Engineers Toronto 129 39 
Montreal 137 230 

Draughtsmen Toronto 2 42 
Sorel 54 1 

Hamilton 54 ~ 

Farm hands Charlottetown 35 10 
Summerside 24 2 

Brampton 48 L 

Brantford 49 - 

Ingersoll ea - 

Listowel 29 - 

London 101 P - 

Ottawa 144 z 

Brandon 105 20 

Calgary 110 16 

Lethbridge 202 10 

Moose Jaw 78 1A 

Regina fies va 

Saskatoon Te 70 

Loggers and bushmen Chandler 1,000 282 
La Tuque 437 4 

Rimouski 620 68 

Rouyn 170 20 

St. Georges de Beauce 137 60 

Three Rivers 287 126 

Val d'Or 102 fi 

Kapuskasing 538 4 

Sault Ste Marie Cake | 4 

Sudbury 396 36 

Port Arthur 25360 210 

Fort William 397 34 


Kenora 230 1 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Occupational Group 


Machinists, toolmakers, 
die setters 


Machine shop workers 


Sheet metal workers 


Foundry workers 


Welders and flame cutters 


Miners 


Electricians 


Aircraft workers 


Carpenters 


Auto mechanics and 
repairmen 


Area 


New Glasgow 
Montreal 
Sorel 
Galt 
Hamilton 
Toronto 
Weston 
Windsor 
Kitchener 
Ottawa 
Orillia 
Calgary 


New Glasgow 
Sorel 

Galt 
Toronto 


Edmonton 
Orillia 
Ottawa 
Victoria 


Toronto 
Orillia 
Calgary 


Hamilton 
Orillia 
Calgary 
Edmonton 


Blairmore 
Whitehorse 


Ottawa 
Winnipeg 


Toronto 
Weston 


North Bay 


Montreal 
Barrie 


Vacancies 
Listed 


345 


Applica- 
tions 
Listed 


+ 
118 


13 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Conel'd) 


Occupational Group 


Auto mechanics and 
repairmen (concl'd) 


Instrument, radio and 
electronics repairmen 


Unskilled jobs in 


Area 
prea 


Toronto 
Edmonton 


Ottawa 


Lumber & Lumber products CGausapscal 


Transportation, communi- 


Toronto 


cation & public utilities Port Arthur 


Construction 


Mining 


Hamilton 
North Bay 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Sudbury 
Whitehorse 
Blairmore 
Yeliowknife 


Vacancies 
Listed 


94 
18 


23 


Lil 


130 
261 


106 
100 
163 


376 
175 
34 
48 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES =~ FEMALE 


Secretaries, steno- 
graphers and typists 


Waitresses 


Domestics 


Secondary Textiles 


Unskilled jobs in 
Electrical products 


Montreal 
Toronto 


Toronto 


Montreal 
Ottawa 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Regina 
Calgary 
Edmonton 


Hawkesbury 
Farnham 
Prescott 
Montreal 


Peterborough 


pepe 
848 


187 


330 
329 
307 
307 
niet 
222 
a9 


165 
oa. 
18 

747 


39 


Applica- 
tions 
Listed 


16 
8 
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To determine the occupations and areas to be included in the 
foregoing list, N.E.S. data on job vacancies notified by employers and 
applications filed by job seekers were first examined. Where vacancies 
in any one occupation exceeded applications by fifty or more, the oc- 
cupation and area were included in a preliminary listing. Reference to 
qualitative material, including that submitted by local employment office 
managers, resulted in refinements to the preliminary list, in the process 
of which some of the occupations and areas listed were dropped, and others, 
in which the early statistical evidence was less conclusive, were added. 


Certain points should be borne in mind in interpreting the fig- 
ures given. First, many specific occupations are included in the occupa- 
tional groups: the group “machinists, toolmakers and die setters", for 
example, includes over fifty different occupations, Second, applications 
on file with the N.E.S. are from workers of all ages, with varying degrees 
of experience and skill. Employers! orders generally specify definite re- 
quirements as to age, experience and marital status. They may also offer 
low wages or contain other conditions that make them unsuitable to the ap- 
plicant. For these reasons, vacancies may remain unfilled even though 
there may be as many applications in the same occupational group. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL, SURPLUSES 
MAY 1, 1951 


In addition to the occupational shortages in 
the foregoing table, there were, at May 1, 
surpluses of skills in the same and other 
areas. The following commentary and table 
aredesigned to locate and indicate the causes 
of thsse surpluses. 


During April the upswing in seasonal activity, strengthened by 
defence expenditures and consequent industrial expansion, was well under 
way. Consequently, there was a marked decline in the number of areas with 
substantial surpluses of labour in the occupational groups which are listed 
(see explanation at end of table). By regions, surpluses were still most 
frequent in Quebec, and least in Ontario. 


As might be expected, the greatest decline, both in the number 
of areas involved and the size of the surplus in each, occurred in occu- 
pations associated with the opening of Lake navigation and the increased 
activity in construction and railway maintenance. The number of areas 
with surpluses of painters, for example, decreased from 23 to 8 But al- 
though thousands ef carpenters and unskilled construction workers were 
hired, the season was not far enough advanced to reduce the general sur- 
plus in these occupations which is present in all regions except Ontario. 


Occupational surpluses in other industries were caused by a 
variety of seasonal and non=-seasonal factors. In primary textiles, pro- 
duction was interrupted in a few places by a scarcity of wool. Seasonal 
slackness in some lines of clothing manufacturing, together with a short- 
age of materials resulted in an increasing registration of secondary tex- 
tile workers in Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg. Lay-offs in farm imple- 
ment and household appliance manufacturing firms are reflected in the 
frequency of surpluses in unskilled metalworking occupations. In some 
areas, a scarcity of key personnel is preventing a further expansion in 
employment. In the Halifax shipyards, for example, the shortage of 
platers has reduced the hiring of other skills, including structural 
steel workers. 


With a further slackening of pulp-cutting activity, the number 
of areas showing a surplus of loggers increased in the Quebec and Atlantic 
regions. In British Columbia, the upswing in the lumber industry resulted 
in a smaller number of surplus areas, and a sharper decline in the number 
of applications from loggers, which dropped from 2,600 to 900 during the 
month. 


At May 1, frost was still in the ground in many areas of the coun- 
try, and the construction industry had not absorbed the large number of 
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carpenters and unskilled construction workers registered with the Na- 
tional Employment Service. The exception to this is Ontario, where the 
extensive expansion of industry and power facilities has resulted in 
shortages of construction labour in parts of the province. The surplus 
areas in Ontario for these two construction occupations are shown separ- 
ately below, since the complete list for Canada is too lengthy to be 
usefully included in the main table. 


Carpenters 


forontpsen» « inst 517 Ottaway «annus hens 1 Sudburyis. fas «aeoe 
Aeiprior Aan. sT (Sh Goldin gwood seer ag B2 Cornwaditasicis’.. 02 
Hawkesbury....... 30 Kapuskasing....o. 25 Ld 0 SOY. ~»/sisisioieteiety | Cao 
Penbroke Hast (75 Peterborough..... 102 Presto htwus ssp mee 
Sinede heros, L2G Oshawa olslocweater! otal Sturgeon Falls.. 25 


Trenvom Bees a UL 


Unskilled Construction Workers 


ae a a Se QS EES A ES ES CREE SE SRO SARE 


Brantfordione. ~o3eBs oron Gold. sco seca chk CLUAWB che ecsejeraie Sen LTO 
Windsoriy . HxM. 2H.tih56 Gollingwood....o0- 61 Hawkesbury...... 74 
Midland cece. afr 36 Pembroke.csccceese O62 ROrtD od wehctardotan, G0 
Peterborough..... 72 Prascotibs. seste «eyed. OS RSNA DS cress abdekes Cle 
Smiths Falls..... 27 Sturgeon Falls... 28 Wel Land sss ste rrrpiee 85 


Local Occupational Surpluses —- Male 
May 1; 195i 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 
seamen, Certificated 
St MJ6An*s. 3.00 sKesly La Malbaie....sace 457 Vancouvere.csseee LILO 


oeamen, Non-Certificated 


Hali faxtvous 223... 976 Montrealessecees 280 Midland. <eeeteam. 27 
StwiJoln’ 6 ago lozBl La Malbaie...... 120 Owen Sound...... 49 
Charlottetown.... Al Levi Sasa eins hae Vancouver....e.. 206 
Spranechitiycsyess 93 SOTO. ssa a eueracniiebn wis Teo 


Farm Hands 


Wallaceburg....0.. 32 Penticton ows srereys 47, 


Primary Textile Workers 
Valleyfield...... 27 Victoriaville... 65 
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Secondary Textile Workers 
Montreals. ...24.2.422 Tarontoecraes 4G BST Winnipeg........ 146 


Loggers and Bushmen 


StelWORnss. .seees, 420 La Malbaie....... 596 Pombrok@sssss20s, 34 
Corner Brook..... 204 levies hawedicsrcte > 132 Chijdiwacks..ea.. 76 


Grand fa bh5:00-6,é% - 117 MAGARCsimamstrraies SC Cranbrook.....+- 49 
Bridgewater...... 34 Me gantice,<s2.+4 +. 58 KamloopsS..ssasee 29 
Sprsnghil.v..<<s C16L Mont Laurier..... 53 KeLowngsi¢¢s dese, 26 
iogeigsy Ores weg wee PorteAlfred.....<«) 88 Naneimosissasine 33 
DAcurSussse esse (OTT Riviere du Loup.. 358 NeLSOWis sss. sas uv hd 
Campbellton...... 59 St. Jos. d'Alma.. 149 Prince George... 144 
Edmundston....... 108 Thetford Mines... 54 TRADE Saw Balad ace) GD 
Fredericton... .+ sand BELA Jode alas dhe aude test gi tanith bs VOrnons vivaiates (57 
BaNGOs oss See ah be skh Or WON GHA RNY « eaves oe 0 New Westminster. 8&0 
Chicoutimiasasu..+ 38 Sturgeon Falls... 152 Vancouversssecase 128 


Sawmill and Planing Mill Workers 


St. John's. 06% 465090 Riviere du Loup... 33 Prince George... 52 
Buckingham....... 101 Nac Cuts sss eden tee Princetonsséeess 76 
Matanes stu taws ce» 43 *-Gourtenay » o.0-s-0, sje » 31; Vancouver scesece 165 


Cabinet Makers and Woodworkers 


LSVéaxs du bauss», 62 Montrealscstieey-s 98 
Boot_and Shoe Workers 


Montrealdadasssie.. 219 QucbeCs bataeesees 272 St. Georges: de 
Beaucesseoe 30 


TS ES TS 


HalifaXecescseccses 51 bevisso-quissasee 48 Vancouver....... 107 
New Glasgow...... 82 Montreai., .ag iss ~ar dO2 


Welders and Flame Cutters 


LOviGewtisaeva?.- 39 Nontrealtrecacnass Lid 
Electricians 
Montreal. sssssdss' LOG Vancouver...es000 105 


Bricklayers and Tile Setters 


Torontonanaitmaks « 215 
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Skilled and Semi-skilled occupations (€onc1'4d) 


Painters, Construction & Maintenance 


StstlGnr Serer res cde Rouyne srrrSeyor . 42 Quebee SS. F904. 133 
MONCUCls tes et eee Oo Montreal...... ge be Foronte ds. PPI, - 114 
SyGneys.stsecarnks) 27 Jonquisressiess. 25 


Plumbers and Steamfitters 


MONCPEalLlssieseseo 343 Guevec . Moye eree, 162 


Stationary Engineers and Firemen 


HOLIfaXe rs acexe een OC Kentvilteseseys. 25 Montreal syeoee.. 129 
St. John's....... .79 DVANCY ote se eens oF Vancouver....... 200 
New Glasgow...... 32 Charlottetown... 32 New Westminster. 50 


Blasters, Powdermen and Drillers 
Kentville..... Pee OT Ronyns Posey ey, 38 
Automobile Mechanics and Repairmen 


Prince Albert.... 27 Yorktons27 vy). 26 


liners 
Sts ‘Jonn*’s: .289.. 104 Edmonton........ 146 Drumheller...... 50 
DYUNEVS se ea walnee | Oi Calgary ices see ed 0 Red) Deer .5. <Wie~. .u 70 


MA nto, Sucsiedteer 122 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Textiles (Primary and Secondary) 


St. Stephen...... 112 Vatleyrield.4%'.. "So Drummondville... 229 
St. Hyacinthe.... 44 Cornwaii eee es. «36 Three Rivers.... 95 
Shs PEFOME vse eg eo Sherbrooke...... ibe ae 


SRS ATER Sa RSE EE TE ES TY 


ol. ‘om sy .0. eed 270 Montmagny.c.e.... 77 Edmonton........ 98 
New Glasgow...... 26 Mont Laurier.... 65 Chilliwack..<<.. 56 
Serimghiei se eises | oO RIBOUSKT tie ssa esl) oo Granbrooksc..<.<)) 56 
Subgexs a si4uan . * 86 Riviere du Loup. 327 Kamloops......+. 37 


TE ULO sacle satvawalte St. Agathe..<... 3S KeLOWNG. decueee es LLY 


Lumber and Lumber Products (Concl'd) 


Bathurst. BPs Oee 46 
Campbell ton’. 2. 45 
Newcastle..se.... 103 
Puckingha wee: Soe0 55 
POLLOELE Pees oe we De 


VAS > oe ee ws porns (i Se 
Meare sia ATL 
Me Pantie ew. . SOR ay 


eves PUB, BiPINPG S26 
MOUUrCS) . 6 awsdes.e 0 249 


St. Georges de Beauce 46 Nanaimo......... 32 


Three Rivers.... 120 NG LOGI. 0. sins eee) MO 
St. Joseph d'Alma 64 RONGICtON. .ieees 37 
Victoriavilie..<--93 Prince..George...—Al 
Hawkesbury...... 84 WTO 6 dss us Pras AO 
Owen-Soundec-oys1-—-3L Vancouver....+.. 366 
Pembroke....eeee 30 New Westminster. 203 
Sturgeon Falls.. 70 
Metalworking 

BULLS. Whe RS. aku 104 Brantfordsi. sre é 72 
Wella. Jos .wee = 108 


Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 


OVS. OU, 2 PTO SPOIL 
Collingwood...... Al 


Leamington...... 24 Napanees. sisi ener 25 
Midland te aa. sted e i25 Wind Sor ss. shes So. 188 


Transportation, Communication and Public Utilities 


Charlottetown.... 43 
PRED IER ey we tie cee ee L 
BaP SS aces aes eid ek 
Edmindston..se<cs. 66 
Riviere du Loup.. 112 


COAT Fale. een ae 
Siw OOM Go vas A OD 
Charlottetown.... 33 
(EM Bot 62% EY 2S OS Le 


LAVEYRESS accesses 4A 
SVOUCVcesssesevee Af 


LEHI BC 2 cnnss AL 


The 

May 1, an excess of 
skilled, semi-skilled 
table was built up is 


GHeAG here aac ees 38 Three Rivers.... 114 
Moutres ls dssss LOL Winmnipegscls ese. 59 
UGNGEGs teewls ss sgl AG SABKALOON «+ on200 13 
St. Georges de Prince Albertiy. “3. 


BRUCE Sivaseace Be 


Longshoremen 
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above table lists the areas in which there was at 
applications over vacancies for male workers in 
and unskilled occupations. The basis on which the 
as follows: 


If the number of wage and The area was listed if 

salary workers in the area the excess of applica- 

is tions over vacancies is 
over 100,000, 100 or more 
50 ,000 to 100,000, 75 or more 
25,000 to 50,000, 50 or more 
under 25,000 25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including repors from local Employment Service Offices. Clerical and 
service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded either because they are not specific (e. g. fore- 
men, apprentices, other unskilled workers) or because seasonal factors 
have caused a general surplus, as in the case of carpenters and unskilled 
construction workers. 


It should be emphasized that the figure following the area in each 
occupational group in the excess of job applications over vacancies and 
not the total number of applications. There is, therefore, no indication 
of the total number of either applications or vacancies. However, in most 
instances the number of vacancies is negligible, and in only a few cases 
does it exceed 50. 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 


Tien |" To Date 
From Same 
Month | Amount | Period 
Manpower . 

Live Applications for jobs at N.L.S. May 3 | 2175500: || =29 6 
Per cent of labour force...ccocccce May 3 = 
Fer cent of paid workerssocecescsss | May 3 | ~ 

_ Live Claims for benefit, U.I.C...... | May 1 | 136,84 bys.2 
Per cent of insured population...o. May 1 - 
Per cent of live applications 

for employMents<scccosessocscsos | May 1 | - 

Amount of benefit payments ($000)... April | -23.2 

Index of employment (1939 = 100).... Mar. 1 + $3 

RE LEAN e eiie gga sis divide aie ke eke Re A February T62.1 

Earnings and Income 

Total labour income ($000,000)...... January TLL ‘+195 ~ 

Average weekly salaries & wages..... Mar. 1 $48.16 + 8.0 + 8,0 

Average hourly wages (mfg.) oosccesce Mar. 1 $1.11 + 949 tAGe0 

Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.). Mar, 1 42.3 “O65 + 0.6 

Average weekly wages (mfg.) .ccccccce Mar. 1 $47.12 + 9.3 52 bet 

Cost-of-living index (Av.1935=39#100) | April 1 181.8 +109 +1950 

Real weekly wages (mfg. Av.1946#100) Mar. 1 108.5 | - 0.5 oe ee 

industrial Production 

Peer Ays 1935-39 © 100) s..kseceees March Af BP a 1S ae +14.2 
Beit BCUUTINE LAN OX sss uw #4 6-01905'0 0 9 010 March 2278 | 

BIOTA LOR shies Fab ale sic o's wee aA March 280 .0 
ONC UL ADLOS »c.c's dia bs vale eis a\e Pe eaiate | March | Lol 2% 
oo 


industrial Relations 


Strikes and lockouts-days lost...0.o. | April | 9,673 | 


(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the 
previous month and for the same month last year. 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET 


Indefinite lay-offs, short-time work, production stoppages due to 
disputes between labour and management, all of these developments have be= 
come more prevalent in the labour market scene in recent weeks. To date, 
however, such interruptions in employment have been confined to a few tex- 
tile firms in Quebec, several consumer durable goods producers in Toronto, 
Hamilton, Oshawa, Brantford, London and Windsor, and numerous shingle mills 
in the Vancouver area, 


In the consumer durable goods industries, high and increasing 
inventories and a consumer demand rendered less effective by restrictions 
on credit and higher sales taxes have caused many short-time lay-offs and 
the prospect of reduced production schedules, A seasonal decline in demand 
for some lines of clothing, outweighing the effect of defence orders, has 
also caused lay-offs and short-time work in a considerable number of sec= 
ondary textile firms, Nevertheless, total employment in the manufacturing 
industries continues to be about 10 per cent above last year's level, with 
most of the increase concentrated in the aircraft, electrical and iron and 
steel industries, 


In terms of the number of workers affected, the most important 
labour market development of recent weeks continued to be the growing seas- 
onal requirements of the construction, transportation and primary industries. 
_ The seeding of field crops, the opening of the Gaspe and Pacific fisheries, 
the extension of ocean navigation to the St. Lawrence and the further ex- 
pansion of construction and mining activities have all contributed to the 
creation of over 300,000 jobs in the past three months. 


The demand for farm help, eased somewhat by the arrival of 

Italian and Dutch families and the completion of spring seeding,was still 
strong in many areas early in July as workers continued to leave agricult- 
ure for better paying jobs in construction and urban industries. Pulp 
companies were also experiencing some difficulty in obtaining men for bush 
work, Summer operations were on a higher level than in previous years, 
with the 12,000 unfilled vacancies for loggers and bushmen currently list- 
ed at N.E.S. offices reflecting the need for manpower, 


Shortages of other skilled and unskilled labour have appeared 
in a number of additional areas, To the list of scarce occupations, which 
previously included machinists, tool and die makers, welders, miners, farm 
hands, loggers and bushmen, were added structural steel workers and other 
construction skills, 
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The generally strong demand for labour in the last year has 
caused a renewed rise in wages. Average hourly earnings of hourly- 
rated employees in manufacturing rose by 11 per cent in the 12 months 
ending April 1, 1951; the rise from April 1, 1949 to 1950 was only 
305 per cent. The pattern has been similar in most other non-agricul- 
tural industries, the most important exception being the Eastern Canada 
logging industry, where wages dropped slightly during the winter of 
1949-50. In these months, the demand for loggers was very light and 
substantial numbers of workers remained unemployed. Last winter, 
logging wages in Eastern Canada were slightly higher than in the 1948- 
49 season. 


In many instances, current manpower needs are being met by 
immigration. During the first five months of 1951, a total of 60,000 
immigrants came to Canada as compared to 30,000 in the same period of 
1950, Of the 60,000 immigrants who have come to Canada so far this 
year, about 34,000 were workers. 


The significance of the addition of immigrants to the Cana- 
dian labour force is not fully indicated merely by their numbers— 
34,000 in five months. Many of these workers are being directed to 
jobs where labour needs are greatest. The various group movements 
of immigrants organized by the Department of Labour in co-operation 
with the Department of Citizenship and Immigration have channelled 
7,018 workers into jobs on farms, as domestic servants, and as general 
labourers in mines and on construction projects during the first five 
months of this year. In June, an additional 2,366 workers came to 
Ganada under these group movements. 
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LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
June 155 nie 


Number of Areas 


Labour Market Groups!/ CANADA Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Pacific 


l. Substantial labour surplus 1 = aa - - 
2. Moderate labour surplus 3 1 iL = = 1 
3. Slight labour surplus 40 12 16 8 - 4 
4. Balanced labour market 118 14 23 46 24 sh 
5. Marked labour shortages 16 = 2 7 5 2 


1/ For definitions of groupings, see key map on pages 32 and 33 


This table brings up to date the table accompanying the labour market area 
ratings map. It contains the latest available data at the time of publica- 
tion. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN HAMILTON 


Employment in the Hamilton, Ontario, local labour market area 
reached an all-time high in the spring of this year, climaxing a rise 
that began in the winter of 1945-46. Booming demand for capital goods 
(machinery, electrical apparatus, railway rolling stock), building mater- 
ials (structural iron and steel, cement) and consumer durables (automobiles, 
electrical appliances) has been, and remains, the principal factor moti- 
vating this expansion. 


Throughout Ganada, the accumlation of forces generated by the 
increasing defence production program, the extensive development of nat- 
ural resources and the expansion of manufacturing facilities, imparted a 
powerful drive to economic activity and growth once the open spring 
season arrived. The extent of this drive may be gathered from the magni- 
tude of the increase in planned investment at the beginning of this year 
over investment expenditures in Canada in preceding years, New investment 
intentions for 1951 totalled $4.3 billion, excluding outlay for military 
equipment—up 14 per cent over 1950 investment expenditure and 24 per cent 
over that of 1949. Intended investment in manufacturing, at $719 million, 
was 38 per cent above the 1950 outlay and 34 per cent above 1949; while 
proposed expansion of public utilities involved $892 million, up 20 per 
cent and 32 per cent, respectively. 


In the spring, however, the federal government took steps to 
guide the use of Canada's resources and facilities into channels that 
would further the preparedness program. By late May or early June, the 
effects of these steps had begun to appear in the form of contradictory 
trends that gave rise to some business uncertainty. On the one hand, 
there is the expansion of productive facilities to meet both defence pro-~ 
duction requirements and strong non-defence demand, creating shortages of 
essential materials and of key skills. On the other, effective consumer 
demand for some goods has been curtailed sharply and rather suddenly by 
tighter credit policy, higher taxes, and by the continued rise in the 
price level; while allocations of scarce materials have served to reduce 
expansion, if not overall activity, in "non-essential®™ industries. 


1. To ensure uniformity in this series of studies, and to facilitate 
the use of certain statistical series, the definition of the Hamilton 
local area used here is that of the area served by the National Emp- 
loyment Cffice located in Hamilton. This area comprises all of 
Wentworth County and parts of Haldimand, Halton and Lincoln Counties. 
Apart from Hamilton itself, major population centres are Dundas, Bur- 
lington, Burlington Beach and Grimsby. 
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EMPLOYMENT TRENDS — HAMILTON, TORONTO AND MONTREAL 


(Bight Leading Industries = Base; 1926 = 100) 


1944 1945 1946 1949 1950 


& Strike, July-October, 1946. 
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The transition from all-out general expansion to selective ex- 
pansion to meet the requirements of the preparedness program is likely 
to mean more or less severe dislocations from area to area. These will 
bring temporary unemployment in industries catering directly to consumer 
demand—residential construction, furniture, automobiles, electrical ap- 
pliances—since the volume of defence contracts so far awarded, or likely 
to be awarded in time for an early start of production, is insufficient 
to take up the slack, 


In the Hamilton area, lay-offs of short duration already have 
disturbed the employment picture, especially in the manufacture of elec- 
trical appliances, automobiles and agricultural implements. These have 
been brought about, in the last case, by shortages of steel, and in the 
first two cases by over-production in the face of a sharply altered con- 
sumer demand situation and shortages of components. However, 1951 new 
investment intentions for Hamilton, at $75 million for manufacturing 
alone, show increases of 347 per cent over 1950, and 230 per cent over 
1949 outlays; and 70 per cent of this is expenditure proposed by the iron 
and steel industry, the Hamilton area's basic employer. On this basis, 
it would appear likely that, while conditions vary from industry to indus- 
try, and even between segments of the same industry, there will be little 
change in overall employment levels in the Hamilton area during the next 
few months. 


Population and Labour Force 


An estimated 200,000 people in the city of Hamilton, with another 
80,000 in adjacent communities and rural parts, make up the total popula- 
tion of the Hamilton local labour market area. Of the total area population, 
it is estimated that 120,000 are gainfully occupied and 105,000 are wage 
and salary workers.- These represent, respectively, 43 per cent and 38 
per cent of the total population, compared to 44 per cent and 40 per cent 
for Toronto, and 40 per cent and 32 per cent for the Ontario region. The 
approximate industrial distribution of the local labour force iss 


AgPiCULsuyves 1559S «Gs ogs os cistesee - JOTPOTSeent 
Manufacturing! isis se sg «Gisele biele oes 005 DER LCORt 
Constructions i eos ~es a5 ss sie vee eh per cent 
Transportation, Gommunication, 

ONGrSAOTRLE ..aeiev aus sie teAWevaand per cont 
Public! ULILILY: « .a «Asics ation l shuem lower, cent 
TEAGG.ccccccceccyisdinn tiblees's ches s ven VaDele cent 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. 2 per cent 
SOTWLCG as oss onivers sleua's oe sehen, Der cent 


1. Except where otherwise indicated, a]1l labour force, wage and salary 
workers and employment estimates have been made in the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour, on the basis of the best 
available data. 


Economic activity in the Hamilton area centres in its basic 
iron and steel industry which, in more than a dozen firms, provides emp- 
loyment for roughly 15,000 persons. Other major incistries among the 
more than 500 firms in the area include secondary iron and steel products, 
employing over 8,000; electrical apparatus, employing some 9,000; textile 
products and clothing, employing over 7,000; railway rolling stock and 
automobiles, employing more than 1,500; and food and beverages employing 
4,000 or more, (Chart opposite provides further detail). 


Slightly better than half of the number employed in the whole 
iron and steel group of industries is with the two major firms in the 
basic group. During 1950, these primary producers turned out over 40 
per cent of all Ganadian steel production, maintaining Hamilton's repu- 
tation as the steel centre of Canada. Expansion programs now under way 
indicate that this proportion may be increased to about 51 per cent 
during 1951 and to 55 per . at by the end of 1952. 


There are several factors, basically geographical, responsible 
for this concentration of steel-making in the Hamilton area. The City 
is located on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway and possesses an ex= 
cellent natural harbour, facilitating shipment in of the principal raw 
materials of the iron and steel industry—iron ore and coal. It is also 
well served by rail from Canadian and United States points, and Low-cost 
hydro-electric power is plentiful. The proximity of the area to heavily 
industrialized centres in both Canada and the United States provides 
readily accessible markets and a supply of trained and partially trained 
industrial manpower, 


Most of these factors apply as well to the development of other 
manufacturing industries in the Hamilton area, among which the electrical 
apparatus industry holds a predominant position, This industry, next in 
importance to iron and steel from the employment point of view, is domi- 
nated by one firm employing over 80 per cent of those working in the 
industry there. Due largely to the pressure exerted by the award of gov- 
ernment contracts for the defence production program, but also to strong 
industrial and consumer demand, large-scale expansion of facilities for 
the production of electrical apparatus=-and especially of electronic 
equipment—is now under way in the area. The increasing volume of invest- 
ment in capital goods has brought on a steadily increasing level of employ- 
ment in this industry since early 1950. 


Clothing manufacture ranks next as regards employment, and with 
the textile industry which ranks fifth, has been gradually recovering from 
the impact of developments that grew out of the devaluation of the £ Ster- 
ling. 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


OF 
HAMILTON 


TWO OF EVERY FIVE OF HAMILTON'S PAID 
WORKERS ARE EMPLOYED IN THE /RON 
AND STEEL INOUSTRY...... 


IRON AND STEEL 
40% 


abit WHICH PAYS OUT ABOUT 45¢ OF 
HAMILTON'S INDUSTRIAL WAGE AND 
SALARY DOLLAR...... 


IRON AND STEEL 
39 %o 


veh AND CONTRIBUTES ALMOST 40¢ TO EVERY 
DOLLAR'S WORTH OF HAMILTON'S GROSS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 


Based on D.B.S.: Geographical Distribution of the Manufacturing Industries 
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While only some of the clothing firms cut staff when European goods began 
to undersell Canadian products in domestic markets, the psychology of the 
situation brought about a fairly general state of uncertainty and conse- 
quent (temporary) retrenchment, Defence orders, although relatively unin- 
portant in themselves, and an improved market situation following the 
liquidation of distressed stocks and an upswing in consumer buying in 
anticipation of further price increases, restored a measure of confidence 
to the industries. Now, however, textile and clothing manufacturers are 
experiencing difficulty with the high price of wool and the growing scar- 
city of nyion and other yarns. 


The food and beverage industry ranks fourth in numbers employed, 
although heading the list of industries on a count of establishments, This 
group contains highly seasonal activities such as fruit and vegetable can- 
ning and preserving, the making of carbonated beverages, slaughtering and 
meat packing, as well as confectionery production, baking and dairy produc- 
tion. 


The non-metallic mineral products industry which employs the 
next largest group of Hamilton area workers, contains a number of building 
materials producers, Post-war construction activity has led into the cur- 
rent boom with relatively little transitional slackness, maintaining high- 
level, though somewhat seasonal, activity in these firms. Sustained 
industrial activity in metal-using firms generally has kept up the demand 
for the abrasives also produced by this group. 


The transportation equipment industry comprises firms manufactur- 
ing railway rolling stock and automobiles, the latter being, as yet, less 
important than the former in employment terms, Loss of Sterling area mar- 
kets for rolling stock had a depressing effect on employment in the industry. 
otarting early in 1950, employment levels declined sharply on this account, 
and although substantial domestic orders since have been received, shortages 
of steel have postponed the return to 1949 levels of employment. 


on=manufacturing Industries 


As an industrial city of some size, Hamilton itself constitutes 
a stable market for farm produce. In rural parts of the area, there has 
developed extensive agricultural activity, especially dairy and mixed 
farming, truck and market gardening. Being situated in the midst of a 
specialty fruit farming district—of which the famous Niagara fruit belt 
comprises the southern, and larger, part-—~Hamilton also serves as the 
centre of distribution for the products of this particular branch of agri- 
culture, in addition to the substantial volume of canning and preserving 
carried on in the area. As a result, agriculture is responsible for consi- 
derably more employment in the area than properly can be called agricultural. 


Construction activity in the Hamilton area, although seasonal, 
is less so than in many other parts of Canada. The following chart shows 
little decline in construction employment in Hamilton before January; and 
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the amplitude of the seasonal variation is considerably smaller than it 
is for Canada as a whole, The longer season necessitates less temporary 
expansion of the construction work force than in other more northerly 
areas for the completion, in any year, of a given volume of work, 


SEASONALITY OF CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT IN HAMILTON 
(1947 = 1951) 


Peroent actual of 12 month mowing average 


The transportation, commmication and storage group of indus- 
tries includes primarily the railways, highway transport and those activi- 
ties associated with the Port of Hamilton. Employment in this group rose 
slightly, on the average, from 1948 to 1949, and maintained almost the 
same level for 1950. In those activities related to the port, however, 
employment slackened slightly over the 1948-50 period, probably due to a 
slight decline in the volume of coal and iron ore being shipped in over 
these years, 


Wholesale and retail trade and the service industries, while 
employing a substantial proportion of the area labour force, have not 
expanded as fast as industries in the manufacturing group through the 
post-war period. They have, nevertheless, absorbed a considerable num- 
ber of workers in their effort to keep pace with a rapidly growing com- 
munity. 
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Employment Trends 


A high level of employment prevailed in the Hamilton area 
during World War II, reaching its peak early in 1943. The trend of war- 
time employment in the area was similar in pattern to that of other major 
Canadian industrial centres, as the Employment Trend Chart shows; although 
the timing of changes in the trend line has been slightly in advance of 
other areas due to the relative weight in Hamilton of employment in pro= 
ducers! goods industries, 


The start of the reconversion period was marked by slackening 
levels of activity and employment due to the uncertainty of the times, 
to industrial disputes especially in iron and steel and electrical appa~ 
ratus (see chart), and to shortages of materials; but the ensuing invest- 
ment boom, reflected directly in activity in Hamilton's major industries, 
the capital goods producers, started an upswing in employment in 1945-46 
that carried through well into 1949. The drop that occurred in late 1949 
and early 1950 resulted from the uncertain world picture following the 
devaluation of the £ Sterling, from high inventories, and from the impact 
of the recession then in iull swing in the United States. It will be 
noted that, in Hamilton and Montreal, where heavy industries were produc- 
ing for export largely to Sterling area countries, and where the secondary 
textiles industry was enjoying a very active domestic market before the £ 
Sterling was devaluated, the state of world markets in early 1950 was re- 
flected in an aggravated seasonal dip in the employment data; while in 
Toronto, where there was no such over-riding emphasis on sterling area 
markets or on freedom from ™low-cost" foreign competition, the impact 
was much less pronounced. 


Despite the "devaluation jitters", investment and consumption 
demand were maintained at record levels, and the basic upward trend in 
employment continued through 1950, reaching record heights by the end of 
the year. 


Unemployment 


Immediate post-war expansion of industrial facilities and actie 
vity made it possible for Hamilton industries, in common with those in 
other industrial areas of southern Ontario, to absorb workers who partici- 
pated in the organized movements from areas in the Maritimes where recon= 
version unemployment was relatively severe. However, the rate of post-war 
industrial expansion in Canada failed to keep pace with the rate of growth 
of the Canadian labour force, and seasonality re-emerged as a significant 
factor in the employment picture across the country. 


In Hamilton, although the general level of employment continued 
to climb, with brief interruptions, from late 1945 through 1950, numbers 
of migrant seasonal workers increasingly swelled the volume of unempLoy= 
ment, and particularly winter unemployment, in the area. More seasonal 
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workers have been turning to manufacturing centres for winter work each 
year since 1947, and the relatively slack sltuation in logging in the 
winter of 1949-50 added considerably to this movement. The influx of 
seasonal job seekers from outside areas, and particularly logging areas, 
into the Hamilton area was especially heavy during the winter of 1949-50. 
This explains the greater winter increase in unemployment in the area 
than would appear to be suggested by the dip in the employment line (see 
Employment Trends chart) » 


During 1950, more people, on the average, were seeking work 
throughout the year than during other post-war years. Unemployment in 
the Hamilton area, while generally following the usual seasonal pattern, 
did not fall as far during the active season. A partial reason for this 
was the larger number of women among the job seekers, some having been 
released from clothing firms and others re-entering the active labour 
force to augment family income. 


CURRENT SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


In the Hamilton area, winter unemployment rose to a peak of 
about 5 per cent of the local labour force around the beginning of 
March, 1951, as against a 1949-50 peak of 7 per cent. Since then it has 
dropped with increasing rapidity until, by the beginning of June, it was 
only half the peak proportion. 


Investment 


Increasing civilian and defence demand had, by the beginning 
of this year, resulted in a record level of proposed new investment in 
Hamilton, Investment in manufacturing facilities was expected to reach 
$98 million in 1951, almost two and one-half times the 1950 total. 
About two-thirds of the intended 1951 total was to go for expansion of 
steel capacity, and a further $10 million represented new facilities for 
the electrical apparatus industry. (See chart over-leaf) 


The total of $98 million was, at the time it was forecast, 
third greatest among the major Canadian centres, being exceeded only by 
those for Toronto ($109.5 million) and Montreal ($111.9 million). Its 
importance in the Ontario investment picture is indicated by the fact 
that, of the total increase in proposed investment over outlay in the 
province for 1950, one third will take place in Hamilton. 


At the mid-year, a revised forecast of investment intentions 
further increased 1951 totals over 1950 expenditures. Only slight ad- 
ditional rises were predicted for new construction and for repair and 
maintenance of buildings and equipment; but the expected outlay for new 
machinery and equipment across the country now is some 16 per cent higher 
than was originally forecast. 
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With this potential built up behind it, the upswing in seasonal 
activity and employment was particularly sharp. But the rapid seasonal 
upswing was superimposed upon a continuing steady expansion of employment 
in manufacturing, for which the official index of employment shows virtu- 
ally none of the usual seasonal decline, but rather a temporary levelling 


off. 
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Within the manufacturing group, employment in iron and steel 
products industries generally kept up a gradual rise through the first 
quarter of this year. The electrical apparatus industry continued its 
very sharp expansion of employment during the same period, while employ- 
ment in the manufacture of clothing paused during December and January 
in its recovery from the 1949=50 "devaluation slump", then continued up- 
ward to its pre-spring peak around the beginning of March. But while 
iron and steel products and electrical apparatus employment at January 1 
were substantially above their January 1, 1950, levels, employment in 
clothing firms remained substantially below the year-ago level. In pri- 
mary textiles, employment followed that of the first two industries, ex- 
cept for a slight easing through the summer months of 1950, and rose to 
new heights by April, 1951. 


The extensive increase in new manufacturing facilities, in 
addition to other construction, will put a considerable strain on the 
construction industry. A large part of the total planned investment 
represents proposed expenditure on machinery and equipment, of which a 
considerable portion is imported from the United States. To this ex=- 
tent, the impact on the construction working force of the area will be 
lessened. Nevertheless, proposed new construction expenditures, at 
$26 million at the beginning of the year, were four times those of 1950. 
(See Investment chart). 
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Although, as noted earlier, smaller seasonal variations make 
unnecessary the very great expansion of the construction work force 
required in many other areas, the size of this year's construction pro=- 
gram leaves little doubt that substantial numbers of additional construc- 
tion workers will be needed. Moreover, the competition of other large 
projects in nearby districts, such as the hydro electric extension in 
Niagara Falls and the expansion of oil refinery capacity in Sarnia, will 
extend the area from which these workers are drawn. Current reports in- 
dicate that a considerable influx of workers in southern Ontario already 
has occurred, some workers coming from as far away as the east coast. 
Despite this, there have been growing scarcities in certain construction 
occupations over the past few months. Definite shortage of painters and 
of construction labour have arisen, and there are indications that the 
demand for these and other construction occupations may become still 
stronger during the coming months. 


This refers especially to industrial construction. Housing 
starts in the Hamilton a4.2a during the first quarter of 1951 were slight- 
ly higher than during the comparable 1950 period, and to that extent may 
have contributed somewhat to the demand for construction manpower, How=- 
ever, building costs have continued to rise, materials are becoming in- 
creasingly scarce, and difficulties of financing are being encountered. 
Funds available for mortgage loans have been sharply reduced, and inter- 
est rates have been raised. The trend in housing starts throughout the 
balance of the year is likely to be reversed from that of the first 
quarter and the recent past. 


Scarcities of manpower in the Hamilton area have not been res- 
tricted to the construction industry. More acute shortages have shown 
up in the metalworking trades~machinists, toolmakers and die setters, 
foundry workers, structural iron and steel workers, welders—as expan~ 
sion in primary iron and steel, and in the steel-using industries, pro- 
gressed. Draftsmen also were required in these and the electrical 
apparatus industries. As the summer advances, these shortages may be 
still further aggravated, and other skills may become scarce, unless 
some limits are imposed on industrial expansion. The limiting factors 
in this situation, insofar as the immediate future is concerned (the 
time element eliminates training as a short-run factor), are material 
shortages and the extent of the restraining effects of government 
fiscal and financial policy. The production of automobiles, electrical 
appliances and furniture already have felt the impace of reduced consumer 
expenditure—with relatively little in the way of defence contracts so 
far to offset, or at least cushion, the reduction--and what have been 
scattered semporary lay-offs and slightly reduced work-weeks may become 
larger-scale production and employment cutbacks. Shortages of steel, 
some of the base metals, and wool, cotton and nylon, may continue to 
retard expansion or to bring spot lay-offs or short-time work. 
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As already mentioned, the manufacture of electrical apparatus, 
and especially of luxury appliances such as television sets, washing 
machines and refrigerators, has begun to suffer from a sharp drop in the 
volume of sales. In the Hamilton area, working time reductions and lay= 
offs of short duration took place early in June, and it appears that the 
rather phenomenal rise of employment in this industry in the area may 
have been checked for the moment. Larger=-scale lay-offs may occur before 
the industry settles into the new pattern of production necessitated by 
the exigencies of the preparedness program, toward the shaping of which 
the government has directed its credit and materials policies. But these 
possible cutbacks may be offset to a considerable extent, in due course, 
by the additional employment—predicted at over the 1,200 mark—to result 
from the completion of plant expansion in this industry for the manufac- 
ture of electronic equipment, primarily for defence contracts, 


Shortages of raw materials appear likely to continue to harass 
the primary and secondary textiles industries in the Hamilton area. 
While the primary sect... is likely to continue its first-quarter expan- 
sion, although at a reduced rate due to shortages of certain types of 
skills as well as to the materials situation, clothing manufacture proba- 
bly will not advance much beyond its present level of between-season 
quiet, at least until the start of production on fall and winter orders. 
Then employment in clothing firms may return to, or exceed slightly, the 
level reached at the earlier-than-usual spring production peak, which 
was still substantially below the levels achieved in previous years, 


Employment in the manufacture of transportation equipment is 
currently almost at capacity levels in the Hamilton area (except for 
occasional short lay-offs due to material and parts shortages), Any 
slackness that may be occasioned by the adjustment of the auto industry 
to reduced markets probably will be taken up by the manufacture of rail- 
way rolling stock, which will be able to operate at peak or near=-peak 
levels into 1952 on the volume of orders now on the books, This level 
of operation is, of course, contingent upon the steel supply situation. 


With the industrial expansion in progress and coming to com= 
pletion in the area, the transportation industry in Hamilton probably 
will continue at high levels of activity and employment. It is likely, 
in fact, that shipping tonnage using Hamilton's port facilities (already 
leading all the Great Lakes ports) will reach new heights during the 
1951 season. A large part of this anticipated increase will be due to 
added primary iron and steel capacity, for which greater quantities of 
coal and iron ore will be required. 


Present conditions in wholesale and retail trade reflect a 
degree of uncertainty and hesitation, due largely to inability to fore=- 
see the trend of consumer buying in the face of higher prices, higher 
taxes and tighter credit restrictions. Many merchants are therefore 
running on inventory, especially those who are over=-stocked with those 
articles that have been moving slowly since the federal budget was 
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brought dowmm. These conditions reflect back on the wholesalers and 
through them, on the manufacturers, as has been indicated in previous 
paragraphs. For the immediate future, there is little likelihood of 
any easing of credit regulations or the tax structure. Consumer pur- 
chases, especially of durables, are therefore likely to run at a lower 
rate for the balance of 1951 than during the first quarter. 


in summary, the results of government efforts to direct the 
Canadian economy into channels dictated by the requirements of the 
preparedness program will certainly bring some temporary job losses 
to industries in the Hamilton area. Shortages of materials and of 
manpower are not likely to ease significantly, if at all, in the near 
future, The level of overall employment in Hamilton during the summer 
and fall of 1951 is likely to fluctuate narrowly around—~perhaps slight- 
ly below--the current level. Increases may be relatively slight, and 
largely confined to primary iron and steel, railway rolling stock, food 
processing (a seasonal phenomenon), primary textiles, construction, 
transportation and the <"ectronics segment of electrical apparatus; but 
they probably will be sufficient almost to offset reductions in other 
industries. 


The rest of 1951 promises to be a period of conflicting trends 
of expansion going on in some industries alongside contraction in 
others. The process of settling down into a more restricted pattern of 
activity will bring dislocations, inconveniences and hardships to the 
economy. Because of the predominance of employment in basic industries 
and the diversity of industrialization in the area, the Hanilton local 
labour market stands to suffer somewhat less on account of these adjust= 
ments than areas where the major industries are devoted to consumer durable 
goods production. 


EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS OF CURRENT 
INVESTMENT IN MANUFACTURING PLANT 


Although contracts awarded for the construction of new and 
expanded manufacturing plants were at record levels in the first -four 
months of 1951, totalling $159,000,000, this building program will not 
create as much additional employment when completed as the dollar value 
of the investment might suggest. This is due principally to the fact 
that a large part of the total investment is in industries in which cap- 
ital investment is extremely high in relation to labour required, such 
as petroleum, pulp and paper and chemicals. Further, the effects of 
this industrial expansion may not be fully felt until late in 1952 as 
many of the plants planned are large ones, requiring more than a year to 
construct. 


Of the total of $159,000,000, about $138,000,000 is tied up in 
13 large contracts. Five of these are expected to be completed this year, 
unless material shortages prevent it, and should create new employment for 
about 700 persons. The remainder, involving 80 per cent of total value of 
contracts awarded in these four months, will not be completed until 1952. 


These 13 large projects are shown below, the first group being 
those which are planned for completion in 1951. 


Estimated 
Value of Number of 
Name of Firm Location Gontract Workers Reguired 

Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. Montreal $5,000 ,000 70 
North American Cyanamid Ltd. Montreal 1,250 ,000 50 
Bruck Mills, Ltd...2...5... Sherbrooke 1,500,000 150 
Dominion Magnesium Ltd.,... Haley, Ont. 2 500 ,000 100 
Salada Tea Co. of CanadaLtd Montreal 1,000 ,000 None 
Elk Falls Co. Ltdeocccecece Duncan Bay, B.C.40,000 ,000 350 
Canadian Oil Co. Ltd....... Sarnia 18,000 ,000 None 
Fort Motor Co. of Can. Ltd. Windsor 5,500 ,000 None 
Brown Boveri Gan. Ltde..coce Sto Johny, Que. 1,000 ,000 250 
Courtauld's Can. Ltd....... Cornwall 3,000 ,000 Few 
Imperiai Oil Limited....... Sarnia 9,000 ,000 Few 
Canadian Cottons, Ltd...... Gornwall 1,000 ,000 50 

Steel Go. of Can., Ltd..... Hamilton 50 ,000 ,000 Not Available 


A truer picture of what to expect in the way of new employment 
from 1951 investment as indicated by contracts awarded during this time 
is obtained if the larger contracts which will not be completed until 
1952 or later are deleted from the total. When these large contracts are 
deleted it means that approximately $31,000,000 in contracts awarded 
should be completed this year if work goes according to schedule. This 
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level of investment conforms with data of the Department of Labour on the 
number of new jobs that will become available in manufacturing industries 
as a result of plant completions in the last half of 1951. Reports re- 
ceived indicate a slackening off in this type of new employment; a prelim- 
inary total of 4,000 jobs is indicated for the second half of the year in 
comparison with 7,500 in the first six months. -wJontracts let during May 
and June may result in some plant completions by the end of the year, 
however. 


The 7,500 new jobs reported are partly the result of investment 
made during the last half of 1950. The total value of contracts awarded 
last year was $141,000,000, a record in dollar value. This was well below 
the $159,000,000 total let in the first four months of 1951, There was 
not, however, as large a proportion of big projects and the completion of 
mach of the program was consequently more rapid. 


As well, several large plants on which construction was begun a 
year or more ago got under production in the first half of 1950. An 
example is this category is the $27,000,000 Columbia Cellulose Plant at 
Prince Rupert, B.C., on which work was started four years ago, and which 


will employ 350 workers at capacity. 
ESTIMATED INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 

AS A RESULT OF PLANT EXPANSION (1) 
- Second Quarter 1951 = 
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; Number of 
Area | Name of Company Industry New 
Atlantic 
Fermeus, Nfld. | Northeastern Fish Ind. | Food and Beverages 250 
Louisburg, WS.|j National Sea Prod, Ltd.| Food and Beverages 200 
Quebec | | 
Montreal | Molson's Brewery Ltd. | Food and Beverages 250 
Ontario 
Toronto | Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear,| Iron & Steel Prod. 400 
| Tip Top Tailors Ltd. | Textile Products 200 
Weston | Fruehauf Trailer Co. | Transportation 
| of Canada, Ltd. | Equipment 200 
Woodstock | Bickle-Seagrave Ltd. | Non-ferrous Metals 100 
Prairies 
Edmonton | The British American 
lo wOdds Co. Did. | Petroleum Products 165 
Winnipeg | Imperial Oil, Limited | Petroleum Products 7b 
SeCiac 
Prince Rupert | B.C. Packers, Ltd. Food and Beverages 40 
| Ihe Gdn. Fishing Co. | Food and Beverages 200 
Col. Cellulose Co. Ltd.| Paper Products 350 


(1) All employment information contained in the table has been confirmed 
by direct contact with the firm concerned. 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES 
CAUSE LAY-OFFS IN MAY 


In May, 1,533 workers were laid off by manufacturing firms for 
non-seasonal reasons, as reported by local offices of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Lay-offs were lighter than in April when there were heavy 
lay-offs in the automobile industry. However, the British Columbia shingle 
industry showed a slump in May because of lack of orders, and seasonal lay- 
offs were heavy in the textile industry. 


The British Columbia shingle industry, as in October 1950, is 
again faced with a declining market both in Canada and the United States. 
While only 84 workers were reported as indefinitely laid-off, many mills 
were shut down for short periods in May and some of the smaller mills 
closed down completely. Employment conditions in the industry consequently 
were very unsettled and many men were leaving the industry to find jobs of 
a more permanent nature, “using construction has been very low in the 
Vancouver area so far this year and has affected local demand for shingles. 


Non-seasonal lay-offs in the textile industry were not heavier 
than in April, but seasonal lay-offs were prevalent. Several hundred em= 
ployees, particularly in the clothing industry, were laid-off for seasonal 
reasons, together with some 90 workers reported as on short-time; 600 in 
clothing and 300 in primary textiles. 


The largest non-seasonal lay-off from the textile industry was 
that of 123 workers from the Dominion Textile Co. print works at Magog, 
Quebec. A wool mill at Lachute, Quebec, laid off 10 men because of a 
wool shortage, while Dominion Woollens & Worsteds at Peterborough reports 
that 15 workers were released because of the high price of wool. 


In the clothing industry, non=-seasonal lay-offs resulted in 344 
separations. The B.V.D. Co. Ltd. at St. Romauld, Quebec, laid off 130 
workers; this lay-off was partly seasonal in nature, but affected more 
workers in the plant than in 1950. Sportrite Junior Ltd. at Oshawa, manu- 
facturers of ladies sportswear released 95 workers for an indefinite 
period because of the dissolution of the partnership in the firm. All 
hosiery firms in the Sherbrooke area were on short time because of a 
shortage of nylon yarn. Yamaska Garments Ltd. placed 300 employees on 
short-time also because of a material shortage. ; 


Seasonal lay-offs, while not included in this survey, were very 
evident in the textile industry during May. The Harding Carpet Co., with 
130 workers at Brantford, Ontario, was on a three day week. La France 
Textiles Ltd. at Woodstock, placed the entire mill staff of 170 workers 
on a four day week. York Knitting Mills at Woodstock, Ontario placed 
several departments on a three day week. Another seasonal short-time 
lay-off occurred at Quebec city where 150 women were placed on a four 
day week. 
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Other lay-offs due to material shortages were light in May, the 
largest lay-offs being 125 men from the Canadian Tube and Steel Co. at 
Montreal because of a steel shortage. Paper box firms are feeling the 
acute shortage of paper which is definitely curtailing production and 
causing some short-time, 


The automotive industry reports a marked Jfop in the sales. 
of both new and used cars. Nash Motors of Canada Ltd. at Toronto re- 
leased 74 workers; Chatco Steel Products at Tilbury again shut down the 
Hudson line involving 150 workers, and Eaton Automotive Products at Lon- 
don released 15 workers. All of these lay-offs were reported as a result 
of lack of orders. 


Not included in the table is the long holiday shutdown in sev- 
eral of the automotive industry plants at Windsor over the 24th of May . 
Approximately 12,000 hourly rated employees of the Ford Motor Go. of Gan- 
ada Ltd. were off from the end of the number 3 shift (4 a.m. to 12 pem.) 
on May 23, until Monday May 28th, commencing with No. 1 midnight shift, 
meaning an average loss of time of about two shifts. Other plants closing 
down during the same tir. ‘ncluded Godfredson Lid., affecting 900 hourly- 
rated employees; The Essex Wire Mfg. Co. Ltd., 320 workers; The Long Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., 200 workers, and the Champion Spark Plug Lid., 250 hourly-rated 
workers. 


Reported Non=seasonal Lay~offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry 


Reported Lay-offs, 4 

Industr a Desrdnitaiaa 39 154 -Dsa! neers ee 

y ployment at 

Number of Mar. l, 1951 (2) 
Plants) ||. Workers: |. 

Iron and steel products.... 4 203.4) 172,400 
Transportation equipment... 2 239 121,900 
Clothing vos oh ea tele eee 8 344 | 103,100 
Wood’ products." obs serene « 6 PRP. | 85 ,'700 
TEXTILES... ee we eee eee on 5 aig 77 ,800 
Electrical apparatus....oce 1 eal sy 64,100 
Chemical “products. i452. 1 50 475550 
Leather productees<", 40.4. a | 8 30 , 500 
Miscellaneous Products..... 2 ey, 19,950 
Other (3) cc.scsles heer - - 346 5 500 
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(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Sources Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. 

(3) Employment in the eight industries in which no non- 
seasonal lay-offs were reported in May, 1951. 
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Employment Service Activities 


Employers had more orders on file for male workers at Employ- 
ment Service offices at the first of June than at any time since the 
fall of 1947. Some 48,300 men were in. demand, a 93 per cent increase 
over last year at this time. 


Slightly more than 100,000 applications were on. file to meet 
this strengthened demand. About 41,000 of these were workers registered 
in the unskilled trades, 23,000 of whom were not classified in any par- 
ticular industry group. Construction tradesmen (skilled and semi-skilled) 
numbered 9,600, metalworkers 2,500, loggers 2,000 and farmworkers 600. 


Vacancies and applications were closest in number in the Ont- 
ario region with 18,000 jobs and 21,000 applications...followed by the 
Prairies with 11,000 vacancies and 13,000 registrations. 


For Canada as a whole, the following occupations showed an 
excess of vacancies over applications at the first of June: 


Occupation - Vacancies Applications 
DPAUGACEDEN Tra tsar se saa st css teen rs ences 382 261 
Secretaries, Stenographers and Typists. 189 96 
POT RORCE sche cc oe caw eek eae ca 3 595 
BORGCLS GNC WUSTMOl cy ess 0 ta @ $6.0 05.0 0196 12,618 2,046 
Machinists, Toolmakers and Die setters. 1,910 496 
Other Machines Shop Workers...cccesccce 1,013 410 
Biverar yr Mor Kare s ss © nos 06 00 as 9 neo 6.0. sho 7, 29 
Automobile Mechanics and Repairmen..... 962 . 564 
PUP LILO LOWDGT s onc sas cae cee eee ere ee 198 47 

INERT LTOU MITICT BD o's ws a'e 000 9 a os 6.6 0.0 410 * Ste 6 1,504 381 


Unskilled Transportation, Communication 
MMO Pee UGIT 1 Ui ss a couse es oss ss 50 886 786 


There was $665 million in the unemployment insurance fund at 
the end of the fiscal year ending March 31, 1951. Another $8 million 


was added during April. 


In the past fiscal year the fund showed its largest growth in 
history-$81.9 million. The fund has increased by $64.9, $81.8 and $53.1 
millions respectively during the previous three years. 


The expansion in the 1950-51 period occurred solely as the re- 


sult of increased contributions. Insured workers, numbering slightly less 
than three million, paid in about $22 per person adding up to a total of 
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around $54 million. Employers contributed an equal sum while the govern- 
ment added $27.5 million. This, along with other receipts, brought the 
total revenue to $171.9 million, an increase of $33 million over the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 


Supplementary benefit payments upped the disbursements from the 
fund by $6.9 million during the past fiscal year ‘. bring the total money 
paid out to unemployed persons to $90 million, some $4.2 million more than 
in the previous April l-March 31 period. 


The month of April was an exceedingly active placement period. 
The 19,000 weekly average record established has been exceeded only once 


in the past our years. 


The high level resulted mostly from more regular placements 
being made. However, casual placements (those of seven days duration or 
less) still were numerous, accounting for 16 per cent of the placements 
effected during the month. 


Many more workers were placed by transferring them to the jobs 
than last year at this time—about 530 a week compared with 220. 


Placement of physically handicapped workers reached a new high 
of 300 per week during the period March 15 to April 14, despite the off- 
season. 


Women continue to account for about 30 per cent of the place- 
ments effected. More women are placed into casual employment than men— 
26 per cent as against 12 per cent during the month. 


Employers in all regions in Canada have orders for help cleared 
to the United Kingdom at the present time. At the last complete count, 
May 9, some 184 orders requiring 1,300 workers were on file at the over- 
seas branch Employment Service office. Many have since been added bring- 
ing the active order file to about 270 at June 13; as many as 500 were 
requested in some of these orders. 


Greatest activity is in the metalworking trades where machinists, 
tool and die-makers, boring-mill hands, precision grinders and sheet metal 
workers were being sought in sizeable numbers. The aircraft and ammunitions 
manufacturing industries have placed particularly heavy orders. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


Applications on File with N.E.S. at June | 


% WAGE & % 
REGION NUMBER SALARY LABOUR CHANGE FROM 

WORKERS FORCE Mua You aa oily OUNE eae 1,051 
Newfoundland 7, 500 11st ie -2, 900 -12, 200 
Maritimes 18, 700 6. 0 4,1 ~9, 600 -13, 500 
Quebec 47, 200 4.6 3.3 -27, 200 ~32, 900 
Ontario 36, 200 2. 6 2.1 -8, 000 ~18, 800 
Prairie 20, 900 4.0 2.1 ~12, 700 -18, 300 
Pacific 20, 600 5. 8 4,8 ~6, 000 ~ 7,700 
CANADA 151, 100 4.0 2.9 ~66, 400 -103, 400 


The month of May saw seasonal forces take hold in the 
ATLANTIC Atlantic region, bringing general increases in employ- 

ment and a sharp decline in the number of persons look- 
ing for work. At the end of the month, fewer than 7 per cent of the wage 
and salary workers of the region were seeking jobs through National Em- 
ployment Offices, as against over 10 per cent at the beginning. At June 
1, 1950, the proportion was 14 per cent. 


Throughout the region, fishing has become normally active, ex- 
cept in parts. of Newfoundland, where the lack of an agreed price for the 
1951 cod catch kept the outlook uncertain for fishermen. Sardines were 
more plentiful along the Fundy shore of New Brunswick during May; but 
ample stocks, good catches and consequently low prices made the recently- 
ended lobster season a poor one for the Nova Scotia south shore. Almost 
all fish plants were fully active, or stepping up activity, by the end of 
May. 


The demand for farm help remained well in excess of the supply 
during the month. The arrival of D.P. farm workers eased the situation 
somewhat in Prince Edward Island, where some of the hundreds. of local 
workers who were waiting for jobs to open up in Labrador construction also 
decided to accept farm jobs on the Island instead, or at least temporarily. 


Unusual pulpwood cutting activity continued in Prince Edward Is- 
land during the month. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the extremely 
heavy summer cuts planned by woods operators are creating particularly 
strong demand for loggers now that road and ground conditions in the woods 
are better. Although the wages offered have been increased, the supply of 
workers willing to go into the woods at this time will not meet the demand. 
Some woods employers will now accept inexperienced workers for training. 
In Newfoundland, almost 10 times as many workers were in bush camps around 
Grand Falls at the beginning of May as at the same time in 1950, when there 
were between 300 and 400; but some small surpluses of loggers remained at 
June l. 
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Private residential construction is noticeably down in most 
parts of the region, but activity in other types of construction—schools, 
colleges, hospitals; defence installations, armed services living quarters; 
hydro projects and bridges—absorbed considerable numbers of workers during 
May in all four provinces. Industrial construction was confined largely to 
a few areas=-cement plants at Havelock and Humbezmouth, the pulp mill at 
Saint John, the birch veneer factory at Donovan's. Lack of accommodation 
impeded hiring for United States defence construction around Goose Bay, 
Labrador. This, however, is being quickly remedied, and perhaps 2,000 to 
3,000 workers, mostly from New Brunswick, may join a similar number already 
transported to the site of the projects. 


In the realm of manufacturing, pulp and paper mills, textile mills 
and clothing firms, producers of iron, steel and iron and steel products — 
were generally fully active during May. Shortages of steel and key skills, 
however, continued to cause some production hold-ups, kept one machinery 
plant at two-thirds capacity, reduced the daily rate of production of rail-' 
way box-cars (which will. have the effect of extending the duration of the 
job) and combined with the lack of repair work to bring about temporary lay- 
offs of several hundred shipyard workers in Halifax. Confectionery manu- 
facturing continued slack, with several hundred women on short time. 


Port activity in Halifax and Saint John was at its usual summer 
level, or even slacker, with many dock workers finding off-season jobs in 
construction. Along the New Brunswick north shore, however, port activity 
opened up rapidly during May, with numerous vessels loading pulpwood and 
pitprops. 


In the Quebec region, as in the Atlantic, the rapid de- 
Ge EBC cline in unemployment during May was due largely to sea- 

sonal factors. In particular, the manpower needs of ; 
farming, logging and construction created very strong demand for workers. 
In Quebec, however, there was no extensive shortage of farm help, nor is 
there likely to be one, due to the arrival of many Italian immigrants for 
farm jobs. While the supply of manpower for the advancing river drives 
was adequate in all areas of the region, the demand for cutters for both 
local and northern United States woods jobs substantially exceeded the 
numbers available, even at the increased wagesoffered by woods operators. 


The arrival of the active season for the Gaspe cod fishery meant 
employment for 5,000 or more fishermen and several humnired fish processors 
and handlers. Mining operations in the region also returned to full activ- 
ity during the month, with employment virtually guaranteed for all suitable 
unskilled workers seeking jobs in the mines. A shortage of experienced 
miners is foreseen. Perhaps 300 to 500 miners from Northern parts of the 
region may be taken by their employers to a tunnelling job in connection 
with the Niagara Falls hydro expansion. 


Again as in the Atlantic region, the volume of residential con- 
struction under way or planned in the Quebec region is below the 1950 levels; 
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but all other types of construction were moving rapidly toward peak ac- 
tivity during May. Some large projects have been deferred on account of 
shortages of steel, cement and brick. 


Primarily as a result of these developments the number of wor- 
kers seeking jobs through the National Employment Service in the region 
dropped from more than 7 per cent of all wage and salary workers at the 
beginning of May to 4g per cent at the end of May. 


A considerable number of manufacturing firms throughout the 
region experienced lay~offs or reductions of the work week due to short- 
ages of materials, technical and skilled personnel and, in some cases, to 
over-production. The first two of these factors apply particularly to 
the steel using industries; the first and third to textile mills, cloth- 
ing and footwear firms, which also were seasonally quiet. On the other 
hand the manufacture of industrial chemicals was at capacity, the produc- 
tion of titanium and aluminum was increased, the training of workers for 
new electrical apparatus ~roduction lines was progressing, and shipbuild- 
ing activity generally stepped up. 


Large numbers of seamen and dockworkers were taken on during 
May, and railway extra gangs were being built up. The skills required in 
the construction of the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway were being 
sought across the country. Highway transport and trucking resumed peak 
activity following the end of highway load restrictions early in the month. 


The ratio of active job applications with the National 
ONTARIO Employment Service to total wage and salary workers in 

the Ontario region dropped from just over three percent 
to about two and a half per cent during May, well below the current all - 
Canada average of four per cent. The continued improvement during the 
month resulted from increased activity in the primary industries, further 
expansion in some fields of manufacturing and an additional advance in 
construction employment. 


Although some 800 D.P. and Italian farm workers reached Ontario 
during May, the strong demand for full-time farm help continued to exceed 
the supply of farm workers. The N.E.S. already has been requested to ob- 
tain more than 1,500 harvest workers from the Prairie and Atlantic region, 
but it appears unlikely that this quota will be filled even if inexperienced 
workers are taken. 


Against the attractions of farming, construction and manufactur- 
ing employment in southern Ontario, the increasingly strong demand for 
lumber and pulp cutters for northern parts of the region appears likely 
to remain largely unsatisfied. Gold and base metal mining were fully ac- 
tive during the period and, as in Quebec, operators were hiring suitable 
beginners. 
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The manufacturing picture during May suffered superficial dis- 
turbances due, on the one hand, to shortages of materials and orders, to 
over production and to seasonal slackness; and on the other, to shortage 
of skilled workers and the change-over from civilian to defence produc- 
tion. Industries in the first of these categories included textiles and 
clothing, leather products, automobiles, furniture and electrical appli- 
ances. in the second category, the iron and steel products group pre- 
dominated. 


Food and beverages plants became seasonally active and there 
were signs of an improving situation in confectionery manufacturing. 
Aircraft production skills, machinists, toolmakers, turret lathe opera- 
tors, moulders, coremakers and foundry labour all were particularly 
scarce. As regards materials the most prominent shortage was of steel. 


Construction skills were in much greater demand during May and 
there was evidence that shortages of manpower in this group were becoming 
more general. New projects throughout the region included numerous schools, 
churches, armed forces traicing and living facilities and extensive indus- 
trial expansion. Housing construction generally was very active, although 
retarded somewhat by difficulties of financing. Scarce building materials 
included structural and reinforcing steel, nails, plumbing supplies and 
cement. , 


While employment in most shipyards in the region was substan- 
tially above that of previous months, material shortages were responsible 
for a reduced rate of expansion. -The start of new shipbuilding contracts 
is not likely to improve the situation. 


The month of May witnessed increasing acceleration of 
PRAIRIE seasonal operations in the Prairies. The pressure of 

many activities—the seeding of field crops, the river 
drives of the winter's cut of pulpwood, the rising tempo of building con- 
struction and railway maintenance and the increasing number of manufac- 
turing establishments—combined to create a heavy demand for all types of 
male labour and stenographic skills. At June 1, 4 per cent of the esti- 
mated wage and salary workers were registered with the National Employment 
Service, after a sharp decline of 46 per cent during the month. The number 
of job applications is currently almost as low as it was at the same date 
during the peak year of 1949 and, in the unskilled category, is less than 
the number of job vacancies. In several areas there was a distinct gen- 
eral labour shortage caused partly by the heavy demand for farm, unskilled 
construction, and railway maintenance labour and in part by emigration to 
other areas. 


Despite continually reported fears of the depressing effects of 
material shortages and credit curbs on construction, the industry has 
shown remarkable strength. Between March 1, 1950 and March 1, 1951, em- 
ployment in building construction increased by 12, 42 and 47 per cent for 
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Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, respectively, and the rapid decline 

of job applications from construction workers during the past month (from 
7,500 to 2,300) indicates that the trend of higher construction employment 
is continuing. Residential building has shown a decline in comparison with 
1950, but this gap has been filled by the increase in defence and basic in- 
dustry construction and resource development. Total investment is expected 
to exceed last year's total by over $100 million. 


The shift in type of construction has had several effects. The 
decline in residential building has left small pockets of unemployed skilled 
carpenters, while the increasing emphasis on heavy construction has caused 
a proportionately greater demand for unskilled labour. Also, since many 
projects are in remote areas, there has been a greater than normal movement 
of workers, notably toward the north-west. 


The increasing opportunities for more highly paid construction 
jobs has left a smaller supply of workers for other seasonal operations. 
The demand for farm help is still acute in many areas, although the near 
completion of seeding has eased the pressure. In the Lakehead the river 
drives caused an employment increase of over 1,000. Summer forest work 
is continuing, limited in scale only by the availability of manpower. There 
are still over 3,000 vacancies for pulp cutters, but during the summer it 
is difficult to persuade workers to go into the bush when other work is 
easily available. 


Employment in the Pacific region continued to reflect 
PACIFIC the strength of world demand for the products of the 

basic industries, and planned resource development has 
contributed to make the prospects for the immediate future better than 
at any time during the past two years. During the month job applica- 
tions at National Employment Service offices dropped by a further 22 
per cent to a total of 20,600 at May 31. At that time a growing list 
of scarce skills included miners, pulp mill workers, loggers and metal 
tradesmen. 


Orders for lumber at British Columbia sawmills at the begin- 
ning of April indicated a demand greater than that of the past two years. 
To this has recently been added an order from the United Kingdom which 
will absorb about one quarter of the industry's production for the next 
year. Production for the first four months of this year was 30 per cent 
above that of the same period in 1950 and was increasing as rapidly as 
weather and road conditions allowed. High inventories and falling de- 
mand in the shingle industry following cut backs in housing in the United 
States and parts of Canada have caused a considerable number of lay-offs, 
particularly on the lower mainland, but these were small when compared 
with the gains in other forest industries. 


Employment in logging reflected the high demand for lumber and 
the requirements of new pulp and plywood mills established during the 
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past year. Logging in most areas had attained full production by the end 
of May, and shortages were beginning to appear on the coast and on Van- 
couver Island. High riggers, hookers, rigging slingers, loaders and 
engineers are the principal depleted occupations. In the northern inter- 
ior the effects of the spring thaw have prevented the re-opening of log- 
ging camps, but these were expected to be in operation by the middle of | 
June. 


Despite the increase in the number of jobs which opened up 
during the month, the decline in job applications was smaller than had 
been expected. Applications decreased by 6,000 during May compared with 
a drop of 15,200 during April. To some extent this was caused by lay- 
offs in shingle mills, a reduced housing construction program and a delay 
in hiring for the larger construction jobs. But probably to a greater 
degree the slower rate of decline was caused by the increasing number of 
transients who have moved into the area, attracted by the publicity given 
to the Aluminum Company project and other large undertakings. Since work 
on most of these was stili in the preliminary stages and since hiring in 
volume would not begin before the middle of June, many of the early arri- 
vals experienced considerable difficulty finding work. 


Increased work on woods machinery and the reconditioning of 
naval vessels has caused a greater demand for moulders, machinists, 
engine fitters and boilermakers in Vancouver and Victoria. Shipyards are 
gradually increasing staff, although peak pi EOE lad on government con- 
tracts is not expected before next winter. 


All branches of mining continued fully active throughout the 
region. Coal mining employment, which has been declining during the past 
few years, has been stimulated by increasing industrial activity, while 
the rapidly expanding base metal industry and a number of large tunnelling 
projects have created an estimated shortage of over 1,000 miners. Despite 
the transfer of over 50 underground workers from the Prairie region into 
the gold mines of British Columbia, there is still an acute shortage in 
this industry, chiefly because of higher wages in other fields. 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


JUNE }, 1951 
Number: of Areas 

LABOUR MARKET Groups! CANADA ATLANTIC QUEBEC ONTARIO PRAIRIES PACIFIC 
1. Substantial Labour Surplus 2 + 2 = = ri 

2. Moderate Labour Surplus 8 8 4 “3 = 

8. Slight Labour Surplus 43 12 19 6 Z 4 

4, Balanced Labour Market 109 12 16 48 23 11 

5, Marked Labour Shortages 16 = 2 4 a 2 


lFor definition of groupings, see key to map on following pages. 


The employment situation in Canada underwent a pronounced change 
for the better between the beginning of May and the beginning of June. 
Where, a month earlier, there were 26 local areas with substantial surpluses 
of labour, at June 1 there were only two. As well, at the beginning of 
June, eight areas showed moderate labour surpluses and 43 showed slight 
labour surpluses. The May 1 numbers for these groups were 24 and 64, 
respectively. | 


On the other hand, those areas in which there were roughly bal- 
anced employment situations numbered 109 at June 1; as against 57 the pre- 
vious month. And the number of areas in which there was strong unsatisfied 
demand for workers rose from seven at May 1 to 16 at June 1. At the begin- 
ning of June, 125 local areas were in groups four (balanced) and five (short- 
ages); at May 1, 64 areas were in those groups. 


To a considerable extent, the rapid pick-up in employment during 
May was due to the usual seasonal re-activation of farming, fishing, con- 
struction and inland water transportation with the final arrival of the 
oepn season in all regions. But other pressures were building up during 
the winter that combined to increase the demand for labour to an unusual 
extent. Although important in this group, the accelerating allocation of 
defence contracts for manufactures and for construction was by no means 
the sole factor here. The tremendous resource development program, which, 
with defence construction outlay, has more than taken up any slack that 
might have been left by the easing off of residential construction activ- 
ity, also has been an important factor in the increasingly tight manpower 
situation. 


In the Atlantic and Quebec regions, where the late spring usually 
holds back the seasonal pick-up, the improvement during May was proportior 
ately greatest, involving 25 and 38 areas, respectively. The re-opening of 
farming, fishing, construction and navigation was the prime factor behind 
these changes. In the Prairie and Pacific regions, where seasonal forces 
also are of considerable importance, the improvement in groupings involved 
22 and 14 areas, respectively. 
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In the Ontario region, which experienced, for the most part, a 
relatively light winter, and where the impact of the defence production 
program has been most pronounced, only 18 of the 61 local areas partici- 
pated in the movement to more favourable groupings during May. The ma- 
jority of Ontario areas had reached at least the balanced labour market 
stage by the beginning of May. 


The increase in the number of areas in group five (shortages) 
between May 1 and June 1 resulted from similar factors in all regions, 
but points to regional employment situations that differ in an important 
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In the Quebec, Ontario and Pacific regions, the local situation 
continues to be one of spot shortages of particular skills, although short- 
ages may become more general in Ontario and B.C. In the Prairie region, 
however, available data point to a growing general scarcity of available 
manpower. 


In each of the 16 local areas in group five at June 1, there 
were noteworthy shortages in particular occupational groups that play 
significant parts in the economies of the areas. (For detail, see ensu- 
ing article on local occupational shortages.) Thus, in Quebec province, 
Montreal and Sorel require considerably more of certain types of engineers, 
draftsmen and skilled metalworkers than local labour markets can provide. 
Similar situations, with the addition of construction skills and labour, 
exist in Toronto, Weston (included with Toronto and New Toronto on the 
accompanying map), Hamilton, Sarnia, Galt, Orillia and Sudbury, in the 
Ontario region. The shortages in the five Prairie region areas--Blairmore, 
Brandon, Lethbridge, Regina and Yorkton—involve primarily farm help, 
miners, construction workers and sawmill workers. Expected shortages in 
the Edmonton area have not materialized, as yet, due to the heavy influx 
of workers from other areas. In the Pacific region, Courtenay and Prince 
Rupert require loggers, miners, skilled pulp mill hands and certain con- 
struction skills. In the latter area, shortages are not extensive as 
might be expected from the volume of activity currently under way in 
northern British Columbia and the Yukon due, as in the case of Edmonton, 
to extensive movements of workers into the area. 


At the other end of the scale, the only two areas remaining in 
group 1 (substantial surpluses) at June 1 were Chandler and Port Alfred, 
Quebec where there were relatively large pockets of unemployed fishermen, 
construction worker, truck drivers, unskilled bush workers and sawmill 
workers, and longshoremen. 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES 
JUNE 1, 195! 
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Shortages of particular skills have appeared in 
a number of local areas during recent months. 
The following analysis and tables are intended 
to locate current shortages and to indicate 
their general causes. 
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The number of occupations for which demand exceeds local supply 
continued to increase during May, as did the number of areas in which 
shortages of particular skills occurred. Certain construction skills 
joined the list of occupational groups most frequently reported as scarce, 
which previously included loggers and bushmen, farm hands and metalworking 
skills. Job vacancies for automobile mechanics and repairmen and miners 
were becoming increasingly difficult to fill. Unskilled construction, 
mine, transportation, cou. unication, public utility and lumber products 
workers also were scarce in several areas. 


For women, the occupational groups in which local supply was in- 
adequate were domestic and personal service workers, secretaries, steno- 
graphers and typists, waitresses and experienced secondary textile workers. 


A further ten areas in which farm labour is scarce were added to 
the shortages listing at June 1—two of them in Quebec, four in Ontario 
and four in the Prairie region. Three areas listed at May 1—Charlotte- 
town, Summerside and Listowel—are not included at June 1. In Prince 
Edward Island the arrival of D.P. farm workers, and the apparent decision 
of some workers who were waiting job openings in Labrador to accept farm 
employment locally, have eased, but not eliminated, the shortage of farm 
helpe 


Twenty-five new areas showed unsatisfied demand for loggers and 
bushmen at June 1—11 in the Maritimes, six in Quebec, two in Ontario, 
two in the Prairies and four in the Pacific region. East of the Rockies, 
this further strengthening of demand for bush workers emphasizes the un- 
usual magnitude of the summer cuts planned by woods operators, and the 
listing of the new Maritimes and Quebec areas reflects the improvement in 
bush road and ground conditions following the spring thaw. The listing 
for the first time of areas in the Pacific region points up the difficulty 
experienced by west coast loggers generally in filling their manpower needs 
locally—-a difficulty that has warranted sending recruiting agents as far 
east as New Brunswick. 


In the areas showing the most serious shortages of machinists, 
toolmakers and die setters-—-Montreal, Toronto, Windsor, Sorel and Weston=— 
666 job vacancies were listed at May 1. At June 1, vacancies listed for 
these same areas totalled 1,438. While these represent the most extreme 
cases in the metalworking group, most metalworking skills are becoming 
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progressively scarcer. This is evinced not only by the increasing number 
of areas listed under the various skill groups—18 areas were added at 
June 1 while only 8 were dropped=—but also by the addition of metalworking 
occupations not previously listed. These include structural iron and 
steel workers, blacksmiths and forgemen, and unskij‘ed metalworkers. 


A constant demand persists for aircraft production workers, 
notably in Montreal (not listed at May 1), Toronto and Weston. While 
employers in this field are recruiting in Britain, it appears that they 
still desire to supplement overseas hirings with as many local workers 
as can be obtained. Experienced miners, previously scarce in Blairmore 
and Whitehorse, were in strong demand at June 1 in five additional areas. 
Unskilled mine workers also became scarcer, with exceptionally heavy de- 
mand in Sudbury. The requirements of tunnelling contractors on the Alcan 
project in northern British Columbia account for the inclusion of Vancou- 
ver in this portion of the shortages listing. 


As construction sctivity across Canada gains momentum, a variety 
of construction skills is becoming more difficult to obtain. Where the 
May 1 listing included only the carpenters group, and that for only one 
area, the current listing shows shortages of bricklayers, carpenters (in 
seven more areas), painters, plumbers and steamfitters. Shortages of 
unskilled construction workers appeared at June 1 in 26 more areas than 
at May 1. Eleven of these 26 were in the Ontario region and 10 in the 
Prairie region. 


With the opening up of the tourist season, demand for experienced 
auto mechanics strengthened and brought five new areas into the shortages 
list. 


Shortages of female stenographers and typists continued to grow 
in the larger centres of practically all regions. As summer resorts and 
hotels began staffing for tourist season, the demand for waitresses and 
domestic and personal service workers grew considerably. Secondary tex- 
tile workers with the requisite skills and experience remained relatively 
scarce, despite the statistical picture presented in the listing for Mon- 
treal. This paradox, and other less pronounced situations of a similar 
nature appearing throughout the list, results from discrepancies between 
the employers! job specifications and the job seekers! qualifications. 

In the case, specifically, of female secondary textile workers in Montreal, 
another factor is that, while both the men's clothing and women's clothing 
sectors of the industry are now at less than capacity operation, the men's 
clothing industry is particularly slack, releasing workers, at least tem- 
porarily, whose qualifications do not suit them for employment in the 
manufacture of women's clothing. 
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LOGAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES — MALE 


June 1, 1951 
Va- Appli- Va- Appli- 
cancies cations cancies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 
Engineers 
Montreal..... 128 196 Torontose.ss. 208 122 
Draftsmen 
Montreal..... 78 &3 Torenteseau. 121 46 
SOPGL. «as 6 oe 45 1 Windsor..... 16 5 
Hamilton..... 26 1 


Secretaries, Stenographers, Typists 
TGfentO.'.'."s%" LUD g 


Farm hands 


Joliette..... bs - Brandon deve 73 4 
St. Hyacinthe 1198 2 Moose Jaw..... 63 5 
Barric.....wer 46 1 North Battleford 35 3 
Brampton...-«2 34 ¢ Repsitia. destagw 50 3 
Brantford. ... 45 - Saskatoon..... 133 48 
Carnwalas.ses (28 - Nae boners +. AB g 
Gueer soll eses GZ 2 CaueErFeocsines 32 ve 
Wordch. scr. ce. 9 2 Eanontorniuveced 53 27 
Oteawa.....a¢ 105 = Lethbridge.... 139 Z 
Simcoe.....2. 87 28 Red Deer...... 69 a 
Woodstock,Ont. 44 at 
Loggers and Bushmen 

Edmundston... 348 ci St. Georges de 
Liverpool.... 369 2 Beaucé.....+- 440 28 
eruroiy ss shes 66 16 Sherbrooke.... 199 10 
Campbellton... 266 38 Three Rivers.. 380 34 
Fredericton... 94 20 Nab OP sanae | ao 6 
Moncton...... 96 45 Kapuskasing... 998 . 
Newcastle.... 45 - Kirkland Lake. 183 4 
Saint John... 68 2 Sault Ste. Marie 564 2 
St. Stephen.. 37 - Sugpurys<staes J07 e Be 
Sussex....es« 169 3 PIMMINE . ss sms s Rao ~ 
Woodstock, N.B. 506 A, Fort William.. 185 3 
Chand.er.<ass 90D 90 Kenorativcaess Loe - 
Chicoutimi... 1,007 48 Port Arthur..2,451 30 
Doipeau. +... ss 106 10 Winnipeg...e.. 112 20 
Bytes 3 Vis seu glow 32 Prince Albert. 163 s) 
La, Tuque..... Bi - Courtenay..... 13 2 
Megantic...ss . 69 10 MUNCS i ss aay pele sS ‘i 
Quabee.....a. 415 bili Naneimo. sise<s sh 9 
Rimougkis ss... -479 26 Prince Rupert. - 4 


Rouynabisesser 63 i 


mays 


Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Va- Appli- Va- Appli- 
cancies cations cancies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


cawmill & planing mill workers 


Pembroke...... 35 Yorkudnes: . see. Mey ~ 


Pulp & paper mill workers 


Prince Rupert. 16 


Machinists, toolmakers, die setters 


New Glasgow... 32 2, 6 te A ara a 2 Bi 
Deve. tess sere. . TOronto. ss sere 21 
Montreale ss ss Zco si0) Weston....--e. 549 5 
Quebeas ses eee 9 Windsorsseses. 92 13 
Soreis, sv sieae DOO 2 Winnipeg..... 46 22 
Galtoesene ese Ge 2 New Westminstae 1 iat 
Hamilton.) same TOL 15 Vancouver.... 23 67 
Machine shop workers 
New Glasgow... 22 5 POLOUNO’s oun ater 37 
DOLC is eas sae eo OLS 1 Weston. oes ae 3 
GADOAR “hires 56 ~ Windeore ss see y Le oF 
Peterborough.. 54 6 
sheet metal workers 
SATNIG sae ye was 4 - Edmonton...e.e 10 a 
Weston. 4556 Ge - VAGLOria. «58% 5 1 
Foundry Workers 
Hamilton ..% 2843 7 PSPONtTO cs ssa” 25 6 
Ori ia, AAG ob 8 1 


eotructural Iron & Steel Workers 
BOLOLY <st tae 26 6 Org31346 ey 2 on 
Hamilton....eoe 52 3 : 


Welders & Flame cutters 

Sarnaas Wowie s bid 
Calgary..cecs 2 
Edmonton..... 29 
New Westminster 4 


Sorel. 04h ot 
Collingwood.... 18 
Haepv ton. ign eT 
Briain Slee a 


owe 
OW OW 


Blacksmiths, Forgemen, etc. 
OS BOLT s «sine ees ae 4 


Electricians 
BAeGi ns ses wows Le - Prince Rupert.. 10 
OUteW tee cades oe a Witmipeg...i*%%. *6 6 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Va- Appli- Va- 
cancies cations cancies 
Area Listed Listed _, Area Listed 
Aircraft workers 
Montreal.... oi 21 Reeton... sep: 100 
Toronto é.. . 13 2 
Miners 
AsbestosS.ee. 20° 2 Courtenay....» 24 
Val SOY PF 6s aa A 4 Vancouver eee. 90 
Blairmore... 33 - Whitehorse... eit 
Yellowknife. 26 - 
Bricklayers 
DOPE Ll Fs .'s es ~ 2 Swift Current - 
Carpenters 
Newcastle... also 14 Sioux Lookout - 
Beauharnois. 23 6 The. Fas dass weno 
BOPEL A+,’ ste ire 6 22 Moose Jaw.... 108 
North Bay... 11 7 swift Current 3 
Painters, construction & maintenance 
OTe 1.4.44. 5d - BOrdons «tees a 26 
Barrie... 6%.. 22 1 St. Catharines 6 
Hamilton.... 48 zZ 
Plumbers & steamfitters 
Prince Rupert. 14 1 
Routemen 
Montreal.... 116 56 
Taxi, truck & tractor drivers 
Toronto. «+ 264 72 
Blasters, powdermen & drillers 
Sudbury..... 58 9 
Auto mechanics & repairmen 
Montreal.... 95 a3 LOTORGOs «ins Lo3 
Hamilton.... 58 3 Brandon..... 26 
LONG ON sc. ess « 42 2 Winnipeg.... 55 
Simcoe...ece 48 2 Edmonton.... 35 


OLAWA 0:2 sS.0. 


nstrument, radio & electronics repairmen 


6 4 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Concl'd) 


Unskilled_ jobs in 


Va- 
cancies 
Area Listed 


Megantic..... 48 
Sioux Lookout ie 
BAGONG sss 02 Al 


Buckingham... 27 
New Toronto... 170 


eh ee ae 34 
Sault Ste. 
Marie. Sales ce Al 


Sudbury £, « « « liga: D4. 
Blairmore..eo 44 
Yellowknife... 35 


Moncton...... 164 
Woodstock.... 46 
Beauharnois.. 56 
HOUNe sauecee 4 44 
Barri@ssssses 42 
pel he ais « otal 26 
Goderich... 24 
Hamilton... 61 
Londonscccecsse 71 
North Bay.... 86 
Ottawa...cces S1 
Pembroke ooo. 35 
St. Catharines 31 
a). Thome. >. weoek 
Salt Ste. Marie 231 


Sores. diese 30 


Appli- Va- 
cations cancies 
Listed Area Listed 
Lumber_products 
a3 Port Alberni. 43 
- DUNCan «55 ees 9 
4 


Pulp, paper & paper products 
2 


Rubber products 


3 
Metalworking 
6 SUncULy sts ss 4 Ay 
Calgary.coeee 9 
ae 
Mining 
- Vancouvere... 64 
= Whitehores... 68 
1. 
Construction 
107 Simcoe. des oes 84 
1 Ottawa. dikes Sl 
19 Trenton. Gea e = AO 
29 Mee COM. s's's se 88 
5 Brandon ale 2s < 48 
2 awe LOM. 656 ck 
2 THE PAE sss 's\e0 ee 
32 Moose Jaw.... 99 
20 Régintscesaee ol 
7 NOriilissccee . 4A 
oN Calgary jas .. 5 /D 
aa Edmonton.e.... 238 
LW? Lethbridge... 38 
13 Medicine Hat. 32 
4 Whitehorse... ral 
Longshoremen 
1 


Transportation, comm ies thon & & public utilities 


LONGO. siscaaae ee 
Sudbury... . .goarb& 
Poronto sas aseq econ 
Port Arthur.. 160 


TerowiOs.ese6 Qhe 


Betevanss «ec«s 24 


1 Saskatoone... 58 
29 Vernon. ecee co 
6 


Trade & Service 
80 Calgary sess ce wd 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed_ 


35 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES-—~—FEMALE 


June 1, 1951 

Va- Appli- Va- Appli- 

cancies cations eancies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed. Listed 

Nurses, cashiers, telephone operators, etc. 
Toronto... .. 90 58 Bdmontont... 151 24 

Secretaries, stenographers & typists 
Montreal.... 468 242 Winnipeg.... 196 161 
Londons. «3 64 23 Waricouveres s ~ ial 286 
Toronto’. s"."s 862 404: 
Waitresses 
Montreal.... 285 126 Poron to... > "4306 175 
Hamilton.... 79 26 
Domestic & personal service workers 
Halifax. iss. 142 59 DEAaNndonss + ss 87 25 
Moneton..... 94 62 Winnipeg.... 305 110 
HOV iC. ese ess 9 Be ‘j Moose Jaw... Ta Pag 
Montreal.... 422 214 Regina. .sece To a4 
AVOQHEDSC. ss ees” UL 174 Saskatoon... 138 69 
Pend0bnee css... tl? 98 Galpary. «sient meee Lis 
Ottawa...... 243 93 Edmonton...» 259 92 
TOPON GOc< ses 475 170 
Secondary textile workers 

Hawkesbury... 153 2 Montreal.... 643 T5814 
Prescott.... 13 2 


To determine the occupations and areas to be included in the 
foregoing list, N.E.S. data on job vacancies notified by employers and 
applications filed by job seekers were first examined. Where vacancies 
in any one occupation exceeded applications by fifty or more, the occu- 
pation and area were included in a preliminary listing. Reference to 
qualitative material, including that submitted by local employment office 
managers, resulted in refinements to the preliminary list, in the pro- 
cess of which some of the occupations and areas listed were dropped, and 
others, in which the early statistical evidence was less conclusive, 
were added. 


Certain points should be borne in mind in interpreting the fig- 
ures given. First, many specific occupations are included in the occu- 
pational groups. Second, applications on file with the N.b.S. are from 
workers of all ages, with varying degrees of experience and skill. km- 
ployers' orders generally specify definite requirements as to age, experi- 
ence and marital status. They may also contain conditions that make them 
unsuitable to the applicant. For these reasons, vacancies may remain un- 
filled even though there may be as many or more applications in the same 
occupational group. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES 
| JUNE |}, 195! 


orc params serene ee ere ee 


In addition to the occupational shortages in 
the foregoing table, there were, at June 1, 
surpluses of skills in the same and other 
areas. The following commentary and table 
are designed to locate ‘and indicate the 
causes of these surpluses. ~ 


Unemployment was again sharply reduced during May as most 
summer activities approached their peak level of activity. In general, 
Newfoundland, the Maritimes and Quebec were the only regions in which 
there was any substantial labour surplus. St. John's, Newfoundland had 
a particularly heavy load of job applications with surpluses of seamen, 
loggers, miners, sawmil'’ workers, cannery workers, longshoremen and over 
1,400 construction workers. In Ontario and the western regions occupa- 
tional surpluses were small and infrequent. 


The upswing in agriculture, construction, transportation and 
forestry were the main sources of demand. The movement of workers into 
agriculture, together with the upswing in logging in British Columbia 
and the river drives in Eastern Canada reduced the surplus areas of log- 
ging skills from 36 to 7. An equal reduction in lumbering occupations 
reflected improved logging road conditions. Increased railway maintenance 
and the opening of navigation on the St. Lawrence cut into the surpluses 
of transportation workers, The annual shift in seaport activity from the 
Maritimes to the St. Lawrence resulted in the hiring of over 800 longshore- 
men in Montreal, while an equal number became unemployed in Halifax and 
Saint John. 


The construction industry had not yet reached its peak, as many 
of the largest projects were still in the preliminary stage. A slow-down 
of non-essential construction through material shortages and a decline in 
residential building left some surpluses of construction workers, partic- 
ularly in the larger centres. Part of the large number in St. John's 
may be absorbed with the establishment of an employment office to recruit 
men for work on the Labrador railway. In other centres, there seems little 
doubt that the surpluses will be replaced by shortages as the season ad- 
vances. During the month, the number of areas with surpluses of construc- 
tion workers dropped from 90 to less than 40. 


Continued surpluses of secondary textile workers are the result 
of a seasonal slackness in some lines of clothing manufacture greater in 
effect than the relatively small increase in defence orders. In addition 
to those laid off, over 30 clothing firms in Montreal are working on short 
time. The same conditions are responsible for surpluses of boot and shoe 
workers in Montreal, yuebec, London, Shawinigan Falls and Perth. The 
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present situation in these industries is expected to continue for about 
two months before work on fall orders begins. 


A more serious trend has recently appeared in the automotive 
industry, the full effects of which are not yet reflected in the statis- 
tics. During May there was a three day lay-off of 12,000 workers in 
Windsor, and indefinite lay-offs, affecting 240 workers, in Toronto, 
Tilbury and London. In June, 800 workers in Windsor were laid off, 
attributed to a strike in a Canadian supplier plant. In prospect are 
further lay-offs of 11,000 in Windsor and 200 in Toronto for two weeks, 
followed by the resumption of production on a reduced scale. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES—WMALE 
June 1, 1951 


SKILLED «1D SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 
Seamen, Certificated 
ae SONR'S. 4.00. LEU 
peamen, Non-Certificated 
Cee dONN Gpacssae LOL RVUUCUs aevusceeess Ie Montredl. i seees es) eT 


Primary Textile Workers 


GPONDYiesesetsase 0) weve Hyacinthes....> 32 Carleton Place... 29 
PHOPULOOKG. 055 sas me. ViCtGriavirle.,..a54 55 


Secondary Textile Workers 
MONGrOS 1s os dan cee (OL OnUn Wl sa ens Pile eek OFT, Win 068 csawinenss 155 


Loggers and Bushmen 


eden ead bah ameel Oar Da CUULE Unease ¢aac8 yLeL Riviere du Loup.. 123 
Corner Brook..... 107 La Malbaie........ 183 Prince George.... W 
Grand Falis...«.5 99 


Sawmill and Planing Mill Workers 


SbandOOb Ssaaweann 50 Ld To's hg. ai kee ea hot dts Vancouver.sversccm LOS 
Prince George.... 38 


Cabinet Makers and Woodworkers 
OVC ssh ah en eee ey Oo 


Local Occupational Surpluses—Male 


Skilled and Semi-skilled occupations (Conel'd) 


Montreal...e.seee 202 
Quebecias .ssaw se £35 


Boot_and Shoe Workers 


Shawiningan Falls. 28 


Perthi¢ak.Gek<,sac 34 


Londons’ s.sankiwiw. 95 


Structural Iron and Steel Workers 


ee re See ee EE EEE ED 


Hedi t GX sca eae sae 60 


Montrealss< oy <sulgs 


Electricians 


Vancouver.escseses 106 


Painters. Construction and Maintenance 


Sth John ach lueas 63 


Vancouver..eeccsecs LOO 


Plumbers and Steamfitters 


Stationary Engineers and Firemen 


He@at ears Ghee: 052 
St. Johnsen. 46 


Se JOR! Gs.ics eske 7G 


Dre onn? S44 29 
Corner Brook..... 76 
Gravd Pa lisies.a, 073 
BATHOTSYs Wises cea ST 
Charlottetown.... 59 
Kentvitie. On ce 
Notictonwwrn Srbse 
Saint’ John. <sie sto eee 
Summerside...... souks 
SHOHnGy PPoae ee eek 
Yersiouth ves JA re] 
Chend ler ww. 2.0 92 
Chicoutiniss sic. SE 
Drummondville.... 61 
Heil sadhuneaveces (TS 


SYANCY..csccccccce 27 
MINTO care sae otal eles ete 1A2 


Miners 
DIUMhOLIOr sco weasa aS 


Carpenters 


Jolinstie xvas 6 
Jonquieresscses. ee. 42 
ea Malballeshaans 5, 62 
HOVES? SO TSC. s sew CD 
M6 taTES ee aie voles tO. 
Montreal sess. ar 1933 
Swehec is ides tees 170 
Rinouseis ssc ee see SA 
Riviere du Loup.... 30 
Rongnniss (Roe ee. 76 
St. Hyacinthe...... 49 
St. Joseph d'Alma.. 75 
Shawinigan Falls... 66 
Thetford Mines 52 


Montreadts .ls6, aks 
VAaNnCOUVCEIs \< cies wee 


ROG DOGT ss ss cece 


Three Rivers..... 
Valleyfield...... 
Tonoen to wie isthe stew. 
Port’ Arthurs. sa 
Winnipess 3105 ates 
Calgary. ccccccces 
Lamon GOWes as «es se 
Gbhilliweek.<: fess 
Drains aes ly 
New Westminster.. 
Vancouver: .3s see. 
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UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Gonstruction Workers 


Grand Falls... (26 . Chandler odseddel.. £65 St. Joseph....... 108 
St. Jonn's...s6+. 659  Chicoutimi...e.s sauce! St. Jerome....... 41 
Bev Guehsa scone 02. “SONGRTONC. picts sc euul> Shawinigan Falls. 68 
Charlottetown.... 84 La Tuque.seccscoce 26 Three Rivers..... 140 
PYCGCriCGONsscsss (He. MEVIG. Vewgsesarst OD Windserivi.s-Sese LIL 
Halifax.....s.ses del . Montndal..anoned-+ eZ Winndpezedaw sens 123 
Peer GOG |. cn OUR DB Ee en yen SO Portage la Prairie 46 
New Glasgow...... 39 Riviere du Loup... 40 North Battleford. 47 
Summersidé....... 36 St. Hyaeinthe...., 61 Vancouveri....e2. 343 
Syaneytiens fon. 10843 


Textiles (Primary & Secondary) 


Drummondville....171 Three Rivers...... 65 Victoriaville..... 46 
Sherbrooke. oe. 182" Ge Hyacinthe... 62. 0°32 


Lumber and Lumber Products 


Sit Gohn?st .parwentsl( SOMatane./..Bay..i.2 62 St. Georges de 
Bathurstloos. ee. 26 Riviere du Loup.. 2133 BGMCE.. ti shcees (48 
Bevie. PRINS. BPH I4S LOVancoviver. Sar ahienckog New Westminster.. 204 


Metalworking 


Montrea@bers...... 153 Wellandivyy om: nee cKO Teron tes vi veeue es 405 
Beaptf erdseus «4360079 


Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 


Wividsor: «PPPS 193 Cha thai. FDO s. & 30 


Transportation, Communication and Public Utilities 


Bathurst.......2. 40 Riviere du LoupsA/.G6 North Battleford. 58 
Chianplerses.s.... 25,,, Three Rivers.....4° 48 


Longshoremen 


SPCUGHHTOS 29. SL BES" “Saint Joh, Ph. SPP S43 OQusbeds. splFs0. 4. 186 
Halifax. Pfs ee OQ Port Mitred. [POL Bez New Westminster... 99 


Extraction of Minerals 
Red Deersisssasvs 29 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
JOLEBCLG eee er 05. CREAR oer one Dh Peterborough..... 93 
Shawinigan Falls. 40 
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Unskilled Occupations (Concl'd) 


Food and Tobacco Products 


St. TARTS. ol Meee 133 JOLIG tt Sheree. 1 Chatham’. OO BS... 38 
Kentvilley.sii... 68 


Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 
Gampbelltonds.'. ..0 270s Kenora ss. fo NOs. 446 
Stone, Clay and Glass Products 


Thetford Mines... 34 


The above table lists the areas in which there was at June l, 
an excess of applications over vacancies for male workers in skilled, 
semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. The basis on which the table 
was built up is as follows: 


If the number of wage and The area was listed if 

salary workers inthe area the excess of applica- 

is tions over vacancies is 
over 100,000 100 or more 
50,000 to 100,000 75 or more 
25,000 to 50,000 50 or more 
under 25,000 25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including reports from local Employment Service Offices. Clerical and 
service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded either because they are not specific (e.g. foremen, 
apprentices, other unskilled workers) or because seasonal factors have 
caused a general surplus. 


It should be emphasized that the figure following the area in 
each occupational group in the excess of job applications over vacancies 
and not the total number of applications. There is, therefore, no indi- 
cation of the total number of either applications or vacancies. However, 
in most instances the number of vacancies is negligible, and in only a 
few cases does it exceed 50. 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 


195% Percentage Change | 
q ae F To Date 
Month Amount aus Mon Period 
illegals carla | Month | Last Yr| Last Year 
Manpower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.s.. 151,061} -30.6 | -40.6 =31.1 
Por cent of labour force.....sc.ees Pel | tenk 50x ~ 
Per cent of paid workerS....e.seseo Aol} 50 9X Tele = 
Claimants for benefit, UelCo.es0. oe 88,897} -35.0 | -39.3 =20 6 
Per cent of insured population..oe. pel Ae (X 5 AX = 
Per cent of live applications | 
for employment.ccoocccsrcccceccccos 58.8] 62.9 | 57 OX =~ 
Amount of benefit payments ($000).... 5 600) ve 20 aul 2120 ~25.9 
Index of employment (1939 #9100) 4..667] 173s 21th; St oeo $5255 
I AINE ala aaa 11,858 +40 8 +1044 +82.4 
Earnings and Income 
Total labour income ($000,000) ....... ee teel:  ROLOeTEE Le ac +19 .0 
Average weekly salaries & WABES sooo | $128 539 |) 40.42] eae a6 ol: 
Average hourly wages (mfg.).....0.- +s Wi Be ae os SP (a + 9,5 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg. ae LOCO sO wey -0.5 + O sk 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)\44....... $48.01] + 1.9 | +10.3 + 9.9 
Cost-of-living index | | 
(Average 1935-39 = 100) cecececcccee| 16250 Oi alti + 9.4 
Real weekly wages (1) 
(mfg. Average 1946 = DOOR elena 's erates! 109.2} +0.6 | - 0.6 tO GT 
Industrial Production | | 
~ Total (Average 1935-39 = 100) ...ccve. 2I8. 4b +1026 4) 21455 thee 
MANAG GUL LUG she os oo ales nde oN oe sae 226.54 * 0.3 ae AP +1ihao 
RIES Leg € 2 ta a ae ee 199.9 2 a erat rite eae b ons Pye 
DUSR ARE wie op ewes Sees een asc son | Pal i Ce) - 1.0 ey Ne +2340 
Industrial Relations | 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost.oescce | 345902) *260.8 |+ 42.6 2507 


and for the same month last year. 
(1) Adjusted for Easter Holidays. 


(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous month 
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This is a confidential report on current labour 
market conditions for the use of government of- 
ficials only. Any comments on its contents 
should be addressed to the Director of this 
Branch. Public information covering labour mat- 
ters is provided in the Labour Gazette, the of- 
ficial publication of the Department of Labour. 
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By the first of August, when the backlog of hiring for seasonal ac- 
tivities had been completed, the full effects of a year of economic expansion 
were becoming clear. Civilian employment had shown an increase of over two 
hundred thousand during the twelve months and, in addition, the Armed Forces 
had expanded by some 34,000. Currently, less than 3 per cent of the labour 
force is seeking jobs through the N.E.S. Ninety of the 180 labour market 
areas in Canada are short of men for one or more occupations. 


This rapid rate of expansion has recently shown some signs of slack- 
ing. The seasonal flow of workers is continuing more slowly, mainly into ag- 
riculture, construction, food processing and pulp and paper jobs. In manu- 
facturing, there has been some easing of manpower requirements as earlier 
anticipatory buying, higher sales taxes and tighter credit regulations tend 
to curb employment expansion in the consumer durable goods industries. Air- 
craft, shipbuilding and railway rolling stock firms continue to make steady 
additions to staff. 


In the year following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea the 
impetus given by strong civilian demand, followed by a growing volume of 
defence orders, has produced an employment gain of about 100,000 in manu- 
facturing. The strength of consumer demand is indicated by the employment 
increase of 28,000 that occurred in the industries devoted mainly to the 
production of consumer goods. Increasing production and industrial capacity 
created 29,000 more jobs in the producer goods industries. The production 
of such basic materials as steel, base metals, paper, textiles and chemicals 
required 40,000 additional workers in the past year. 


The construction of new industrial capacity together with extensive 
resource developments have out-weighted the employment effects of the decline 
in new residential housing. Hydro projects presently under way at Prince 
Rupert and Trail, B.C., at Lynn Lake, Manitoba, at Niagara Falls and in nor- 
thern Quebec are absorbing increasing numbers of men, while a large volume 
of defence construction also is under way. Construction contracts awarded 
for the first five months of this year rose to $796 million, almost double 
the total of the same period in 1950. 


Chief factors in the upswing in logging employment have been the 
strong world demand for newsprint and the return of the United Kingdom to 
its traditional position as chief customer for B. ©. lumber. Before the 
recent drought, production of lumber and plywood in B. C. was running 25 
per cent above the level of any post-war year, and the establishment of two 
new pulp mills has substantially increased the consumption of pulp wood. 
The labour requirements necessary to attain this level of production have 
caused employers to recruit workers from the Maritimes and overseas. In 
Eastern Canada, at the height of the pulp cutting season last winter, over 


65,000 were working in the bush, a 45 per cent gain over the previous 

year. In an attempt to meet still higher levels of production, contractors 
are currently attempting to work through the black fly season, with varying 
degrees of success. Latest figures show 33,000 employed in pulp cutting, 
5,000 higher than the previous record in 1947. 


During the last half of 1950 and the first quarter of 1951, em- 
ployment gains in manufacturing were general amongst all industries. In 
recent months, however, employment increases have become more selective. 

The most notable development has been the halt in the upsurge of employ- 
ment in automobile and household appliance firms, but as well, employment 
gains in producer durable goods industries have slackened. In the seven 
months ending in May, employment in this latter group increased by 22,000, 
but it is expected that a smaller increase of about 9,000 will occur between 
May and October. On the other hand, employment in industries producing air- 
eraft, ships, railway rolling stock and industrial machinery will likely 
rise at an increasing rate. 


The pause in the rate of employment expansion in producer goods 
industries, together with lay-offs of workers in consumer durable goods, 
has eased the extreme shortage of skilled metal tradesmen. kxperienced 
tool makers, die setters, machinists,and sheet metal workers are still 
scarce, particularly in defence manufacturing centres, but the intensity 
of demand has moderated. The list of scarce skills is still long, however. 
At the end of June it included, in addition to those mentioned above, log- 
gers, carpenters, bricklayers, miners, auto mechanics and several classes 
of unskilled labour. 


The latest results of the Employment Forecast Survey of the De- 
partment of Labour, based on forecasts by individual industry executives, 
show a continuation of the recent trends in manufacturing employment. These 
data are summarized in the table below. 


EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1950-52 


y eel. decnsealiallts (Average 1939 Employment = 100) 
| | Forecast 


Actual imployment 
Employment 


Percentage 
Change _ 


Industry Group ct.1 | dan.l| May 1 | Oct.1| Jan.1| Oct.1/50 | Jan.1/51_ 
195071" T051.1.2951 ]9951 | 1952 to to 
nih Oct.1/51 | Jan.1/52 
Total Manufacturing 185.6 |182. LES o/ Ad ont 12266 + 6.4 + 5,7 


Consumer Finished 


4 
Goods Industries. |179.6:172.4 | V7hed | Les em esOeL. |. oifeel ger ae’ 
Non-Durable....ee++ |158.51147.0 | 148.1 1160.8 | 150.6; + 1.5 + 2.4 
+ 4.3 + 2.0 


| 
Tara bes baal cath eee 2h] «5 }254.3 | 262.2 | 258.1 | 259.3 
Producer Finished | | 


Goods Industries. |227 69 | 23401 | 254.5 | 265.1 | 270.9] +16.3 | +15.7 
Basic Materials... |L/B.4(l (ded | LOeeD | aoose | ko reall) ae Ae 
c. deeahiscibalanbtens callebhad lateodd Beets 2 sash L CERES IA) | 


EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION - THIRD QUARTER, 1951 


The surge in investment stimulated by the Korean War is taper- 
ing off in the consumer goods field, but continues at record levels in 
the capital goods industries and in manufacturing industries secondary to 
resource development. For the third quarter of 1951 it has been confirmed 
that no fewer than 4,000 new jobs will become available in manufacturing 
industry due to plant expansion. In addition, many very large projects 
are planned for the near future. 


From the employment viewpoint, one of the largest projects list- 
ed in the accompanying table is that of the Newfoundland Hardwood Co. Ltd. 
at Donovan's, Newfoundland, near St. John's. This firm will employ 250 
workers full time in the plant, besides from 750 to 1,000 workers in log- 
ging operations. It soon will be a valuable source of steady employment 
for many Newfoundland workers. 


The new blast furnace of Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited 
at Hamilton, Ontario is nearing completion, and will boost steel produc- 
tion from 300,000 net tons to around 500,000. When the blast furnace is 
completed, possibly in July, 150 additional workers will be hired; and 
when other portions of the expansion project are completed about 75 addi- 
tional workers will be required. 


A new Canadian manufacturing subsidiary of the Ridge Tool Co. of 
Elyria, Ohio stated: 


"It is our intention (as at Dec. 1, 1950) to construct a 
plant in St. Thomas, Ontario with approximately 50,000 
square feet of floor space....1t is estimated that we 
will need approximately 100 employees...however, this fig- 
ure should not be understood to be our maximum employment 
figure because if our experience in Canada is the same as 
in the United States we will need more employees than our 
present estimate." 


Some of the industrial expansion projects currently in the news 
and slated for construction in the near future are: 


Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd.-recently announced a $28 million 
dollar program which included development of the nickel property at Lynn 
Lake in Manitoba, and a $17.5 million dollar nickel refinery in Alberta. 


General Motors Corporation.- It is reported that the General 
Motors Corporation is moving into the Canadian steel picture to assist 
Algoma Steel Corporation finance a rolling mill at Sault Ste Marie. This 
arrangement will assure General Motors of a source of sheet steel for its 


expanding Diesel operations at London, Ontario. 


Steel Company of Canada Ltd.-awarded a contract for a $50,000,000 
expansion program built around a huge new blast furnace that will have a 
daily capacity of 1,400 tons of iron = equal to the largest producer in 
the world today. To provide additional coke for the new blast furnace, 83 
new ovens already are under construction; 30 of these ovens are for re- 

' placement of a battery built in 1918. 


A new pulp plant most likely will be constructed on upper Arrow 
Lake in Southern British Columbia at a cost of $20,000,000. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
AS A RESULT OF PLANT EXPANSION (1) 


- Third Quarter 1951 - 


Number of 
Area Name of Company Industry New 
ite aitiiow bral horn Sway phmpleyees 
Atlantic 
Corner Brook, Nfld Miag Ltd Non-metallic Minerals 90 
Petit de Grat,N.S. Booth Fisheries Ltd. Food and Beverages 60 
Donovan's, Nfld. Newfoundland Hard- Wood Products 250 
wood Go. Ltd. 
Quebec 
Montreal Cdn. Marconi Co. Llectrical Apparatus 60 
Dominion Tar and 
Chemical Co. Ltd. Chemicals 70 
Three Rivers Ferrum Ltd. Iron & Steel Products 10 
Ontario 
Brampton Cdn. Metal Hose Co. Iron & Steel Products 20-30 
Guelph Fiberglass Can. Ltd. Non-metallic Minerals Lio 
Hamilton Dominion Foundry & 
Steel Ltd. Iron & Steel Products 250 
st. Thomas Ridge Tool Co. Iron & Steel Products 100 
Weston Macotta Co. of Can. Iron & Steel Products 30 
Prairies 
Calgary, Alta. Standard Brands Ltd. Food & Beverages 50 
Edmonton, Alta. The Great North 
Foundry Co. Ltd. Iron & Steel Products 50 
McC ol1l-Frontenac 
Oil Company, Ltd. Petroleum Products 150 
Prince Albert, Great Northern 
Sask. Distillers Ltd. Food & Beverages 70 


(1) All employment information contained in the table has been 
confirmed by direct contact with the firms concerned. 


LAY-OFFS /N GONSUMER DURABLES /NDUSTRIES 
DURING JUNE 


Lay-offs in June were heavily concentrated in the automotive 
and electrical appliance manufacturing industries. Sales of these prod- 
ucts were unusually high until May, with heavy buying in anticipation of 
possible shortages or price increases. Production was increased for the 
same reasons as well as to meet the new high level of demand. A decline 
in sales followed the production and buying rush, accentuated in part by 
credit restrictions and by higher sales taxes imposed by the 1951 Budget. 
The effect of this decline on the labour market was felt first in May, 
and became more widespread in June, in the form of lay-offs of workers. 


A great deal of attention has been focused on lay-offs in the 
automotive industry, but many of these have been of short duration, 
lasting only a few days. Those continuing for more than two weeks in- 
cluded the shutdown of Twin=-Coach of Canada Ltd. at Fort Erie in March 
who subsequently concentrated operations in their U.S. plant. In May, 
due to slackening sales, Nash Motors of Canada Ltd. at Toronto released 
74 workers for an indefinite period, and Chatco Steel Products at Til- 
bury shut down the Hudson assembly line, affecting 150 men. This line 
was still closed down at the end of June. 


The Ford Motor Company of Canada Ltd. closed down on June 22nd 
for inventory taking, affecting about 11,000 workers; these were all back 
to work by July 3. Latest information for July (as at July llth, 1951) 
reveals that about 600 workers were indefinitely released because of re- 
duced production schedules. 


In General Motors at Oshawa, domestic production has been cut 
back, but at the same time orders for export have risen, and many workers 
have been transferred to the export work. A slightly lower employment 
level may result, however. 


At the same time as these lay-offs were occurring, production 
was held up in some plants by material shortages. The Studebaker Corpora- 
tions of Canada Ltd. at Hamilton, Ontario, released 750 employees for 
about two weeks because of material shortages. The Chrysler Corporation 
of Canada Ltd. laid off 800 men from the Windsor truck plant for about 
two weeks largely because of the strike of Canadian Acme Screw and Gear 
at Toronto. 


In the auto parts manufacturing industry, six plants experi- 
enced lay-offs in June because of material shortages, retooling and 
cancellation of Ford Company orders. The Skinner Co. Ltd., at Oshawa 
laid off 100 workers chiefly because of a steel shortage. Due to the 
cancellation of Ford Company orders, Eaton Automotive Products Ltd. at 
London released 20 women; Gotfredson's Ltd. at Windsor, 60 men, and 
Chatco Steel Products Ltd. at Chatham laid off 55 workers. 
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Manufacturers of washing machines, refrigerators, electrical 
stoves, radios and other household appliances are meeting with a consid- 
erable reduction in demand. Kelvinator of Canada Limited at London re- 
leased 63 workers for an indefinite period, and General Steel Wares Ltd. 
at London laid off 80, both lay-offs because of a drop in sales of refrig- 
erators. Lower demand for electric stoves caused a lay-off of 30 workers 
from the Brantford Washing Machine Co. Ltd. at Toronto, while Beatty Bros. 
Ltd. at Penetang, Ontario released 22 workers for an indefinite period. 
Moffats Ltd. at Weston gave workers three weeks holidays instead of the 
usual two. 


Washing machine manufacturers also reported a heavy drop in 
sales in recent months, and this has caused fairly large lay-offs in the | 
industry. The Coffield Washer Co. at Hamilton laid off 55 workers for an 
indefinite period due to lack of orders, while J. H. Gonnor & Sons Ltd. 
at Hull, Quebec released another 400 workers, leaving 200 workers in a 
plant which a short time ago employed 800. In radio manufacturing, Sparton 
of Ganada Ltd. at London put 200 workers on a four day week, due to exces- 
sive inventory. 


Reported Non-Seasonal Lay-Offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry, June, 1951 


Reported Em- 
ployment at 


Indust 
si) April 1, 1951 (2) 


Iron and steel products...... 
Transportation equipment..... 
Food and beverages....eseeees 
CLOGBIN ES. sss0siveas cv eee etedes 
Wood car tancses Sainine ene 
Textile products..cscsssecces 
Paper productsS....sccecsessececs 
Electrical apparatus.......e. 
Non-metallic mineral products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.. 
Other CS) s F894 649 S99, $929 
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1,084,000 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. 

(3) Employment in the seven industries in which no non-seasonal 
lay-offs were reported in June, 1951. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


Applications on File with h.E.5. at July ji 


% WAGE & % LABOUR CHANGE FROM 

REGION NUMBER SALARY WKRS. FORCE JUNE »1 A5LS JULY 1750 
Newfoundland 4, 900 mee 4.0 -1, 600 -12, 100 
Maritimes 15, 200 4.9 3.4 -4, 500 - 8,500 
Quebec 39, 900 3.9 2.8 -7, 300 -22, 600 
Ontario 39, 800 2.9 2.3 +3, 600 -18, 400 
Prairie 17, 800 3. 1.7 ~3, 300 -10, 500 
Pacific 22, 300 6.3 5. 2 +1, 700 - 2,700 
: 3.7 2.7 -11, 300 -64, 800 
CANADA 139, 800 


The month of June brought further substantial gains in 
ATLANTIC employment to the Atlantic region. The full-scale re- 

sumption of fishing and farming, and booming logging 
and construction activity in all four provinces, have absorbed a great 
many workers . Particularly heavy drains on the surplus of unskilled 
labour during June were the U.S. defence construction works at Goose Bay 
and the Seven Islands railway construction, while recruiting of harvest 
help for Ontario so far has met with only partial success, although con- 
centrated heavily in Newfoundland. 


Indicative of the employment expansion in the region during 
the month is the month-end ratio of job applications filed with National 
Employment Offices to the estimated labour force - 3.5 per cent, as 
against 4.6 per cent at the beginning of June and 7.2 per cent a year 
ago. 


In Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, fishing activity was hampered 
by shortages of ice, partially solved by importation and rapid expansion 
of artificial ice manufacturing capacity; while salt was temporarily 
scarce in some sections of the Newfoundland coast. The steady operation 
of the larger coal mines in Nova Scotia was interrupted during June by a 
breakdown at one mine and a repetition of last year's shaft fire at a- 
nother. Some 375 miners were laid off temporarily in the first case, 
due to return to work shortly after the end of the month; but the indefi- 
nite re-opening of the other mine leaves almost 400 miners seeking employ- 
ment in other mines or other industries, 


Highlight of the manufacturing scene in the region was the 

announcement of a $16 million steel plant expansion program for Sydney, 

to include new coke ovens, open-hearth furnaces and numerous other new 

or improved facilities. The principal steel producer and users meanwhile 
continued capacity operations, encountering shortages of skilled metal- 
workers. Confectionery manufacturing in St. Stephen remained on short- 
time, but in Halifax there were not enough experienced and trainee confec- 
tionery workers’ to meet suddenly increased demand due to a revival of mar- 
kets. 
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A third defence shipbuilding contract has brought the Halifax 
total to almost $25 million, and additional reconversion contracts will 
also increase shipyard job opportunities there. Shipbuilding activity 
in Saint John, on the other hand, has been temporarily interrupted by a 
labour dispute. On the waterfront, the usually lower level of activity 
in Halifax and Saint John is nevertheless above that of previous years, 
while New Brunswick north shore ports are busy shipping cargoes of pulp- 
wood, pitprops and other wood products. 


The magnitude of construction activity in the region has 
created spot shortages of particular building trades, especially in 
Halifax. In addition, suitable types of workers for the Labrador pro- 
jects are growing scarcer. 


While trade was generally quiet during June, partially due to 
unseasonal weather, partly to tighter credit restrictions and higher 
sales taxes, the services industries are expecting heavier tourist trade 
than last year. Hotels, resorts and restaurants have absorbed additional . 
staff, and experienced auto mechanics are in demand in a number of areas. 


With continuing expansion of activity and employment 
QUEBEC in agriculture, construction, logging and mining, and 

in the defence production sectors of manufacturing, 
over-all employment in the Quebec region is approaching its seasonal 
peak. Although lay-offs and short time work have interrupted employment 
in some consumer goods manufacturing industries, and have aggrevated sea- 
sonal slackness in others, this seasonal peak is likely to exceed that of 
recent years. 


In most parts of the region, there have been large decreases in 
the number of job-seekers. In 35 areas out of 43, the number of job appli- 
cations on file at offices of National Employment Service has dropped shar- 
ply. For the region as a whole the ratio of job applications to the esti- 
mated civilian labour force declined from 3.3 per cent at the beginning of 
June to 2.8 per cent at the end. 


Generally, crop prospects for quebec are good. In most areas 
there is an active demand for farm help, but so far the only notable short- 
ages of farm labour have been in Montreal area market gardening and on 
Ottawa Valley farms. In only two districts—around Lake St. John and in 
the Gaspe peninsula—has demand for farm labour been light. Woods workers 
continue to be scarce due to the substantially greater cuts to be made 
and to unfavourable working conditions in the bush. With the end of the 
river drive season, due shortly, additional workers will be released for 
pulp and lumber cutting. The higher wages offered by northern United 
States employers of farm and woods labour have attracted man workers away 
from their home districts, especially around Farnham and St. Georges de 
Beauce. 
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In mining and quarrying, there are some reports that increased 
production is being threatened by a high rate of labour turnover and by 
shortages of suitable qualified miners. 


In those sectors of manufacturing producing for defence con- 
tracts, particularly the heavy industries, there is little unemployment. 
However, present allocations of raw materials and restrictions on con- 
sumer credit have resulted in unsettled conditions in consumer goods 
industries. This situation is far from general, but has brought spotty 
short time and lay-offs of the furniture industry, and has aggravated 
the seasonal slackness in primary and secondary textiles and leather 
products. These lay-offs have been concentrated in the smaller firms 
which characterize many industries in the Quebec region and which are 
relatively vulnerable to adverse changes in general economic conditions, 


Other factors contributing to the uncertain state of affairs in 
Quebec manufacturing during June were material shortages and the time lag 
involved in the adjustment between civilian production and defence pro- 
duction. Shortages of skilled workers, especially in the metal-working 
trades in heavy indsutry, persisted through June in the larger manufac- 
turing centres. 


According to the regional superintendent of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation, new housing starts in Greater Montreal during 
the first five months of this year were down over 30% from the same 
period of 1950. For all urban centres in Quebec, this decline was 27%. 
This downward trend continued through June, and has been attributed pri- 
marily to difficulties of financing under current credit restrictions. 
The slackening of activity in this phase of construction may release man- 
power and materials for defence construction and industrial expansion 
somewhat sooner than they are required. 


The local areas in which job applications at N.E.S. offices 
increased between the beginning and the end of June were Farnham, St. 
Jerome, St. Joseph d'é4lma, Ste. Therese, Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, 
Sorel and Victoriaville. In most of these areas, the slowing down of 
activity in the textile and furniture industries was the main cause of 
lay-offs, while employment in retail trade was not at its usual level 
for the season. 


The seasonal movement of Prairie and Maritime harvest 
ONTARIO help to Ontario progressed more slowly during June 

than had been hoped. To help meet requirements total- 
ling some 1,500, workers are being recruited from the western Prairie 
region, on the one hand, and from Newfoundland, on the other. While 
this shortage remains acute, much of the demand for year-round farm help 
has been met by immigration; but vacancies still are fairly numerous, 
and many are likely to go unfilled. The shortage of pulp and lumber 
cutters and pulpwood peelers grew more acute during the month, and is 
not likely to be relieved until fall. 
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Mining output maintained its upward trend through June, although 
the over-all employment figure has been dropping. In base metal, gold and 
silver mining, experienced miners and some mine beginners are in demand. 
This is especially true of nickel mining in the Sudbury area. 


Reduced production schedules, accompanied by short-time work and 
temporary lay-offs, dotted the manufacturing scene during June. As a re- 
sult of slackening sales, partially induced by higher taxes and credit 
restrictions and partially a natural reaction to the heavy surge of buying 
during the first four months of this year, the level of consumer goods 
production has been cut back, and the number of available workers in sev- 
eral Ontario manufacturing centres was higher at the end of June that at 
the beginning. Among the industries affected have been the manufacture of 
automobiles and auto parts, household furniture and furnishings, electrical 
appliances, textile and leather products. The slackening in the last two 
industries has been more than seasonal. These lay-offs, while they do not 
appear to have created any particular surpluses of manpower, have slightly 
eased some of the spot shortages of specific skills, particularly in metal- 
working, but it seems unlikely that most of the workers involved will be 
recalled or absorbed into other jobs for some time. 


The volume of construction activity in the region has been de- 
pendent on supplies of building materials, and some residential construc- 
tion has been held up by difficulties in financing. In general, however, 
the industry was very active during June, and a few scattered manpower 
shortages cropped up. Shortages of steel, on the other hand, brought 
slight interruptions to the general high and expanding level of ship- 
building activity. 


Economic activity in the Prairie region approached its 
PRAIRIE peak summer level during June. In terms of manpower, 

there was a heavy demand for able-bodied workers as the 
requirements of highway and railway construction were added to the con- 
tinuing needs of agriculture, forestry, mining and other construction. 
To some extent, the demand was being met by students, but at the end of 
the month a large number of jobs were available for pulp cutters, skilled 
and unskilled miners, auto mechanics, farm hands and unskilled building 
construction and railway maintenance workers. 


Total job vacancies for male workers listed with the National 
Employment Service declined slightly during the month to 9,600 at June 28. 
Over the same period, applications on hand from male workers dropped a 
further 3,000 to a total of 9,500. A particularly large proportion of 
these workers were either physically unfit, or in the older age group. 


The employment situation for female workers remained much the 
same as it was a month earlier. There was a steady demand for fully quali- 
fied, single stenographers in the larger centres, notably Edmonton. There 
was as well a continuing demand for domestics, cooks, waitresses and 
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hospital staff, but few applicants are willing to take these positions. 
At the end of the month, the total number of applications with the N.E.S. 
from female workers remained practically unchanged at 8,200. 


With some exceptions, the crop prospects in the region are very 
promising. Rain is needed in southern Manitoba and in’ the area of the 
Alberta-Saskatchewn border, while over most of the region warmer weather 
is needed to advance crop growth, which this year is again later than 
normal, Labour requirements have fallen off until harvest time, but there 
is still a demand for experienced tractor operators. Little interest has 
been shown in the Ontario harvest excursion since the demand for labour 
in other industries is generally strong. 


Spot surpluses and shortages of carpenters and other construc- 
tion labour have resulted from the changed nature of construction activity 
this year. Total investment in new construction in the Prairie provinces 
will probably exceed that of last year by over $100 million. This total, 
however, conceals a decline in utilities and urban housing construction 
and a greater increase in basic industrial expansion and defence construc- 
tion, some of which is taken place in such remote places as Churchill, 
Manitoba and Fort Nelson, B.C. Moreover, most of the increase in invest- 
ment is taking place in central and northern Alberta; the other two pro- 
vinces, while benefiting from the renovation and construction of airports, 
barracks and other facilities for the armed forces, have suffered a greater 
decline in residential and utilities construction. 


Labour demand in the Lakehead area has been stimulated from a 
variety of sources, the most important of which is forestry. The level 
of woods operations is continuing higher than last year, but below that 
desired by woods operators. It is hoped that a larg proportion of those 
currently engaged on the river drive will transfer to cutting. Iron ore 
production at Steep Rock is at a record level, and there is a steady 
demand for under-ground labour for mines in the Sioux Lookout district. 
In manufacturing, labour requirments have been increased by a reduction in 
the work week to 40 hours in some paper mills. At Fort William, the Canada 
Car and Foundry Company is expected to make substantial staff additions as 
work gets under way on defence contracts for pre-fabricated huts and air- 
craft. 


In the Pacific region the downward trend in the number 
PACIFIC seeking employment continued during the first half of 

June. A prolonged period of dry weather, however, seri- 
ously reduced the yield of berry crops, and the attendant fire hazard 
caused the closure of the majority of logging camps, putting about 4,000 
men temporarily out of work. This was enough to reverse the picture of 
the earlier part of the month. Employment in other industries continued 
to expand slowly. The opening of salmon fishing in the northern areas 
stimulated employment in canneries. Large construction projects steadily 
absorbed an increasing number of workers. Mining developments were ma- 
turing rapidly, accompanied by a shortage of hard rock miners, mining 
engineers and assayers. 
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The effect of weather conditions on employment is reflected 
in National Employment Service statistics. Employment applications 
from male workers showed an increase of 2,000 during the last week of 
the month, with the greater part recorded at Courtenay, Duncan, and 
Nanaimo. There was also a slight increase in the number of female job 
seekers as students and housewives entered the working force for the 
summer. At June 28, applications for the region totalled 22,300, 
compared with 20,600 a month earlier. 


The outbreak of serious fires closed all logging camps on 
Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands but the fire hazard did 
not extend to the northern interior of the province, wherein spite of a 
substantial movement of werkers from the prairies a shortage of bush 
labour existed.* Following the recent corfirmation of lumber contracts 
with the United Kingdom, sawmills in all areas were working on a two 
shift basis; a few firms instituted a third shift during the month. The 
market for cedar shingles, however, was not as favourable because of the 
decline in housing construction in Canada and the United States. Produc- 
tion was reduced to one-half of capacity, the lay-offs affecting several 
hundred men. 


Employment in manufacturing, which accounts for about one third 
of total employment in the region, continued to advance slowly. The most 
buoyant sector appears to be the shipbuilding industry, in which employ- 
ment is approaching the high levels of the pre-devaluation period. Recent 
defence contracts for an $8 million escort vessel in each of the three 
largest firms will probably necessitate a future increase in employment 
of 50 per cent. Since there is little or no reserve of shipyard skills, 
employers have been exploring the possibilities of immigration. There 
has been a steady demand for moulders and mechanists from foundries and 
machine shops, who have benefited from both the increasing naval con- 
tracts and the expansion in the lumber and mining industries. 


Construction activity was slowly gaining momentum. The expected 
decline in residential building has been overshadowed by the volume of 
construction associated with industrial, hydro electric and base metal 
mining expansion. Contracts awarded in the region during the first five 
months of this year total $102 million, over three times that of the same 
period in any of the past three years. The largest projects on which work 
is currently progressing include a pulp mill on Vancouver Island, hydro 
projects at Jones Lake, Vancouver, Nanaimo, Trail and the Alcan project 
in northern B.C. Since much of the work is in the clearing stage, labour 
requirements were moderate in comparison with what might be expected later. 
Currently the greatest demand is for miners and heavy machinery operators. 
On the northern project, some 700 out of an estimated peak total of 1,500 
were employed at the end of the month and men were being drawn from all 
parts of the region at the rate of about thirty per day. 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


JULY 1, 1951 
Number of Areas 
LABOUR MARKET GROUPS! CANADA ATLANTIC QUEBEC ONTARIO PRAIRIES PACIFIC 
1, Substantial Labour Surplus 2 = 1 = = 1 
2. Moderate Labour Surplus 4 ~ 1 = re 3 
8. Slight Labour surplus 30 10 10 7 zs 3 
4. Balanced Labour Market 122 LF 29 44 23 9 
5. Marked Labour Shortages 20 s 2 10 6 2 


lfor definition of groupings, see key to map on following pages. 


The general movement of many areas into the more favourable 
labour market rating groups was disturbed during June by temporarily 
less favourable situations in several localities in the Quebec, Ontario 
and Pacific regions. 


In the Quebec region, due to unfavourable conditions in the 
woods and the completion of spring farm work, a number of farm and woods 
workers in the Jonquiere area were seeking employment as construction la- 
bourers, while there were more female textile workers seeking jobs in the 
St. Therese area. These areas moved from group 3 to group 2 and from 
group 4 to group 3, respectively. lLay-offs in auto and auto feeder plants 
temporarily increased the available numbers of metal workers and unskilled 
transportation equipment workers in Leamington, Oshawa and Windsor, each 
of which moved into group 3 from group 4. In the Pacific, temporary clos- 
ure of Vancouver Island logging operations due to the forest fire hazard 
caused surpluses of loggers and bush workers in the Courtenay and Duncan 
areas, which moved from group 4 into group 2,and in Nanaimo, which moved 
from group 3 to group l. 


There also were 43 local areas in which adverse changes in the 
ratio of job applications to wage and salary workers were not sufficiently 
large to move those areas into higher groups. Twenty-five of these were 
in the Ontario region, 7 were in the Prairies, 5 were in each of Quebec 
and the Pacific, and one was in the Atlantic region. Most of these in- 
creases in job applications were due to the closing of schools, the end of 
spring seeding, unattractive or unfavourable woods working conditions and 
unsettled conditions in the manufacture of consumer goods. 


Almost all these temporarily easier labour supply situations 
arose in areas that had been in group 4 for some time. Despite this 
counter-movement, however, 80 per cent of all local areas were in groups 
4, and 5 by the end of June, as against 70 per cent at the beginning. 
Over the month, the over-all area grouping picture changed little in the 
Ontario region, improved slightly in the Prairies, and deteriorated 
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slightly in the Pacific region. In these regions, the peak rate of 
seasonal acceleration in activity was reached and passed earlier in 
the spring. 


In the Atlantic and Quebec regions, on the other hand, the 
rate of seasonal expansion only recently has begun to slacken. Sixteen 
of the 20 local areas that moved from group 3 to group 4 during June 
were in these two regions—5 in the Atlantic and 11 in Quebec; the 
number of areas in these regions remaining in groups 1, 2 and 3, the 
"surplus" groups, was substantially reduced. The main factors in this 
improved employment situation have been the resumption of large-scale 
fishing activity, spring farm work, the apparently insatiable demand 
for loggers and a booming construction industry. 


Shortages of particular skills (see article on following pages 
for detail) were notable in the 20 local areas in group 5 at the end of 
the month. The situation in Montreal, Sorel, Galt, Hamilton, London, 
Orillia, Ottawa, Sarnia, Sudbury, Toronto, Weston, Blairmore, Brandon 
and Prince Rupert remained much the same as described in the previous 
report. Certain types of engineers, draftsmen, skilled metalworkers, 
construction skills and labour, farm help and miners continued scarce 
in those areas. However, growing shortages of farm hands, loggers, 
auto mechanics, machinists, welders, construction workers, unskilled 
transportation workers and female service workers in London, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Port Arthur, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Edmonton and Victoria brought 
these additional areas into group 5 by the end of June. Easing supply, 
with the release of some spring farm help, relieved shortages in Regina, 
Yorkton and Lethbridge, while the sudden surplus of bush workers in 
Courtenay already has been noted. These four areas have been removed 
from group 5. 


Ag mentioned already, the forest fire hazard created a sub- 
stantial temporary surplus of loggers in the Nanaimo area, moving it 
into group 1 with Chandler, Que., where, although there has been a 
steady slight improvement, surpluses of fishermen, bush workers, 
construction workers, truck drivers and unskilled labourers persisted. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES 
JULY 1, 1951 


Shortages of particular skills have appeared in 

a number of local areas during recent months. 
The following analysis and tables are intended 
to locate current shortages and to indicate 

their general causes. 
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In general, the accompanying table notes over 40 fewer local 
occupational shortages than did the June 1 table. There were fewer 
areas showing shortages of farm hands, loggers and bushmen, machinists, 
tollmakers and die setters, sheet metal workers, welders and flame cut- 
ters, electricians, aircraft workers, auto mechanics and repairmen, 
carpenters, painters, and unskilled metal, construction, transportation, 
communication and public utility workers. The easing of the demand 
situation for many of these occupational groups was due to the release 
of farm workers on completion of spring seeding in Ontario and the 
Prairies, the transfer of some bush workers from log drives to cutting 
in some eastern areas and the temporary closure of logging operations 
in British Columbia, the scattered lay-offs in a number of manufacturing 
centres in Ontario and Quebec, and the seasonal entrance of students 
into the labour market. On the other hand, there were more localities 
in which there were shortages of certain types of engineers, skilled 
miners, bricklayers, waitresses and food processing workers. 


In many of the areas remaining on the list from June 1 to 
July 1, and in a few areas added at the current date, shortages of log- 
gers became more acute, especially in the Atlantic and Quebec regions, 
as woods employers strove to increase their work forces to ensure maxi- 
mum cuts, the achievement of which may be threatened by the scarcity of 
available manpower. Particularly noteworthy is the strong unsatisfied 
demand for experienced pulp cutters in Corner Brook, Nfld., an area 
where bush workers usually have been surplus. Shortages of metalwork- 
ing skills also intensified during June in several areas and remained 
strong in others that stayed on the list, despite the lay-offs in 
some metal-using industries. More areas experienced shortages of brick 
layers by the end of June, and these shortages were more acute than 
those reported previously. The inception of the 40-hour work week re- 
sulted in very heavy demand for experienced miners in the Sudbury area; 
and Halifax confectionery manufacturing needed numerous female workers 
to meet a revival of demand for their products. 


In determining the occupations and areas to be included in 
the table that follows this analysis, National Employment Service data 
on job vacancies notified by employers, and applications filed by job 
seekers, first were examined. Where vacancies exceeded applications 
by fifty or more in any one occupational group, the occupation and 
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area (or areas) were included in a preliminary listing. These data, how- 
ever, tend to give a better picture of the supply side of the labour mar- 
ket than of the demand side, for most job seekers find it to their advan- 
tage to use the facilities of the Employment Service when out of work 
because of the availability of unemployment insurance. There is not the 
same financial incentive for employers to list their job vacancies. 
Reference, therefore, is necessary to a variety of qualitative material, 
including reports of interviews with industrial executives by Department 
of Labour representatives and statements submitted regularly by local 
Employment Office managers. This results in refinements to the prelimin- 
ary list, in the process of which some occupations and areas may be de- 
leted and others, for which the early statistical evidence was less con- 
clusive, may be added. 


The first occupational group in the current listing provides 
two examples of the results of these refinements—-the cases of engineers 
in Montreal and Vancouver, for which the qualitative material revealed 
stronger demand than the statistics indicated initially. These cases 
also direct attention to important considerations bearing on the inter- 
pretation of these statistics. First, many specific occupations are 
included in each occupational group. Hence, for example, there are few 
mining engineers or assayers in the 92 engineers! job applications 
listed for Vancouver, two categories that are in strong demand in that 
area. Second, applications on file with the N.E.S. are from workers of 
all ages, with varying degrees of skill and experience. Employers! 
orders generally specify definite requirements as to age, experience, 
skills and often marital status; and may contain conditions that make 
them unsuitable or unattractive to the applicant. Thus, although there 
are a-number of recent mechanical engineering graduates among the 165 
applications from engineers in Montreal, employers seeking mechanical 
engineers have specified certain types of previous experience that be- 
ginners cannot be expected to have had. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES — MALE 


July as 1951 
Va- Appli- Va- Appli- 
cancies cations cancies cations 
Area Listed Listed_ Area Listed Listed 
Engineers 
Montreal sews o's 110 165 Vancouverescecee 30 92 
TOrCUUGs.«vs.e ss 124 66 
Draftsmen 
Sore er caawes 45 1 Torontoeies. este P3 7. 


Hamel Gote s ccs 7 6 Port Arthur.... g ai 


mE hate bates 


Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Area 


Calgary...cccse 
Edmonton.s«s<es 


Quebec. oc eeec ces 
St. Hyacinthe.. 
BarT iG. ves st tks 
Bramptonss .3%%% 
Brantford. .%%%% 
Cornwall.....e. 
Goderich, ..%%%% 
INZEPBO1 ss 65 ss 
Leamington....- 
Listowel....... 


Halifax; . eee 


Corner Brook... 
Halifaxe? «3333 
LIVErpool. «sss 
Campbellton.... 
Edmundston...ee 
Fredericton.... 
Mon¢ton.s .46%%%% 
Saint John..... 
SUBSOR 6s ss < s 
RiMOUGES 6 as dese 
St. Georges de 
Beauce.veccees 
Sherbrooke... 
Three Rivers... 
Valk. G2 GP keeces 
Victoriaville.. 
Kapuskasing.... 
Kirkland Lake.. 


(1) 


ee 


Va- 
cancies 
Area 


Kitchen Workers 


Farm hands 


Va- Appli- 
cancies cations 
Listed Listed 

56 10 

87 29 

76 9 

663 - 

66 = 

84 - 

26 - 

75 ee 

56 “ 

85 = 

ov 7 

he - 


50 


ooo 

65 
358 
“a0 
136 
Le 
105 

76 
180 
627 


338 
457 
276 
234 
200 
959 
205 


Food_and Tobacco Workers 


4 


Loggers and Bushmen 


i 


Victoriasssa4 34 
LOHGON. ssecces 88 
OCtaWaseressss 2 ee 
Perth, ..i+ss¥@ 42 
Renfrew..eeee. 103 
Simcoe’. .sasave 65 
Woodstock, Ont 105 
Brandon.seeses 53 
Yorkton.ssssee 30 
Lethbridge.... 43 
Woodstock, N.B. 460 
Chandler (1)... 615 


Chicoutimi..... 99 


Dolbeau (2).... 105 
HubIGeessaiecdes LAI 
La -Tuque...<iss 347 
Megantics..ssss 293 
Montmagny....+. 210 
QuebeC..seceese 606 
Pembroke....... 172 
- Sault Ste. Marie 501 
Sudbury. ss eee. 571 
TiMMminee ss «6s 6.4 245 
Fort William... 256 
KONCPassesivess 165 


Port Arthur....2,406 
Prince Albert.. 68 


(2) Includes newly-established local area of Roberval. 


Appli- 
cations 


Listed Listed 


pe 
rwNPONTHEW 


Ov O 
"oO. 3 


Hh. 
IOP HPROUBORRAWHEUD 


Includes newly-established local areas of Gaspe and New Richmond. 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Va- Appli- Va- 
cancies cations cancies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed 


Sawmill and Planing Mill workers 


Pembroke...ecees 12 =! 


Pulp and Paper products workers 


Prince Rupert. « }.3- - Vancouver....") 3 


Machinists, Toolmakers & Die Setters 


New Glasgow.... 32 2 TORBHLO. oo caps piao 
Montreal....+++ 265 46 Westonessveses 048 
Sov a«ssabsenenoee 2 Windsor eos pos eh. oO 
Galtel.».ku@-rtnods - Vancouver..... 18 
Hamtaton.osere ected 15 Wieser iat ¢.> dork 
OT TI 8 seo ore be 3 - 


Machine Shop Workers 


New Glasgow.... 21 5 Ori tAs pass ome 
Montreal......- 98 Cy) LODOULO Ss «¢ ne. 245 
DOLD Lat bak tos mo, Ga fi Weston. .es..e92, 142 
Goalie akan user nae - Vancouver..... 3 


Sheet Metal Workers 


GA LCL .ceow bees 3 iL Weseet. ccc cwes 45 
SarOaG . oes oiit 3 


Foundry Workers 


Hamilton. eoveee 37 5 Victoria eee ; ee pre 
Orittida .,..ssoe 8 a 


Structural Iron and Steel Workers 


Hamilton....o+-. 48 2 Oridasg sis ee. Ore 
Welders and Flame Cutters 


Sorehi.S .2.. bed 66 4 Port Arthur... 23 
Hamiltoneses++- 40 4 Edmonton's .s6s ene 


Electricians 


SSThibsasaco sss 9 - 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


~ 23 - 


Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


: 


Westonececees 


NOUV Heep as os 6 
ValraltOr.:333 
Kirkland Lake 
Sudbury...... 
Timmins...... 
Blairmore.... 


CRG EC: > See 
Moncton.. 


Newcastle.... 
Pembroke..... 
a Re irae 


Hamilton....-. 
a age BD ER ian 


Toronto... cees 


Sault Ste. 
Marie.ssesce 


Montreal..... 
Hamilton..... 
Londone.ceocce 
SimCOC..eccce 
Toronto...ece 


Va- Appli- 
cancies cations 
Listed Listed Area 
Aircraft workers 
97 - 
Miners 
43 Bg Yellowknife. 
39 6 Courtenay... 
78 7 Princeton... 
TAL - Vancouver... 
12 3 Whitehorse.. 
38 - 


Bricklayers and Tile Setters 


ne 5 Orillia..... 

Bis 8 Pembroke.... 
Carpenters 

90 4 Sudbury..... 

ao 4 The Pas..... 

5 4 Moose Jaw... 


Painters, Construction & Maintenance 


€0 5 
6 2 


Pembroke.... 
TimminS..ece 


Taxi, Truck & Tractor drivers 
254 90 


Blasters, Powdermen & Drillers 


22 = Timmins. eoeee 


Automobile Mechanics & Repairmen 


93 26 Winnipeg.... 
22 4 Brandon..eo.e 
34 - Edmonton.... 
47 - Vernoneececoe 


149 9 


Va- Appli- 
cancies cations 
Listed Listed 


Ld A 
24 - 
4 ‘ 
20 16 
Z1 3 
4 
11 = 
104 8 
106 1 
101 11 
6 2 
6 1 
62 me 
he) 14 
18 12 
31 4 
22 - 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Va- Appli- Va- 
ekacds cancies cations . cancies 
| area Listed Listed Area Listed 


Maintenance & Service-Repairmen 


UGLesecceree 48 a Winnipeg....e 55 
Toronto..cce 100 65 

Unskilled jobs in: 

Daan we Lumber & Lumber Products 


Pembroke...,. .vaned 3 » . Kamloops....-. «134 
EdSOn.-ccece 33 = Prince George. 45 


Pulp, Paper & Paper products 


Vancouver... 28 18 


Chemical, Petroleum _& Coal products 


SEV ATA. iss ce 8 : 2 

Metalworking 
Sudbury..... 778 ~ 

Mining 

Timmins eooee 20 6 Vancouver. eoceoe 70 
Fiin .Filon. »’. 38 2 Whitehorse.... 4,5 
Blairmore... 38 - 

Construction 
Moncton... 108 84 BRandon...csse oi 
EAE, ea 26 5 Dauphin...... ree 
LiOUGON, vias 67 16 The ROS... escccceee 
North Bay... 51 10 Moose Jaw..... 90 
Pembroke.... 45 LO Oa TRAC Vinwm es <0 59 
SaOrng 5 < sis nce ; 24 15 Edmontone.ecess 99 
Sault Ste. Marie 153 g Yellowknife... 47 
Sudbury..... 43 aL VernGi....<eseec80% 
Weston...... 59 4 


Transportation, Communication & Public Utilities 


Ottawa...... 38 x 


Trade & Service 
COLearyesis <« 86 16 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


~~ 25 - 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES — FEMALE 
Va- Appli- Va- Appli- 
cancies cations Ker cancies cations 
Area_ Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


Secretaries, stenographers and typists 


Montreal...... 365 262 LGnGOn usadewe des 86 68 
Ottawa... wilie « 46 94 Dorontiics cnca ess | O47 151 
Waitresses 
Montreal. eeoee 194 148 Toronto. eoeeeeooe 347 ae 
Hamilton...... 64 39 BrandoOnsis sra,6,5d0.% Yd g 
London.....ee- 47 ff Gal gary. ess s.es¢ 91 50 
Otbawa o 6 seslec 25 10 Edmonton s3.4%.4 4.0 58 23 
Domestics 
Charlottetown. ri2 20 TOLOG GO sa4i04 dré ts 508 158 
Halefaxwes sé eres 1A1 719 Brand OM. é « 46.6.6.88 67 18 
Montreal...... 437 183 WiNMNL PS? é,4,4.0.4 e6n0 OP EL5 
QUEDEC. cossees 207 163 Regina..cescecece 115 36 
Rouynesccceces 66 20 CLEAN a4 oases $3 4 ave 131 
Londons. ksss.% 180 8&8 Edmonton oe sace 4:48 £LL 98 
Ottawa eee vee 153 100 


Farm Workers 


Torontos.e233600 335 r 


Food & Tobacco Workers 


Hadifare eseed fon h32 1 
Secondary Textile Workers 
Thetford Mines oe 49 Hawkesbury...... 103 4 
Cooks 
Toronto..seees fi 27 
Food & Tobacco Workers (Unskilled) 


CVE <r ffs: 9 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES 
JULY 1, 1951 


eee eee a 


In addition to the occupational shortages in 
the foregoing table, there were, at July l, 
surpluses of skills in the same and other 
areas. The following commentary and table 
are designed to locate and indicate the 
causes of these surpluses. 
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The list of occupational surpluses was shorter at the end of 
June as employment continued to expand seasonally. During the month a 
reduction of 14,400 men seeking jobs through the National Employment 
Service was accompanied by a decline of 40 in the number of areas in 
which there were surpluses of particular skills. Most of the reductim 
took place in the Atlantic and Quebec regions and the majority of the 
remaining surplus areas were evenly distributed between these regions 
and British Columbia, where as a result of forest fires most logging 
operations ceased. Surpluses were infrequent in Ontario and almost 
non-existent in the Prairies. Of the larger cities, St. John's, New- 
foundland was most outstanding, with a substantial excess of applica- 
tions over vacancies among seamen, loggers, miners, carpenters, long- 
shremen and unskilled construction workers. 


The greatest drop occurred in construction occupations, which 
were noted in 41 areas, compared with 68 last month. The number of areas 
in which surpluses of loggers occurred would have been reduced to four 
had it not been for the outbreak of fires in the Pacific region, which 
added six areas to the list. In the remaining occupations the number 
of areas and the size of the surplus in each was generally reduced. 


Lay~offs by automobile and household appliance manufacturers 
continued for the second month, but as yet the statistics of job appli- 
cations do not indicate that they have created any substantial local 
surpluses of particular skills. While lay-offs have been large in 
total, (see page 7 ) they have been spread fairly evenly through manu- 
facturing centres in Ontario and Quebec. On the other hand, there is 
little evidence that these workers will be immediately absorbed into 
other work, since the majority do not have the skills which are currently 
in strong demand, 


The position in the textile industry remained practically un- 
changed from the previous month, with surpluses of clothing workers in 
Montreal and Toronto. Many more in the secondary textile industry were 
on short time and material shortages have caused lay-offs in some prim= 
ary mills. While this is the normal period of low production before 
work begins on fall orders, several factors have combined to accentuate 
the seasonal slackness. 


= "O98 & 


During the first four months of this year high production and 
forward buying in anticipation of shortages and prices increases resulted 
in record post-war levels of inventories in the textile industry. At the 
end of this time, when consumer demand was stiffening in the face of higher 
prices, bank restrictions not only put a halt to forward buying, but in 
some cases forced the liquidation of retail stocks. As a result, secondary 
and primary producers have found their stocks piling up. One large mill, 
which is still operating at capacity, has been warehousing 50 per cent of 
production. 


Two other points bear on the immediate prospects of this indus- 
try. The first is that imports of textiles and products have increased 
59 per cent in value over last year. While some of this value increase 
is taken up in higher prices, a sizeable portion represents increased vol- 
ume, and a restriction of the market for Canadian producers. The second 
point is that the expectation of lower prices will likely cause some temp- 
orary reduction in demand. Even if bank restrictions would allow higher 
inventories, the retailer, with an eye on falling wool prices and predic- 
tions of a bumper cotton crop in the United States, will likely reduce 
orders to a minimum until conditions become more stable. 


Despite the temporary reduction in civilian demand, primary 
producers generally are continuing to operate at capacity in the expecta- 
tion that the general demand for textiles will continue at a high level. 

It is known that future defence requirements are large, while the high 
levels of income indicate that consumer demand for clothing will not materi- 
ally decline. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES —MALE 
July 1, 1951 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 
Seamen, Non-Certificated 
St. John's......66. 171  Halifax.......... ee): Sydney...essesee- 37 
, Farm Hands 
Kelowna.ccccccccees 21 


Primary Textile Workers 


Sherbrooke.......-- 70 Carleton Place..... 43 


Loggers & Bushmen 


Sie Jenn sasscetise Lol. Courteney. .isi..s. 132 Port Alberné sii! 49 
Grand Fallieicessses 54 Darneansscidcdisss. 146 Vancouver ssiiceee I22 
tm MALRSies i saccst SL. | Nandimoseisdsessss 406 
Riviere du Loup.... 44 New Westminster... 55 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES—MALE 
July 1, 1951 


Skilled and Semi-skilled occupations (Goncl'd) 


New Westminster..... 


Montréalbvid. ss ve oo’ 
QuebeC cc adsccccccecs 


Montréal sé sige’ «386.8% 


Oshawaeccecvcccsoces 


Denean 63.45 oad G5 


Montreal «o-+ ic cites 


MGOAGY@AL. ciaeasaeus 


Hund GDN Becacttaes 


Grand Falls....seoe 
BGs. SOND! Beassceses 
Batnurs ve. scseusces 
Kentville. <.sseeses 
WHGDOG cc 00.0 44+ aad 
Rouyneccccccssccoes 
Shawinigan Falls... 


Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 


55 Vancouveresseeee- oa pe50 
Boot & Shoe Workers 
253 St. Georges de Beauce53 London.......+. 137 
105 Shawinigan Falls.... 75 
Electricians 
234  London....-...eeee- 74 Vancouver...... 112 
Foundry Workers 
120 
Cranemen & Shovelmen 
52. 


Plumbers & Steamfitters 


187. Vancouver..2...23..2. 126 
Stationary Engineers & Firemen 
148  Courtenay....eeesee 28 Vancouver......137 
Miners 
51 sBintods iiaceeaneten M045 VREd DeGTas cis ce era? 
Carpenters 
33 Moncton....e.ee+e+5- 69 Drummondville.. 41 
Loleoti SainbedohnsanicG.>s- 78 Levi8scecceress 38 
39 = Sydney..csoeesees «+ 150 Matane....ccoee 29 
26. .. Yarmotithy. alread .. 00 35. Montreadevsieg aa all 
99 Three Rivers....... 61 OChilliwack..... 45 
32 Toronto............ 103 New Westminster 170 
72." Winnipeg esanncasees LL? _VANCOUVET s0¢ 000.490 


=- 29 - 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Textiles (Primary and Secondary) 


Boe ovephensi yr. ss 39 


Le6Vis.is s,s PSR. FP 36 
Riviere du Loup... 50 


Montreal /. fees PPEP TAR 


Courtenay so vee Pe. “E42 


Sherbrooke.......+- lO9 


Lumber and Lumber Products 


Owen Sound... .. Hb Hec%6s 
Duncan... ae eee ve> 95 


Metal Working 


Bran Ora FS o's. SPOT EO GR 


Pulp, Paper & Paper Goods 


Drummondville.. 138 


New Westminster 163 
Vancouver...... 326 


Toronto........ 161 


Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 


Ghathameve. oF fas4°65 


Rea Deere tsi sticks 27 


St. John'S....ce0e 249 
Patil OX. Foc dtas 8 ss 435 


SG. JONA'S. csc eeee 440 
BALAUPEEsvsiseseas 37 
HASSTORT.% i sceses LSA 
HiVETOOOL, 44444625 ° 25 
New Glasgow....... 37 
SYGNGy. cssevteceve woD 
OnicoutiiM 3255350 L3l 


Windsoriy. lo. seus un 2l2 


Extraction of Minerals 
New Westminster.... 68 
Longshoremen 


Saint” Jones ee. sees Bow 
QhSbDeEC tis Veseeiaes. ey 


‘Construction 


Jonquiere........ its “Ge 
QUEDOEC . se sis ede cesar eu 
St. Hyacinthe....... 29 
Shawinigan Falls.... 59 
Three Mavers.9:..613 93 
TOPOL «4k eines as Dae 
Windsor.... wb 4 


New Westminster .112 


Prince Albert... 31 
Red Deer....eee+ 30 
Saskatoon...s+«+e136 
Winnipeg........104 
NG@naiaO. Fis isses BS 
Vancouver ....e+el07 


The above table lists the areas in which there was at July l, 
an excess of applications over vacancies for male workers in skilled, 


semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 


was built up is as follows: 


The basis on which the table 


If the number of wage and The area was listed if 
salary workers in the area the excess of applica- 
is tions over vacancies was 

over 100,000 100 or more 

50,000 to 100,000 75 or more 

25,000 to 50,000 50 or more 

under 25,000 25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including reports from local Employment Service Offices. Clerical and 
service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded either because they are not specific (e.g. foremen, 
apprentices, other unskilled workers) or because seasonal factors have 
caused a general surplus. 


It should be emphasized that the figure following the area in 
each occupational group in the excess of job applications over vacancies 
and not the total number of applications. There is, therefore, no indi- 
cation of the total number of either applications or vacancies. However, 
in most instances the number of vacancies is negligible, and in only a 
few cases does it exceed 50. 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 


From | From | To Date 
Previ- Same From Same 

Amount ous Period 

Last Year 


A ee cy ee REE a RE Fe me ae 


Manpower | | 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S..| June 28 | 139,770 | - 7.5 | =31.7 #31.2 
Fer cent of labour forcesc.....0..256). June 28 Zo 2.9x| 4o1x | - 
Per cent of paid workers....ceooesos | dune 28 3.8 ale 6.0x ~ 
Live Claims for benefit, U.I.6.......; duly 1 | $6,523 | = 27 | -20.9 / -20.6 
Per cent of insured population......|j July 1 | ood 31x AA 4 - 
Per cent of live applications | 
POTIMUDIOVECN is eecsv ss oeeevsaseces |) eaay 1 61.9 38 8x) 53 5K 
Amount of benefit payments aula June B,0d4\} =3739 44.9 =27 7 
Index of employment (1939 = 100).....| May 1 sat coy aa ie ene <2 ti De ier 
mE A ghey swe wis eid eae Sie 4.8 2 ew we | April 14,188 | +19,6 | +88.8 +82.4 
| 
Earnings and Income 
Total labour income ($000,000).......| March + 253) 1 4 1be6 +16.1 
Average weekly salaries & wages......| May 1 + Deol tae + 8.4 
Average hourly wages (mfg.)........c.] May 1 +12 tes + 9.9 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.)..| May 1 +042. Lith Oe2 #'6.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)....0+-.0. | May 1 + 125) 1 +2356 +10.1 
Cost-of-living index (av.1935=39=100) | June 1 digg ee + 9.8 
Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1946=100) | May 1 i+ Te4e 1 +5056 + 0.6 
Industrial Production | 
Total (Av. 1935-39 = 100).....scceece | May +12.0 lose 
Manuise paring IROG%...sseescavvdnaces.| MSY eye | +1359 
Dr O8 a eae to ce rege ose sc oes eiee | MAT $1945 rey 
BOPP COVANS Glens. yy sels sued ve kiana sedan 1) ay. le sak Ae: 
industrial Relations | | 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost......; 128,150 1+267.2 [+331.6 | +4145 


@ 
(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous month and 
for the same month last year. 
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This is a confidential report on current labour 
‘Market- conditions for the use of government of- 
ficials only. Any comments on its contents 
should be addressed to the Director of this 
Branch, Public information covering labour mat- 
ters is provided in the Labour Gazette, the of- 
ficial publication of the Department of Labour. 
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The changing pattern of demand brought about by the conver- 
Sion from a civilian to a preparedness economy is causing an increasing 
number of labour market adjustments. The interruptions in the produc- 
tion schedules of consumer goods industries, which first appeared in 
May, have become more widespread. Also, the extended drought on the 
West coast has caused severe unemployment in the forest industries of 
that region, although this situation now has eased somewhat. On the 
other hand, labour requirements continue strong in the primary indus- 
tries, in the secondary manufacturing fields associated with them, in 
industrial and defence construction, in the iron and steel industries 
producing capital equipment, and in those manufacturing industries 
producing defence goods such as ships, aircraft and electronics, 


The lay-offs and short time work, which earlier were concen- 
trated in automobile, household electrical appliance, clothing and 
leather industries, spread to iron and steel, furniture and primary 
textile plants during July and August. In the textile and clothing 
industries alone, it is estimated that at least 3,000 workers have 
been laid off and 12,000 are working three days a week or less—a drop 
in activity greater than usual for this time of year. In the other in- 
dustries mentioned above, non-seasonal factors have caused the release 
of almost 5,000 workers. These lay-offs have been particularly heavy 
in some Ontario and Quebec centres, but in the main those released have 
found alternative employment at least for the present. During June and 
July, the number of claims filed for unemployment insurance was 23 per 
cent greater than in 1950 but the total amount of unemployment insur- 
ance paid out was less than two-thirds the total payments made in the 
Same months of 1950, indicating that the majority of workers were unem- 
ployed for short periods only. 


In the primary industries labour needs are extensive, on the 
other hand, as the world demand for lumber, base metals, newsprint and 
oil shows little sign of slackening. In the associated manufacturing 
industries, the attempt to meet the demand has meant a continued expan- 
sion of production and employment with present facilities, the construc- 
tion of new capacity and the establishment of new industries where foreign 
supplies of key goods have proven inadequate. 


Industrial expansion and general resource development, when 
added to the need for new facilities for the armed forces, has generated 
an expansion in construction, in spite of a slowdowm in residential build- 
ing. Latest figures show that since spring 48,000 wage and salary workers 
have been absorbed by the industry, and 18,000 more workers are employed 
than last year at the first of June. 


Despite the current high level of employment and generally 
strong demand for labour, fewer young men (14 to 24 years of age) and 
elderly men (45 years of age and over) are participating in the civil- 
jan labour force today than in 1949. For youths, this change took 
place from 1949 to 1950 and was not reversed in the following year. 
For men over 45 years of age, the change has been evident during both 
years. 


In respect to women, on the other hand, a slight increase in 
their participation in the labour force, common to all age groups except 
that of 65 years of age and over, occurred from 1950 to 1951. This re- 
verses the declining rate of participation in effect a year earlier. It 
is interesting to note that in both of these years, the proportion of 
women from 45 to 64 years of age in the labour force increased steadily. 
These women, many of whom have grown-up families, constituted an important 
reserve of labour today, as pointed out in the feature article of this 
issue of the Canadian Labour Market. 


It is difficult to discover the causes for these changes in la- 
bour force participation. In the case of young men, the increased enlist- 
ment in the Armed Forces is only a partial explanation. More basic insti- 
tutional changes such as longer years of schooling, earlier retirement, 
and the growing tendency for middle-aged married women to return to employ- - 
ment, are probably of greatest importance. Only in the case of girls from 
14 to 24 years of age do the changed economic conditions of the past year 
appear to have had any significant effect on the extent of their labour 
force participation. 


PERSONS IN THE CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE 
AS PER CENT OF CIVILIAN POPULATION 


- June 1 of each year = 


(Sources Labour Force Survey, D.B.S.) 


Males Females 


Age Group 


eS 


14-19 years....... 2008 5204 5205 34.05 31.3 33.4 
W=-24 yearsooosooe 9403 94.05 93.8 47 9 46.5 48.3 
25-44 YOaLSooeccce 98.3 O79 98.2 23.7 ZPiO823H7 
§5~64, -Yoaressc0Y. 07 9906. © 1492.65) eubgT. Gia: WOLo,e Tome tess SLR 
65 years and over. Ahok 41.0 39.07 409 4.6 Lod 


TOTAL. asta 85.3 84.0 83.6 24.2 Aico Py Rp 


WOMANPOWER - NUMBER ONE WORKER RESERVE 


Womanpower is the one large and effective supply of potential 
workers which can be drawn into employment under emergency conditions. 
In World War II, for example, 500,000 women were added to the employed 
labour force (300,000 retired when the emergency was over) and by this 
addition, essential jobs were filled in all types of war industries, in. 
essential civilian industries, in the armed forces, thus enabling Canada 
to make her splendid war effort. Substantial contributions were made to 
the working force by other groups such as retired persons, youths, the 
physically handicapped, but the numbers brought in were small in compari- 
Son. . 


The question today is whether the working activities of the 
4,900,000 women in Canada, within and without the labour force 14 years 
of age and over, lend themselves to any easy conversion to the demands 
of an accelerated defence program. Can large numbers of women be drawn 
into employment at the present time? 


Such qa question, depending as it does partly on developments 
in the future, cannot be answered with certainty. No one can estimate 
the drawing power of a strong patriotic appeal to bring people into 
employment. If the crisis were severe enough, there is little doubt 
that the required number of workers would come forth, Nevertheless, 
the present situation does point to the fact that the readily accessible 
reserves of womanpower have been largely depleted, and that expansion of 
female employment on a large scale in the future will have to come through 
the employment of older married women whose family responsibilities have 
eased or, if need be, by the employment of married women with small child- 
reno : 


This situation, as it would appear from facts available, differs 


substantially from that of 1939, at which time there were many accessible 
reserves. F 


Potential Women Workers for War Employment in 1939 


For the most part the women brought into employment during 
the last war were young, most of them were Single or married with no fam- 
ilies. Some were unemployed at the outbreak of the war, others were 
family workers, still others were helping with the general housework at 
home, while thousands had reluctantly accepted domestic work. Except for 
the few married ones, these girls were readily accessible for employment 
in war work; they could move to areas where they were needed; they were 
generally easily trained and relatively little adjustment was needed for 
them to take their places in the working force, Although many of the 


single girls married during the war, they usually remained in employment. 
Family responsibilities were often light due to the unusual war condi- 
tions; homes were not being established because many husbands were over~ 
seas, because of housing conditions and uncertainties of the future. 


Later in the war, manpower recruiting programs were extended 
to married women with family responsibilities, but neither here or in 
Great Britain were wives with young children encouraged to enter the la- 
bour force if it worked hardship on the families. Older women whose fam- 
ilies had grown up, however, did offer a large potential supply but, in a 
survey as late in the war as 1944, it was shown that married women past 
the age of 42 made up less than 10 per cent of the full-time women workers. 
All industries except agriculture, domestic and regular governmental ser- 
vice were covered in this survey. 


Changes Since 1939 Affecting Labour Reserves 


The potential source of woman workers has altered much since 
1939, With more favourable employment conditions, almost all women who 
wish to work are already in employment. The reserve of unemployed (1) 
which in 1939 stood at 85,000 now is around 25,000; unpaid family workers 
have dropped off substantially, especially among single girls, and chang- 
ing attitudes continue to reduce the number of girls remaining at home 
without employment. 


In addition, most of women working today are in jobs of their 
‘ own choosing and suited to their training. Very near to half of the wo- 
men working are in "white-collar" jobs, either in clerical or commercial 
occupations. There is little incentive to move from this employment to 
war work in factories, which would be of temporary duration and offer 
less favourable working conditions, compared with the decided impetus 
existing in 1939, when many girls were working in jobs under most unfa- 
vourable conditions. 


In 1939, the service occupations , for example, were the main 
source of employment for women, providing jobs for more than one-third of 
all working women and the wages, hours of work and conditions of work were 
often very unsatisfactory. The exodus from this type of work was very 
great during the war; it was estimated that during that time, 100,000 wo- 
men left domestic service alone for other types of work. 


Today, 18 per cent of Canada's female labour force is employed 
in the service trades, with a much smaller proportion employed as domes- 
tics than in 1939. While undoubtedly, some of these workers could be drawn 
off to high-paid defence work, the number leaving could not be expected to 
approximate the World War II total. Another factor to be considered is that 


(1) Unemployment here is defined as those persons who were actively seek- 
ing work but who did no work at all during a particular survey week, 


today many of the women in service work are married, work for short 
periods of time, and are not, as in World War II, free to move to areas 
where defence projects are launched. 


"Hidden unemployment® of women on farms also has been reduced, 
Even since 1946, the number of women employed in agriculture has dropped 
from an average over the year of 160,000, or 15 per cent of female employ- 
ment to 70,000 or 7 per cent. Of those now employed on farms, 70 per 
cent are married and, as is the case in the service trades, are not free 
to move to jobs in other areas. 


In addition tothese factors, there is no longer the uneven geo- 
graphical distribution of jobs and workers that in 1939 created a large 
reserve of women workers in the Prairies and the Maritimes, Greater mo- 
bility of the labour force in the intervening years, more dispersion of 
industry and the growth of governmental service has improved the employ- 
ment situation for women in these regions so that today, registrations 
for work at Employment Service offices in these regions, in relation to 
their working forces, are even less among women than for Canada as a 
whole. 


While the natural increase in the labour force offers a reserve 
of young persons each year, it also is of smaller proportions than in 1939. 
The decline in the birth rate in the Thirties is affecting the number of 
young people entering employment at the present time. Some 13 per cent, 
as against 17 per cent in 1939, of the women 14 years of age and over are 
between the ages of 14 to 19. In numbers, this means a drop from 668,000 
to 660,000; 20,000 in the current total represent women in Newfoundland 
who were not included in 1939, 


Probably the most important change affecting women as workers 
is that many of the young girls available in 1939 have since married, 
established homes, and are now mothers of several small children. In 
addition, because of general prosperity in the country, at the present 
time girls are getting married at an earlier age. Today, 62 per cent 
of the women 14 years of age and over are married as against 55 per cent 
in 1939. They have increased in numbers from 2,200,000 to 3,000,000 
while the number of single girls in the population has shown very little 
change. 


The fact that many of these women have small children is the 
important consideration preventing the married women from being effec- 
tive labour reserves. 


No longer is their marital status a sufficient reason for pre- 
venting them from entering employment as it was in most instances in 
1939. Today there are some 320,000 married women throughout Canada 


taking their place in the working world. Barriers against their employ- 
ment are continually being removed, so that those who wish to work today 
are usually able to obtain employment. 


Older Women Largest Potential Source of Workers 


It would then appear that, for the country as a whole, most of 
the young women at the present time are either in employment or raising 
families and are not readily accessible as labour reserves. 


There are, however, in Canada today about 1,000,000 women be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 64 who are not in the labour force. The family 
responsibilities of most of these women have eased. They may have been 
away from the labour market for many years, but they have gained valuable 
experience in managing households and raising families which can be con- 
verted into excellent employment assets. The qualities needed to bring 
up children-—-resourcefulness, dependability, judgment, ability to get a- 
long well with people, and to meet emergencies<-all these are the charac- 
teristics that make a good worker.. In addition, many of these women are 
very interested in taking jobs, developing their abilities and continuing 
their useful activities. 


The trend toward more older women looking for work is already | 
apparent in registrations at Employment Service offices. In April, 1951,(1) 
17 per cent of the women registered for work were between the ages of 45 
and 64 as compared with 12 per cent in 1947; 2 per cent were 65 years and 
over as against 1 per cent in 1947. The big percentage decline has occur- 
red in registrations of women in the age 20 to 44, who make up 64 per cent 
of women's registrations today, as against 69 per cent in 1947. 


Growth in Female Employment in Manufacturing an Asset 


There is one reserve of potential war workers today that did 
not exist in 1939 and that is the 200,000 women employed in the manufac- 
turing trades. ‘Since 1939, the largest expansion has been in the tex- 
tiles and food processing industries, but there also has been a decided 
growth in the number of women employed in heavy industries and metal= 
working. It i8 estimated that there are about 11,000 female wage earners 
in iron and steel, 15,000 in non-ferrous metal products, and 2,000 in.non- 
metallic mineral products industries. These women do offer a reserve of 
skilled factory help, although most of them are only employed in assembly 
work, Also, some of them already are employed on defence work and thus 
cannot be considered an actual reserve but rather a factor increasing 


(1) More recent figures are available as of July 31, 1951, but the trend. 
is distorted because of the registration of students seeking summer 
work. 


Canada's capacity to produce for defence. 

Many of the above considerations may not become important 
issues since the means of gearing the economy to war production under 
conditions of full employment will differ greatly from methods used 
from 1939 to 1945. More stress is likely to be put on the type. rather 
than numbers of workers available. In addition, as mentioned earlier, 
there are any number of uncertainties involved, 


Nevertheless, it would appear useful, in the light of the fore- 
going information, to give careful thought to the possible steps required 
to bring elder women into employment through well-directed publicity, 
through part=~time work, training courses and other means and to consider 
ways of assisting married women with children, through day nurseries and 
other methods, to take on employment duties, if the need arises, — 


Under the present conditions of initial rearmament, there has 

not been a noticeable increase in the demand for women workers, The air- 
craft, shipbuilding and munitions manufacturing industries have been hir- 
ing mainly key personnel, almost all of whom are men. Shortages of steno- 
graphers, sewing machine operators and nurses continue as they have done 
during most of the postwar period but the supply of factory help (except 
for sewing machine operators) easily meets the demand. Records at Employ= 
ment Service offices show a total of 3,000 vacancies at the end of July as 
against 23,000 applications for employment in the manufacturing occupations. 
In interpreting these figures it should, however, be kept in mind that em- 
ployers report only if they feel they will get adequate service, while most 
applicants register in order to receive unemployment insurance. Also, many | 
students seeking temporary summer work have been registering at this time. 


Roughly 50,000 women were registered for work at Employment 
Service offices at the end of July, with a total of 15,000 vacancies on 
file; in no region was there an excess of vacancies over applications. 
While these registrations may be high as a measure of unemployment, since 
at any time they will include women who are registering only to collect 
unemployment insurance, it does indicate that the situation in the short 
run is in fair balance, and, if anything, reflects a surplus since regis- 
trations of women total 5 per cent of the female labour force. 


EMPLOYMENT EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION, 195! 


The preliminary estimate for new jobs created by industrial 
expansion in manufacturing industry in 1951 now stands at 13,400 com- 
pared to the 12,000 reported in May. -Final figures for 1950 and 1949 
were 11,600 and 8,000 respectively. The accompanying table contains 
2,390 of the new jobs reported for the third quarter of this year. 

, The remainder of the new jobs reported for the third quarter will be 
listed in subsequent issues. 


Among .recently-completed industrial. expansion. projects the 
McKinnon Industries Ltd. plant extension at St. Catharines, Ontario, 
is by far the largest in terms of employment... Construction of a new 
foundry by this company at St. Catharines will create jobs for as 
many as 700 workers. 


Acme Electric (Canada) Limited is building a new plant near 
Toronto, and will manufacture transformers. for electronic, communica- 
tion and television equipment and for oil burners, These were form- 
erly imported from the U.S.A. This plant will:employ about 50 men by 
September, with the intention to increase to approximately 200 in the 
future. 


There has been an important increase in the productive ca- 
pacity of the paper containers industry. Kraft Containers Limited, 
manufacturers of corrugated paper products, will complete a new plant 
expansion by fall, which will necessitate hiring 100 additional work- 
ers, bringing total employment up to approximately 400, 


es The world shortage of natural rubber has resulted in the 
expansion of the Polymer Corporation Ltd. plant at Sarnia, to in- 
crease production of synthetic rubbers. This expansion, costing $7.5 
million, will soon be completed and about 100 additional workers will 
be required. ) : 


The $3 million Pilkington Brothers (Canada) Ltd. plant in 
Scarborough, near Toronto, which will operate under the name of 
Pilkington Glass Manufacturing Co. Ltd., will soon be completed and 
will employ 275 workers. | 


Concurrently with perhaps the heaviest slump in employment 
dn the textile industry for some time, a considerable amount of ex- 
pansion is taking place in that industry.. The new Bruck Mille Limited. 
plant at Sherbrooke will employ 150 additional workers in the spinning 
of rayon staple fibre into rayon yarn. The huge new Dominion Burling- 
ton Mills Limited rayon weaving plant in the same area soon will employ 
400 new workers. ; 
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ESTIMATED INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
AS A RESULT OF PLANT EXPANSION (1) 


? Number of 
Area Name of Company Industry New 
Dats. : Employees 
Quebec 
Limoilou Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
| Paper Mills Ltd. Paper Products _ 30 
Mount Royal Sandvik Canadian Ltd. Iron & Steel Products 60 
St. Pie Yamaska Mills Inc. Non-metallic.Minerals 20 
Sherbrooke Bruck Mills Ltd. Textile Products 150 
Dominion Burlington 
Mills Limited Textile Products 400 
Ontario 
Brighton Dyson's Limited Food & Beverages 70 
Hamilton Kraft Containers Ltd. Paper Products 100 
St. Catharines The McKinnon Indus- i 
tries Limited Transportation Equip. 700 
Packard Electric Co. Electrical Apparatus 50 
Sarnia Polymer Corporation Chemical Products 100 
Toronto Acme Electric (Canada) 
Limited Electrical Apparatus 200 
Crothers EngineeringLtd. Iron & Steel Products 25-50 
Pilkington Brothers 
(Canada) Ltd. Non-metallic Minerals 275 
Windsor Williams, Norman & Co, 
of Canada Ltd. Electrical Apparatus 75 
Prairies 
Winnipeg, Man. Canvas Products Ltd. Textile Products 20-25 
Midwest Quilting Co.Ltd. Textile Products 4-5 


Edmonton, Alta. Building Products Ltd. Non-metallic Minerals 75 
Lethbridge, Alta. Mountain Minerals Ltd. Non-ferrous Metal 
products ig 5 


(1) All employment information contained in the table has been 
confirmed by direct contact with the firm concerned. 


LAY-OFFS IN CONSUMER GOODS INDUSTRIES 
CONTINUE THROUGH JULY 


Reported employment in Canadian manufacturing at June 1 was 
1,100,000, or an index of 191.8 on the base 19394100, as compared to 
175.3 at the same date in 1950. Although over-all manufacturing em- 
ployment conditions were buoyant, as these data indicate, soft spots 
appeared in some sectors of the industry. By the first of June a 
slight decline in employment was noted in the textile, clothing, 
leather, furniture and automobile accessories industries. Since June 
1, lay-offs in the above mentioned industries have been heavier, and 
other lay-offs have occurred in the household appliances and automo-~ 
tive industries. 


The heavy lay-offs in the textile, leather, and furniture 
manufacturing industries are partly seasonal, but are nevertheless 
significant, as the drop in employment was more severe than the aver- 
age at that date. Due to their seasonal nature, these lay-offs are 
not included in the accompanying table. 


The textile industry was the hardest hit in terms of num- 
bers involved. Many of the workers put on short-time during June con- 
tinued on this basis during July. Several thousand workers were re- 
leased from Ontario and Quebec textile plants for periods ranging 
from a few days to two months, while no fewer than 12,000 textile 
workers were reported as on short-time, ranging from a few hours a 
week to a three-day week. 


The Dominion Textile Company in Quebec has at least 2,900 
workers on short-time—1,000 at Sherbrooke on a four-day week, and 
1,900 at Montmorency on a three or four-day week, with the short- 
time in the latter case expected to last for three months. Virtually 
all the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds Limited plants in Ontario were 
on short-time. At Valleyfield, it was reported that 4,000 workers 
were on a 40-hour week. Hamilton reports that at least 1,200 women 
(mostly in textiles) were idle at some time during the month for 
short intervals. 


In the Kitchener area, an important furniture manufacturing 
centre, production in most plants has been cut drastically, with some 
employees being laid off and several plants operating on a four-day 
week. The Dominion Electrohome Industries Limited have closed their 
woodworking plant for five weeks, affecting 190 employees; operations 
maybe resumed around mid-August, but on a short-time basis. 


Employment in the leather products industry also is very 


spotty. The Davis Leather Company at Newmarket released 177 workers 
for about two weeks, and the Hartt Boot & Shoe Company at Fredericton 
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released 120 workers for at least ore week. The Bata Shoe Company at 
Batawa, separated 450 employees in the boot and shoe division for a- 

bout three weeks, and when the plant re-opened on July 23 a number of 
workers were placed on short-time. 


in the consumer durables field, there were relatively heavy 


non-seasonal lay-offs in firms producing electric refrigerators 


» Stoves,. 


radios, other household appliances, furniture and automobiles. The 
3,582 workers laid off in the above mentioned industries comprised 80 
per cent of all non-seasonal lay-offs reported, and their employment 
was interrupted chiefly because of a drop in purchasing. The follow- 
ing is a list of the larger lay-offs in the above mentioned industries, 


excluding automobiles: 


Name of Firm 


Canadian Westinghouse Co. 
Canadian Admiral Corp.Ltd. 
Fridgidaire Products 

of Canada Limited. 
General Steel Wares Ltd. 
Moffats Ltd. 
Gelling Industries Ltd. 
Racine Mfg. 
Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. 
Two household appliance 
. firms 
Gurney Industries Ltd. 


(1) One week without pay following holidays. 


Location 


Hamilton 
Lakeview 


Toronto 
London 

Weston 
Hamilton 
Granby, Quebec 
London 


Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que. 


Number of Workers 


250 
180 


Employment in the automotive assembly and parts industry was 
very unsettled in July, with many lay-offs of very short duration dur- 
ing the month, and with some plants making staff reductions for indefi- 


nite periods. 


The Ford Motor Company of Canada at Windsor separated 629 
men for an indefinite period on July 9th, and another lay-off of a 
similar nature involving 821 men occurred on July 27th. The Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada at Windsor let go 200 men for an indefinite 


period from the truck plant. 


Another lay-off, possibly of long dura- 


tion, is that of 61 men separated from the Fruehauf Trailer Limited 


company at Weston, 


General Motors of Canada at Oshawa has so farreleased only 
75 men as the result of the drop in production for the domestic mar- 
ket. This company will utilize all but about 275 men on production 
for export. The 750 workers released by Studebaker at Hamilton at the 
end of June returned to work the last week of July. 
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As can be seen from the accompanying table, lay-offs in other 
industries were very light. Lack of orders, rather than the material sup- 
ply situation, has been the predominant reason for a number of scattered 
lay-offs. The Rainbow Plastic Ltd. company at Buckingham, laid-off 103 
workers for about a month, due to the cancellation of orders. Gainers 
Limited, at Vancouver, closed down in July most likely permanently, and 
120 workers were released. In addition, the St. George Pulp & Paper Co. 
Ltd. at St. George, N.B., laid off 212 workers temporarily because of a 
fire in the mill. “ 


; One of the longest dry spells in the history of British Col- 
umbia resulted in an almost complete shutdown of logging operations on 
Vancouver Island and the mainland due to fire hazard. Severe unemploy- 
ment resulted in the logging industry, although some workers secured al- 
ternative types of employment, such as construction jobs. Insofar as 
the lumber end of the industry is concerned, lay-offs were not heavy in 
July, but by the end of the month inventories of logs were seriously de- 
pleted, and some of the larger mills were operating on reduced hours. A 
few of the smaller mills already have closed down. Data on unemployment 
among loggers does not appear in the accompanying table. 


Reported Non-Seasonal Lay-Offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry, July, 1951. 

Reported Lay-offs(1) 
During July, 1951 | Reported Em- 


| loyment at 
Number of Number of at | 
Plants Workers May 1, 1951 (2) 


Industry 


Iron and steel products... 


10 fhe w} 177,850 

Transportation equipment.... 6 Tiou3 127 ,450 
Food and beverages.......0-, 2 yay : 112 ,000 
ie GOLBIs ale s.6.0\ + 6, 4,555.5, 1015 Gee 3 74 103,200 
Wood PYOUucts. .e.ccccescs vie 2 127 87 ,450 
TOXtILE  PYOAGUCCS o:04 cous oe ey 2 26 78 5250 
Paper Productos. soc ee simne 1 212 | 73 ,350 
Electrical apparatus......0.. ET Ps 35. | 65,750 
Chemical products..ceccescece Z tle ie 48 ,700 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ay tigi | 20 ,000 
Other Co). ccutsetceste cece. - ee to eae LO ga 
Tobals, Pine 40 4,657 3 1,090 ,400 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices 
(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D. B. S. 
(3) Employment in the eight industries in which no non- 
seasonal lay-offs were reported in July, 1951. 


Employment Service Activies 


Age of applicants important placement factor - The young and 
the old are the main type of workers available at Employment Service of- 


fices at this period of. heightened. seasonal operations. The easier-to- 
place workers in the age group 20-44 had been reduced to some 38,500 men 
and 29,200 women at July 26, which is about half the total of applica- 
tions registered at the local offices. In addition, many of these are 
difficult to refer because of various disabilities, physical, emotional 
or mental. In Ontario and the Prairies, the number of men found in the 
20-44 age group has fallen to particularly low proportions. 


About 20 per cent of the applicants registered throughout Can- 
ada—12,800 boys and 12,700 girls—were under the age of 20. Reports 
from Employment Service offices indicate that there has been a heavy reg- 
istration of students seeking both summer and permanent work this year 
and the number on file at the end of July was higher than in 1949 and 
only slightly less than in 1950. The absorption of youths into employ- 
ment has varied from area to area; in some centres where seasonal activ- 
ity was great, a good number of jobs were available for those who had 
the required physical strength; in industrial districts, opportunities 
were often limited, especially where it was the policy of establishments 
to close down for holidays. The scarcity of agricultural help this sum- 
mer has been a boon to the employment of students. Many have taken farm- 
ing jobs and it is possible that their services will be required after 
the beginning of the school year in September. 


About 18,400 men and 7,700 women registered for work at the 
end of July were of the ages 45-64 and another 11,800 men and 1,000 wo- 
men were 65 and over. Although this group shows the usual seasonal drop 
at this time and is considerably smaller than at the same time last year, 
it still accounts for approximately 30 per cent of the applicants regis- 
tering. In addition, a steady growth has occurred in the number of wo- 
men registering in these groups over the past few years. 


Opportunities for placing older workers vary from area to 
area, although generally the situation appears to be more favourable 
than in earlier years. The following excerpts concerning older workers 
have been extracted from regular monthly reports on the employment situ- 
ation in local office areas during the month of July: 


Calgary: "There is a noticeable lessening of resistance on 
the part of employers towards handicapped people and older workers, It 
is possible now to fit a considerable portion of these people into em- 
ployment on their first visit to the office." 


Toronto: "Many of the applications in the live file are from 
older women. While age does not make so much difference in the ‘steno- 
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graphic and bookkeeping field, in clerical, sales and switchboard work it 
is a very definite barrier." 


Montreal: "Employers are still age conscious and are apt to for- 
get the older worker." 


Vancouver: "Employment opportunities for those (veterans) skilled 
or qualified in a particular trade continues to be bright, except for the 
older age group." 


Ottawa: "The number of older veterans placed in employment in the 
month of July was very gratifying.". 


Movements of farm workers well under way — The need for agricultural help 
has been great this year and farmers have been looking even more than usual 


to the organized movement of workers to bring them additional help. A new 
movement was necessary into New Brunswick where logging employment has ex- 
panded at expense of the agricultural working force. In addition, the trans- 
fer of women from the Prairies to British Columbia for berry picking was re- 
newed after a lapse in 1950. 


To meet these various needs, National Employment Service has found 
it necessary to recruit farther afield and many workers have been transferred 
from Newfoundland and the Magdalen Islands. Even with these efforts, all re- 
quests for help have not been met. As in previous years, special low trans- 
portation rates were approved for all major movements. 


Information on these movements is still incomplete. However, the 
following gives a rough outline of the program as it now appears: 


Movements Completed 


Workers for farm work and haymaking in Prince Edward Island; 
recruited from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Magdalen Islands; estimated 
75 workers involved. 


Women for small fruit picking in British Columbia; recruited 
from the Prairie provinces; estimated 130 workers involved. 


Workers for haying in New Brunswick; recruited from Newfound- 
land, Magdalen Islands, Nova Scotia; estimated 100-150 workers involved. 


Workers for haying and grain harvesting in Ontario; recruited 
from Prairies, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland; estimated 1,200 workers 
involved. 


Workers for sugar beet blocking in St. Hilaire; recruited from 
various parts of Quebec; estimated 870 workers involved. 
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Movements Under Way Late in August 


Workers for harvesting in the Prairie provinces; recruited 
from Quebec and Ontario; estimated 3,000 workers required. 


Tobacco ecurers for Ontario and Quebec; recruited from the 
United States; estimated 1,600 workers involved. 


Movements Beginning in September 


Potato pickers for Maine, U.S.A.3; to be recruited from Quebec 
and New Brunswick; estimated 3,000 required; preliminary estimates 2,000- 
2,600 will be available; workers from New Brunswick limited to 600 to be 
recruited from the Edmunston local office area only. 


Potato pickers for Prince Edward Island; expected to be recruited 
from Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and Magdalen Islands. 


Potato pickers for New Brunswick; recruited from Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. 


Workers for apple picking in Annapolis Valley, Nova Scotia; to 
be recruited from various parts of Nova Scotia. 


Workers (mainly women) for potato picking in North Dakota; to 
be recruited from southern Manitoba; estimated 500 workers required. 


TABLE I — PLACEMENT OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


AVERAGE WEEKLY 


By Pe? aay? ; June & Ma June 
Applications Filed x....se0.+-0. 40,000 38,000 36 ,000 
Vacancies Notified.....eseececce 30,000 36,000 27 5000 
Pasoomencers 2 eS 6. 33% 85. 8 Ss 21,400 22,900 . 18,600 

WOMO se eos ee eee ae ane ee ee 5,600 5 5500 4,800 
VOtSrOne .7S15 2% 0s tS SA Lea 2,600 3,100 3,000 
Bandicappeds ic 63.84 iets os 290 350 240 
Executive & Professional..... 100 100 75 
Workers Transferred to Jobs.. 600 530 395 


x Latest date for which complete figures are available 
x Renewals not included. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


Applications on File with N.E.S. at August | 


% wage & % Labour Change. from 


REGION Number salary wkrs force July 1/51 August 1/50 
Newfoundland 2, 600 3. 8 2.2 - 2, 300 7, 000 
Maritimes 13, 100 Sone Yat - 2, 100 = §, 100 
Quebec 35, 300 3. 4 2. 4 ~ 4,600 14, 300 
Ontario 35, 800 2. 6 2,0 ~ 4,000 ~ 2; 800 
Prairie 16; 500 2, 8 1,6 - 1, 200 - 4,900 
Pacific 26, 600 aap 62 + 4 300 + 5, 900 
CANADA 129, 900 eo 2,9 - 9,900 -28, 200 


The buoyant state of employment conditions in New- 
ATLANTIC foundland during July is illustrated in the month- 

end total of active job applications with National 
Employment Offices, the lowest since the N.E.S. was established in 
that province. Basic to this favourable situation has been, of course, 
fishing activity, to which more men have been attracted than the spring 
outlook suggested likely, despite uncertain markets and the lack of a 
settled price for this year's cod catch. In addition, large numbers of 
workers have been absorbed into various sectors of construction—com- 
mercial and industrial, residential, road, railway and defence=-while 
about 3,500 were engaged in pulp cutting, driving and hauling and bush 
road building. Mining, and the rail and water transportation industries 
saw sustained high levels of employment throughout the period. 


A further factor in the improved employment picture in New- 
foundland has been the drain on manpower surpluses for work on the main- 
land. In addition to the numbers recruited for work on the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway, about 550 workers have been despatched to 
Ontario farms and several to agriculture in the Maritimes. 


Throughout the Maritime Provinces, the features of the labour 
market continued to be the sustained demand for bush workers, slightly 
eased during the month by transfers from slackening pulp peeling activ- 
ity, and the heavy demands of United States defence construction in 
Labrador on labour pools, particularly in New Brunswick. These two 
factors, combining withseasonally active agriculture, fishing and fish 
processing and local construction, have reduced available manpower in the 
Maritimes to the lowest point since the end of the war, and construction 
skills are generally scarce. 


During the month confectionery manufacturers resumed full scale 
operations after some difficulty replacing staff laid off earlier this 
summer. On the other hand, the boot and shoe industry in Fredericton 
experienced slackness and temporary lay-offs due to lack of non-defence 
orders and to the delays in the authority to proceed on defence contracts 
presently held. Construction and repair work provided steady employment — 
in shipyards in both Halifax and Saint John, while shipbuilding activity 
increased in smaller Nova Scotia yards. Water-front activity 
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in the major ports continued seasonally slack, although shipments of pit 
props and pulp wood were on the increase through Saint John and kept New 
Brunswick north shore ports busy. 


Seasonal activities continued to provide jobs for in- 

QUEBEC creasing numbers of Quebec workers during July. Most 
of the heavy demand for harvest help was met, largely 

by immigration, while favourable weather permitted the completion of 
sugar beet blocking operations with about three quarters of the 1,200 
workers originally sought. Adverse weather, on the other hand, reduced 
cod fishing activity in some parts of the lower St, Lawrence and Gaspe 
fisheries, although peak volume was maintained in others. Railway extra 
gangs absorbed several hundred workers during the month, and will re- 
quire additional numbers during the next few weeks. 


While short over 4,000 loggers and bushmen on orders placed 
with Quebec offices of the National Employment Service, woods operators 
in the region could employ.many more than that number, if available, in 
their desire to achieve maximum summer production toward record=-level 
cutting quotas. The Quebec mining industry in general also is short of 
. @xperienced miners, mine helpers and labourers, and suitable mine begin- 
ners are scarce. ) 


In the manufacturing industries of the region, the annual 
vacation period brough a noticeable relaxation of employment activity. 
Most affected by the slackening in consumer demand have been the primary 
textile, leather, electrical appliance and furniture industries, as in- 
dicated by reduced production schedules, short-time work and extended va- 
cation shutdowns, as well as a few layoffs. The shortage of metal work- 
ing skills, in particular, has become more acute, and continued ‘during 
July to hamper expansion in defence-producing industries. This situation 
is not likely to ease significantly, since the absorptive capacity of the 
aircraft industry alone, again has been greatly increased by the award of 
further large government contracts. 


Although residential construction has fallen off in theregion, 
other phases of construction activity—institutional, industrial and - 
resource development—have absorbed almost all available skilled and semi- 
skilled workers and have depleted reserves of construction labour. Short- 
ages of building materials continue to retard some jobs and to cause the 
deferment of others, especially where there is no tie-in with the prepared- 
ness program. | 


Employment activity in-wholesale and retail trade has been rel- 
atively slack. Retail establishments are experiencing lower unit sales 
than last year in why lines, exposed as they are to the direct impact of 
reduced consumer demand. This is particularly true of automobile dealers. 
In the services industries, the expectation of a record volume of tourist 
business has increased the demand for workers, and some resort areas are 
short of help. 
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The summer vacation period slightly eased the pressure 
ONTARIO on the Ontario labour market during July. Seasonal © 
: slackness in the textiles and leather industries contin-~ . 
ued to be aggravated by reduced consumer demand, high inventories and less 
forward buying, factors which also had a sustained adverse effect on fur- 
niture, household appliance and auto manufacturing. Slack conditions in 
the last of these have been reflected in auto parts and accessories sup~ 
pliers, rubber and textile plants. Shortages of materials, particularly 
iron and steel, prevented employment expansion in some plants, while 
other employers were still unable to hire production workers due to their 
inability to obtain key skills. | 


Harvest help from the Prairie and Atlantic regions, together 
with large numbers of farm workers from the record volume of immigration 
so far this year, still did not eradicate shortages of farm help in sev- 
eral areas of the region, especially in the Ottawa valley. While staff 
reductions in consumer durables manufacturing, and particularly in auto 
plants, also contributed somewhat to the supply of manpower available for 
harvesting work, many farms remained short-handed. 


High-level mining output was interrupted during the month by a 
strike of 1,700 mine workers in the Timmins area. Some of the workers 
involved in this dispute are reported to have migrated temporarily to 
construction jobs in Sarnia and other southern Ontario points, thus help- 
ing out with the relatively tight construction manpower situation there. 
In most northerly areas of the region the demand for bush workers remained 
very strong while the supply of men willing to take woods employment under 
difficult summer conditions and in the face of more attractive job oppor- 
tunities in construction and manufacturing, showed little sign of increas- 
ing o 


Employment conditions continued to improve throughout 

PRAIRIE the Prairie region during July. Labour supply grew 

tighter as the annual June increase in the labour — 
force was absorbed by a seasonal upswing in activity which has been bol- 
stered this year by high levels of farm income, increasing industriali- 
zation and the requirements of the defence program. Currently, the lar- 
ger, non-agricultural establishments are employing 16,500 more workers 
than a year ago. At August 2 the number of persons registered for jobs © 
with the National Employment Service was 5,000 less than the year~earlier 
total and represented but 1.6 per cent of the labour force. 


The oil industry has contributed largely to both the cash in- 
come and the industrialization of the region. Employment in the mining 
of petroleum and natural gas in Alberta now exceeds that of coal mining. 
In June, 2,300 wells put out an average of 143,000 barrels a day, well 
over twice the output of a year ago. Exploration for natural gas has been 
spurred on by the world shortage of sulphur and the necessity of establish- 
ing an adequate reserve of gas before exporting it. 
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Additional demand for workers has been occasioned by the expan- 
Sion of other basic industries. Woods employment in the Lakehead district, 
at 5,000, is two and a half times greater than that of last July. Work 
on a railway to develop base metal properties at Lynn Lake, Manitoba is 
expected to begin in August and will require about 500 men. 


One of the main forces contributing to employment and income is 
the defence program, which in this region is chiefly manifested in the re- 
novation and extension of army and air training facilities, Almost one- 
third of all defence construction work is taking place in this region. At 
the beginning of June, defence construction contracts in the Prairies 
amounted to $35.6 million, of which work valued at $21.1 million remained 
to be done. 


| Income of the farming sector will be increased this year by 
greater participation payments for the current and past crop years, and 
farmers are preparing to harvest what may be a bumper crop. Except for 
parts of Manitoba that need rain and parts of Alberta that have suffered 
hail damage, the condition of the grain crop is excellent, Estimates by 
D.B.S. place the possible production at 549 million bushels of wheat, 
which, if attained, will exceed the previous record of 1928, Prospects 
for harvest labour are not as promising. N.E.S. offices in Saskatchewan 
were accumulating backlogs of orders for farm help and, under the Federal- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program, preparations were under way to bring in 
three thousand harvesters, from Ontario and Quebec. If this number does 
not materialize, there is the possibility of harvest leave for the armed 
forces. 


Unemployment in the Pacific region rose contra-seasonally 
PACIFIC during July as a result of two months of dry weather. 

This record period of drought seriously affected logging, 
agriculture and related industries. In many areas the yield of small 
fruit and hay crops has been cut in half, and three-quarters of all logging 
operations in the region were stopped because of the fire hazard. In a 
few cases the danger of fire prevented the continuation of construction 
projects. 


The immediate result was a loss in potential and actual employ- 
ment. Fruit picking and canning jobs which normally open up at this 
time were fewer and many thousands of woods employees have been laid off. 
As supplies of saw logs diminished, the smaller mills on Vancouver Island 
and the coastal areas closed down and larger firms went on short time. 
Less direct employment effects are indicated by an increased number of 
job applications from truck drivers, cranemen and machinists. Later, the 
loss of income incurred by wage earners and proprietors undoubtedly will 
be reflected in the volume of retail trade. 
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The majority of unemployed loggers have found other employment, . 
except in certain lumbering towns; at Nanaimo, for example, some 1,500 
men were entering their sixth week of unemployment. Some were employed 
fighting forest fires, others were absorbed by the construction industry , 
and many moved inland to the Terrace, Okanagan and Kootenay districts, 
where logging camps were operating at full capacity. But despite these 
alternative job opportunities there was an overall increase of 5,500 dur- 
ing the month in the number of applications from male workers at National 
Employment Offices. 


The basic demand forces contributing to.employment in the region 
are still strong. The market for fish has been strengthened by a recent 
order from the United Kingdom. Total demand for lumber is greater than it 
has been for several years, with orders from the United Kingdom showing a 
particularly strong upswing. When rainfall returns to normal, the demand 
for forest skills will be greater than ever as producers try to make up 
for lost time. 


The construction industry is a second main source of demand for 
labour, with an employment average of 24,000, or 12 per cent of the non- 
agricultural working force in British Columbia. On the average, 7,000 
workers are absorbed by the industry between February and September, the 
low and high employment points of each year. This year, construction 
contracts totalling $114 million were awarded during the first six months— 
a three-fold increase over the contracts value of a similar period in 
any recent year. 


Two points regarding the employment effects of this total should 
be noted. First, most of the total is concentrated in large projects, 
such as that of the Aluminum Company of Canada and the $63 million expan- 
sion of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company which is taking place in 
several parts of the Kootenay area in south-eastern British Columbia. 

Some of these undertakings will not be completed until 1954. Thus, the 
work represented by the dollar value of contracts awarded will be spread 
over three years. The ALCAN project, for example, is well advanced and 
is currently employing 1,500 men, but others are still in the preliminary 
stages. 


In addition, the volume of new construction is spread unevenly 
over the region, necessitating a greater degree of labour mobility. Total 
employment in construction is equal to last year's level in B.C., but in 
Vancouver it is 6 per cent lower because of restrictions on housing and 
commercial building. The emphasis on resource development, together with 
the large influx of men from other parts of Canada, has created some sur- 
pluses of labour in the more populated centres. 


LOCAL LCABOUR\ MARKET CONDITIONS 


AUGUST !, 19851 
Number of Areas 
LABOUR MARKET Groups! CANADA ATLANTIC QUEBEC ONTARIO PRAIRIES PACIFIC 
1. Substantial Labowr Surplus. 4 rs “ * “ 4 
2. Moderate Labour Surplus | 1 = — = } 
8. Slight Labour Surplus ry aan -8 11 “4 - 4 
4, Balanced Labour Market 119 18 28 43 22 8 
5. Marked Labour Shortages rae 1 4 14 if 1 


lpor definition of groupings, see key to map on following pages. 


During July, summer seasonal additions to the labour force 
were largely absorbed into employment in most areas. The result was 
broadly reflected in a further concentration of areas in the more fa- 
vourable area groups, as tabulated above. One hundred and forty-six 
of the 178 local labour markets rated were in approximate balance, or 
showed shortages in several occupations. Thus there were, at August 
1, four more local areas in groups 4 and 5 than at July 1, despite 
deteriorating employment situations in several areas » 


in the Atlantic region, the logging, farming and construc- 
tion industries continued to absorb large numbers of workers. Steel 
producing and using industries required additional manpower, and 
some skills were unobtainable. Shipbuilding activity spread from 
the larger establishments to yards in the smaller centres. The gen- 
eral tightening of the labour supply in this region brought four lo- 
cal areas into more favourable groupings—slight surpluses disappeared 
in Corner Brook, St. John's and Bathurst while several shortages arose 
in Fredericton in spite of temporary lay-offs in footwear manufactur- 
ing there. On the other hand, the permanent closing of a large coal 
mine, due to hazardous working conditions, released some 400 workers, 
creating a slight surplus in New Glasgow where there had been a bal- 
anced labour market. 


For the first time this year, there was no locality in the 
Quebec region with either a substantial or a moderate labour surplus 
at August 1. At that date, too, only 25 per cent of all Quebec local 
areas showed even slight surpluses. This marked change from earlier 
dates reflects the extent of activity in most phases of construction, 
in agriculture, fishing and forestry, in many lines of manufacturing, 
and in the services occupations. That the strength of favourable la- 
bour market forces has been greater than that of the unfavourable— 
seasonal slackening in textiles, leather and furniture has been aggra- 
vated by the drop in consumer demand, and these industries lack defence 
orders to take up the slack—is evident from the overall improvement in 
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area groupings in the Quebec region even though manpower surpluses in- 
creased in some manufacturing areas—dAsbestos, Beauharnois, Valleyfield. 
Extensive short-time work in a number of textile centres is not reflected 
in the area ratings. 


The same unfavourable factors brought shorter hours and lay- 
offs to Ontario textile, leather, furniture, household appliance, auto 
parts and accessories, and auto assembly plants. But increases in the 
size of local surpluses were not sufficient to cause any adverse move- 
ment of areas among the groupings. The sustained pressure of agricul- 
tural, construction and defence manufacturing requirements, however, 
further reduced manpower surpluses in seven areas, ageravating existing 
occupational shortages and bringing others to light. 


A balanced or tight labour market existed throughout the Prai- 
rie region at August 1. The combination of agricultural and construction 
activity, together with expansion in mining and the heavy demands of Lake- 
head district logging, intensified shortages of manpower in several areas, 
adding Winnipeg to those in group 5. In all other localities of the re- 
gion, labour demand and supply were in approximate balance. 


The story of favourable employment developments applicable to 
these four regions cannot be repeated for the Pacific. In that region, 
the disruption of logging and sawmilling activity by the danger of fires 
in tinder-dry forests continued through July. Surpluses of logging, 
lumbering and construction manpower were increased in Vancouver Island 
and coastal logging centres—€hilliwack, Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port 
Alberni and Victoria—-while poorer fruit crops resulted in less employment 
for food processing workers in the Kelowna area. These conditions re- 
turned three more areas to the group one classification and moved three 
other localities to less favourable groupings, including Victoria, where 
spot shortages had resulted in a group 5 rating at July 1. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES 
AUGUST |, 1951 | 


Shortages of particular skills have appeared in 
many localities across Canada since the past 
spring. The following analysis and table are 
intended to locate current shortages, to indi- 
cate their general causes and to assess the im- 
pact on them of current labour market develop- 
ments. 
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Shortages of specific skills had become considerably more prom- 
inent in the Atlantic, Quebec and Prairie regions by August 1, had in- 
creased only slightly in Ontario, and had eased somewhat in the Pacific 
region. Within the Quebec and Ontario regions, local shortages eased off 
in a number of manufacturing centres where adverse employment trends in 
consumer goods industries made available additional workers... 


Occupationally, the most notable shortages continued to be in 
the logging, farming, metalworking and construction skills, although 
there were fewer shortages in the first two groups than at July 1. On 
the other hand, the frequency with which the other two occupational 
groups appear in the August 1 listing is much greater than a month earlier. 
In addition, the accumulation of demand through July substantially in- 
creased the number of local shortages of auto mechanics and miners, The 
release of workers from consumer durables manufacturing, especially in 
southern Ontario, provided additional manpower resources on which employ- 
ers, formerly handicapped by shortages of key skills, could draw. Grow- 
ing scarcities of experienced manpower brought five occupational groups 
into the shortages list at August 1 that did not appear at July 1—cabinet- 
makers and other woodworkers, plumbers, crane and shovel operators, sales 
personnel and unskilled transportation equipment workers, the last in de- 
mand for shipyard work. 


Of the 32 occupational groups listed in the following table, 
there were shortages of 20 in more localities at August 1 than at July 1, 
and an additional five were unchanged over the month. Shortages of the 
remaining seven occupational groups were noted in fewer local areas at 
August 1 than a month earlier; these include engineers, draftsmen, farm 
hands, loggers and bushmen, machine shop workers, painters (construction 
and maintenance), unskilled construction workers. It should be noted, 
however, that while the number of localities in which an occupation is 
scarce may have declined over the month, demand for that occupation may 
have increased more than proportionately in other areas, so that the 
total picture may be one of more acute Shortage. This applies, at August 
1, in the case of loggers and bushmen; for although shortages of this occu- 
pational group were noted in five fewer localities at August 1 than at July 
1, not only were there more job openings offering among areas in the reduced 
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list, but there were also even fewer workers available for woods employ- 
ment than there had been a month before. 


In determining the occupations and areas to be included in the 
table that follows this analysis, National Employment Service data on job 
vacancies notified by employers, and applications filed by job seekers, 
first were examined.’ Where vacancies exceeded applications by fifty or 
more in any one occupational group, the occupation and area (or areas) 

_ were included in a preliminary listing. These data, however, tend to give 
a better picture of the supply side of the labour market than of the de- 
mand side, for most job seekers find it to their advantage to use the 
facilities of the Employment Service when out of work because -of the avail- 
ability of unemployment insurance. There is not the same financial incen- 
tive for employers to list their job vacancies. Reference, therefore, is 
necessary to a variety of qualitative material, including reports of inter- 
views with industrial executives by Department of Labour representatives 
and statements submitted regularly by local Employment Office managers. 
This results in refinements to the preliminary list, in the process of: which 
some occupations and areas may be deleted and others, for which the early 
statistical evidence was less conclusive, may be added. 


‘LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES — MALE 


August 1, 1951 


..Vacan- Appli- Vacan- Appli- 
cies . cations cies = cations 
Area Listed. Listed Area Listed Listed 
: Engineers 
SOG » oere.n,t00 L a Port Arthur.... Te oo 
Draftsmen 
GOL OL se s-e ees 44 at Port Arthur. ss. 8 bs 
Hamilton..... 16 9 


Sales Personnel 


Hamilton. e@ecson 103 64 London. eoese20000 65 23 


Farm Hands 


Charlottetown 29 Ingersoll....e. oh 
Barric«ssecse ce London.sescceee 62 
Brampton. seo 56 - Ottawas...ecee. Al 
Goderich. oe. ee - Renfrew....eeco 34 


wd 
B RWW 


SIMCOC. ce cowcse 
Brandon..secece 
GMIEEAT Yc s < s5'4 0 
Lethbridge..... 


PEG Ih pps Oe 


De GhUY St. .oss.5 6 
Campbellton.... 
Corner Brook... 
Edmandston..ooc 
Fredericton. ..i 
OLA LOS a /s% o1c.c.0 6 
Moncton, sisecke 
SUBSEOEXGS os ececo 
Chandler (1)... 
Chicoutimi..... 
La TUGUCS a's. sb6 
Megantic...e.c. 
Quebec... seccecc 
Rimouski....ce. 
St. Georges de 

Beaucesooccce 


Ottawaccoccovac 


Blairmoreéooooce 
Sherbrooke ooo. 


Liverpool. .cooe 
New Glasgow.... 


(1) 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan-° Appli- 
cies cations 
Listed Listed 


52 


43 


64 
Ma 


4 
30 


chinists, 


Area 


Farm Hands (Goncl'd) 


4 
10 
10 
a7 


Moose JaWoeseeoce 
MOGIMMs x45 soe 6 < 
OM UOl 6 o6:0 ars 
WELCH s delve se cs 


e¢eo0 


Food & Tobacco Workers 


< 


Loggers & Bushmen 


Sherbrooke...... 
Three Rivers.... 
CB ga BI ae en 
Victoriaville... 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed 


345 
297 
218 
200 


Kapuskasing.....1,176 


Kirkland Lake... 
Pembroke..cscece 


Sault Ste. Marie 


SUaDULY ss ssh cose 
Timmins.... 
Fort William.... 
BONOTGAs vss obAls o's 


e@eoeoed0 


Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 


2 


Cabinetmakers & Other Woodworkers 


5 


4 


Prince George.... 


BURR os ners 


Toolmakers & Die Setters 


Montrea@l....e.cc. 
WUORGEGs os.asese es 


Includes Gaspe and New Richmond areas. 


185 


Port Arthur.....2,785 
Winnipeg.....s.. 


81 


284 
v2) 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


be 
PenNnVtrwoRrPrPaROH 


et 
Wo 


62 


SOrGlvesssiae es 
Brampton. occece 
Fort Erie. ces.s 
GEG Ss ae sve:s so hs 
Hamilton.....e- 
OPI AVAS ss dita sve 
Ottawa.crcccece 


New Glasgow..o. 
Sherbrooke. ..o. 
Sorel. ssn siccse 
GElbs sec e seweise 


Montrealecocoe. 
Quebec. .cccsess 
St. JEaneccoece 
Peterborough. . o 
BALULE sss cea ee es 


New Glasgow.... 
Hamilton..cocce 


BOT GL clciese o-sloretets 
Hamilton.sseces 
Ingersoll....oe 


Ma tane s\. sss secs 
DOLG1 a cuei nis «0 
Collingwood...» 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- 
cies 


Listed 


Machinists, Toolmakers & Die Setters (Concl'd) 


54 
5 
6 

17 

64 
2 

15 


28 
19 


Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies 
Listed Area Listed 


S 


St. Catharines... 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
TorontOss.ccssccec 
Weston..cecccccse 


Windsors. 2ica.c eh ° 


Fort William..... 
Winnipeg..cecocce 


Machine Shop Workers 


i 
2 
2 


Ori AVG siicdves > eo 
Peterborough. o.oo 
Westonocccccccsco 


Sheet Metal Workers 


21 
y) 


R 
z= 


z 
9 


Weston.ceccoecoce 
Edmontone.ccecoe 
Winnipeg.ccocces 
Victorias... «sas 


Foundry Workers 


St. Catharines... 
Port Arthur..... 


Structural Iron & Steel Workers 


2 
y) 


Oriiitvaeon euake 
Welland. o.oscce.c 
Victoriasccosscs 


Welders & Flame Cutters 


1 
3 


Hamer tons cso ccs 
Welland... cscace 


10 
111 


a es 
28 


O OW 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


Om rN 


rorw 


WH 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont!d) 


Vacan- 
cies 
Area 
Liverpool...» 9 


St. MOAN « «'< 60-5 10 


Westonoococccec 96 


Mit COscn's bs.6 6 6 
Asbestos...... 16 
Rouyn. so Shes eet Sh 
Wal diOr.t8... 29 
Kirkland Lake. 86 
SUADUTYcccerce 4% 
Port Arthur... 26 
Blairmore..... 94 
Drumheller.... en 


Campbellton... 17 
Fredericton... 6 
HaATi Tex. ee 43 


Newcastle..... 555 


DA TMOUGs s sae e 37 
St. Joseph d'Alma96 
North Bay.c.c. 37 
Pembroke... ... °° 17 
BOTTA anes ek sock! 
Sault Ste. Marie 23 
madbury.. 62.5%. 33 
Fimmine.«deo.+ .. 34 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed Listed 


bese Graph, 


Area 


Electricians 


Edmonton..ceceoceo 
Wieborias =. .seess 


Aircraft Workers 


Miners 


Lethbridge. ..coos 
Winnipeg....coee 
Yellowknife..... 
Courtenay. seooee 
BL SOT cites wi wie ts e's 
rey be {o> ne 
Vancouver..ceces 
Whitehorse..ooeo 


Bricklayers & Tile Setters 


OOP AAWNDND + 


Moncton. «sscccece 
Pembroke ooeccoc: 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Carpenters 


Wes tony. a es o> ocx 
EATING 2 os cree u's 
Flin: Flogd, figs 
Lethbridge ..cecce 
Moose JaWoeccoeo 
Me LSOlwaG ses +66 
THe Pass. PAR. 4s 
Whitehorse...... 


Painters, Construction & Maintenance 


Valleyfield... 12 


5 


Pr aMiNg cidies «bcs « 


Vacan- 
cies 


Listed 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


tri nnrrew 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Area 


La Tuque....c.cee 
Bt AIOE «sec eee se 


POUONGO 5 s-0's.ae.0 5.6.5 


MAGGNC sis0 s's0 0 06 0's 


Matane€....ccercecos 
Kirkland Lake.... 


Matan@..cccess cece 
Montreal. .crcccoce 
Hawkesbury..oceee 
GIMCOC sa. ccnseseee 
~ Toronto..cecocoece 
TYENGON ccs seicces 


Fredericton..coes. 
Calgaryeoceoccccce 


6 
6 


Vacan= Appli- 
cies cations 
Listed Listed 


Area 


Plumbers & Steam Fitters 


1 
x 


BOTT LCs viciwie.s oe 6s 


Taxi, Truck & Tractor Drivers 


174 


19 


90 


Cranemen & Shovelmen 


Kirkland Lake.... 


Blasters, Powdermen & Drillers 


22 
13 


2 
4 


Sault Ste. Marie. 
PLING. oc cece ck 


Automobile Mechanics & Repairmen 


a9 
114 
12 
40 


Pee 


11 


3 
12 
2 
u 
10 


. Lethbridge..... 


BrandoOMececedscoss 
Calgary..ccecoees 
BGMONGON «0 sa.ceisice 


Regina. .cccccceee 


Winnipeg..scccrscoe. 


Maintenance & Service-Repairmen 


8 
16 


1 
t. 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS IN 


Joliette @eeeeoeeoee8@ 
La Tuque..ccccooe 
Pembroke @eeoeode ee? 


Winnipegoccecesee 


Lumber & Lumber Products 


203 
256 
32 


3 
6 


5 


"4, BABON oss cas pate He 


KamloopS...ecces 
Prince George... 


10 


(a! 


24 
33 
46 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


NYNrMwWNWY I 


te) 


Ow 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations cies cations 
A&rea Listed Listed . Area Listed Listed 
Pulp, Paper & Paper Goods 
Vancouver...... eae Ley 23 
Metalworking 
BUGMUL Vs esas uss) gl 1 Edmonton...csses Be 2 
Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 
JOLLCttE. cccccce 53 2 TODORCOs ein cada pag 31 
Megantic...ccec. 30 = Port Arthur..... a9 5 
GUADUFY. oo s/s v.02 46 4 “ 
Mining 
Velo d'Or... suse 95 3 PIS Pon. Seecs 21 1 
UCL 9 a T1l4 a Port acthurecss: 20 2 
Timmins.. oeeeeed 4g 7 Yellowknife..osc 60 = 
Blairmore...see. 199 - Vancouveroccocce 30 7 
IVA OR teuters s6 & 5 one 32 Bi Whitehorse...... 72 nod 
Construction 

Moncteh.cs.cseess ? 8 37. OGCENS. suites cous 68 18 
£e8, THGUG csc ecces 52 24 er: ee 30 9 
POUVTLS o'b's6 yo p.sit eK 17 IG SOs on: sare Wisse 19 2 
Valleyfield..... 76 50 Edmonton....se0. 293 58 
iW ose rene epaemaley 45) 6 Lethbridge...... 22 23 
Brampton..c-ccoee. 61 34 Moose Jaw....... 110 21 
PGB « ogc tases +.) eis 30 BGR IE 6 stektiais's axes 47 i 
PA ln se 54.5 @ 65.0 49 20 
NGPG BAY oe sary op 8 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES 


AUGUST |, 1951 


ee 


In addition to the occupational shortages in 
the foregoing table, there were, at Aug. l, 
surpluses of skills in the same and other 
areas. The following commentary and table 

are designed to locate and indicate the 

causes of these surpluses. 


The changes in local manpower surpluses during July reflected 
the changes in the economy. On the one hand, the rising level gf summer 
activities reduced surpluses of seasonal workers, except in British Col- 
umbia where dry weather severely curtailed logging operations. On the 
other hand, the halting pace of consumer goods industries created sur- 
pluses of some occupational groups in an increasing number of areas. 


The net result was a slight increase in the number of areas in 
which surpluses occurred. Decreases in Quebec and the Maritimes were 
more than offset by increases in British Columbia and Ontario. Only one 
area in the Prairie region is listed. 


Further lay-offs and short time work, partly seasonal in nature, 
in furniture, household appliance, textile and automobile plants were re- 
flected in more widespread surpluses of skilled and unskilled primary and 
secondary textile workers, cabinet makers and metal working skills in 
Ontario and Quebec. Employment in an increasing number of supplier firms 
has been affected by reduced production schedules in the hard goods indus- 
tries. . 


There is, however, evidence to suggest that a good many of those 
laid off indefinitely have found other jobs. In Windsor, where automobile 
production cutbacks have been heaviest, over 2,000 workers were laid off 
during June and July, but during this period the number of auto workers 
registered with N.E.S. increased only 52 (from 193 to 245) and the total 
number of unplaced applicants in the area rose but 158. It is evident that 
many of those released have found work in other industries, most likely in 
farming and construction, or have moved to other industrial centres. 


The steady upswing of seasonal activities was accompanied by the 
removal of seamen and farm hands from the list of surpluses, and a substan- 
tial reduction in the number of surplus construction skills, notably in St. 
John's, Newfoundland. But, owing to the seasonal drop in port activity, 
there were still over 1,000 longshoremen unemployed in the Maritmes and in 
British Columbia the extended drought caused severe unemployment in many 
occupations, particularly in those connected with the lumber industry. It 
will be noted that almost all surpluses of loggers, sawmill workers and un- 
skilled lumber workers are in the Pacific region. 
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BEBUEY Se 6 6 sss «xs 
St. Jerome...... 
Shawinigan Falls 


Montreal. ...s6.. 


Grand* Falls..." 
Chilliwack..ccoc 
Courtenay....coce 


Courtenay...ccce 
DUNCAHS. ¢os 06 ee 


Kitchener= 
Waterloo. e©eoo00 


Montreal..cccece 
Dena WA iy: 
Montreal...c.coce 


New Glasgow..... 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES — MALE 


August 1, 1951 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


82 
29 
34 


D979 


40 
189 
256 


Sawmills & Planing Mill Workers 


59 
32 


LL? 


126 


Aa) 


73 


Primary Textile Workers 


Sherbrooke........ 60 
Wealleyriold.scs ss. 47 
Victoriaville..... 36 


secondary Textile Workers 


TOPONGO ss 6s icsess0 480 


Loggers & Bushmen 


DUNCAN. +sscetets . + 2OG 
NANAIMO. <ceccddcce 568 
New Westminster... 196 


HANSIMO. soo Seeba se He 
New Westminster... 77 


Cabinetmakers & Woodworkers 


Owen Sound.ccsccc. 34 


Boot & Shoe Workers 


Quebec.. 


Foundry Workers 


Electricians 


Miners 


wv 
esoooeoo0e0e0 84 


Carleton Place... 27 
Prosecoub: «cess sc. SE Oe 


Port Alberni..... 148 
Vancouver.cesseee 428 
Wievoriav. + ccs oee., 06 


Vancouver.cescees 1 


Shawinigan Falls. 32 


—seGGu 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled (Concl'd) 


Gorner Brook...o. 
St. John's... s200 
Charlottetown... 
Summerside...-..oc 
New Glasgow. .eece 
Sydney..ccccccece 


Montrealocceccece 


Chilliwack...coce 


Kelown&..cccccceccn 


Sherbrooksé..ccoce 
Three Rivers. .eoece 


Owen Sound.cec-oe 
Chilliwack...ccce 
Courtenay. .o.c.ece 
DunCaNeccccoeeccce 


Thetford Mines... 


i 


Montreal .....ceccee 
Brantford..ccocce 


New Glasgow..eoe. 


113 


28 


Textiles (Primary & Secondary) 


90 
53 


192 
46 


Carpenters 


Steer wonirecs es cr Seem eD 
Montreal soon sede ke 
MUCKEC sete cceces (Oo 
ROUyi: 3.0 esc cerenee | 
Shawinigan Falls.. 34 
ne is 2: Pe ee ae 


Plumbers & Steam Fitters 


Cranemen & Shovelmen 


Duncan..ccececssee 86 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Food & Tobacco Products 


Valleyfield....02. 39 


Lumber 
Wareimocs soe. ccelaw ool 


New Westminster... 239 
Port Alberni...co. 85 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


Metalworking 


London.s2...2.-.- 131 
Smiths Falls...... 27 


Transportation Equipment Mfg. 


a7 


Chatham...... cee ae 


Winnipeg. ..o-.-eec 
Chilliwack. .:-... 
Nansimo.cscescocces 
New Westminster.» 
Vancouver ooescces 
Victoria....ccces 


Nanaimo. .coccerscce 


Victoriaville.... 


dea 
Lye, 
39 
192 
588 
69 


87 


Vancouver..secceoe 463 


Victoria. .cecsene 


109 


Drummondville.... 130 


TorantO..cceccees 
Welland....cccece 
Windsor sso. 23.0% A 


216 
53 


258 


Unskilled Occupations (Conel'd) 
Extraction of Minerals 


New Glasgow..ceo.- 49 


Construction 


Sty John's... .;.. 30140 Montreal....cccoo. LOD Prince Albert..... 40 
Charlottetown..... 26 Shawinigan Falls.. 39 Saskatoon....-co- 76 
Hatifaxsot .i..3a0¢ 101 Three Rivers...... 57 HANGING vines oa wee oO 
BYANGY 055 8584.0. ewe BL ESC QOEG o.0.0s..n0.0boe 20D New Westminster.. 93 
Asbestos...s.2.e. 42 Welland ....cseshee (39 Vancouver...seees 305 
CHicoutibl.3....+ 103 ~ . Bindgor.......h- < 135 Vittoria. .ss.esee 2 
Jonquiere......6. 26 Winnipeg. : 275. .6.<°941 


Longshoremen 


St. John's.4.4%'s- 271 Saint JORN SS 20558 464 Thetford Mines... 23 
Halifax: )..iFes5.. 424 Quebec.+.s90¢..555"123 New Westminster.. 96 


. The above table lists the areas in which there were at August 1, 
excesses of applications over vacancies for malé workers is skilled, 
semi=skilled and unskilled occupations. The basis on which the table was 
built up is as follows: 


If the number of wage and The area was listed if 


Salary workers in the area the excess of applica- 
is tions over vacancies was 
over 100,000 100 or more 
50,000 to 100,000 75 or more 
25,000 to 50,000 50 or more 
under 25,000 25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including reports from local Employment Service Offices. Clerical and 
service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded because they are not specific (e.g. FereRens apprent- 
ices, other unskilled workers). 


It should be emphasized that the figure following the area in 
each occupational group in the excess of job applications over vacancies 
and not the total number of applications. There is, therefore, no indi- 
cation of the total number of either applications or vacancies. However, 
in most instances the number of vacancies is negligible, and in only a 
few cases does it exceed 50. 


ese 


CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 


| papas By js 2 | Percentage Change 


. From From To pare 
Previ- | Same /jFrom Same ~ 
Item Date Amount ag Month? WPeniod 
Month Last Yr jLast Year 
Manpower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S. | Aug. 26012129 ,967 ‘s 7.0 {liek =30 .2 
Per cent of labour force..........; Auge 2 ne ZolX! Seek = 
Per cent of paid WOPKOrsS.cccccescc 2 3e5 3 8x} 4.6x =. 
Live Claims for benefit, U.I.C......| 1 83,889 LAs. 9 
Per cent of insured population.... | 1 3.0 3 3 
Per cent of live applications 
FOr SEP LOVMON tories owas oe ees et leon oak 64.5 1 8 
Amount of benefit payments ($000)... | 3,428 ie 


Index of employment (1939 = 100)....| 179 4 


immigration. +. .2i.jarcst Gets ae 20 5254 


Earnings and Income 
Total labour income ($000,000).....0.] 


April 769° 1 Leo as 
Average weekly salaries & wages.....}j June l $49525 Vit EOD 1+ 
Average hourly wages (mfg.).....----}| June l $ Vole. [44.155 f+ 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.).| June 1 Al 8%. = el 7 fo 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)...2.oe00} dune l $48.40 Jo 0.2 |+ 
Cost-of-living index (av.1935-39=100)} 1 187.6 |+ 1.9 {+ 
Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1946=100) 1 108.8 "RA + 


industrial Production 
Total (Av. 1935-39 = 100) ...ceceeees 
Manufacturing Index... «pice sese es octsls 0 | 
MUP ADL SS. . sos gues sowclels ee se sae or 
Non=-Durables...cccssccccssccccccos | 


220 .8 
229 03 
285.04 
196.6 


Industrial Relations | 
Strikes and lockouts lost....<..sccc. 


| 119,423 


(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous month and 
for the same month last year. 
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By the latter part of September, it was clear that the manpower 
shortages which had been anticipated earlier in the year were not likely 
to develop, at least until the summer of 1952. In addition to a heavy 
volume of immigration, a substantial natural increment to the labour force, 
and an increase in the rate of labour force participation by female workers, 
a number of other changes have offset many of the shortages that showed 
Signs of developing in various parts of the country. 


On the demand side, the production of defence goods only now is 
beginning to become substantial. According to present plans, it will not 
likely be until the middle of 1952 before production schedules, and conse- 
quent manpower needs, reach their peak. Even then, labour needs will be 
confined to certain specific industries. Meanwhile, labour needs in other 
industries have slackened, partly due to the natural reaction from the high 
levels of production reached early in 1951 in anticipation of material shor- 
tages and higher prices, and partly due to the effects of federal government 
credit and taxation policies, 


The reduction of employment in many firms producing consumer 
durable goods, textiles and leather, as well as employment dislocations in 
British Columbia as a result of the prolonged dry spell, have released 
thousands of workers whose services were utilized in other fields where the 
need was urgent. In addition, the impending seasonal slackening in farming 
and construction activity will release a substantial volume of manpower. 
Associated with such shifts of employment, however, have been many problems 
of labour mobility. Consequently, pockets of unemployment, paralleled by 
areas of labour shortage, are quite noticeable. 


An illustration of some of the employment problems now occurring 
is given by recent developments at Windsor. On July 1, unemployment in 
Windsor was not unreasonably heavy, although 260 persons had been laid off 
by Ford and some 300 to 400 by Chrysler, prior to this date. After the 
lst of July, Ford embarked on a series of lay-offs, 600 persons on July 6, 
860 on July 31 and finally, 1,778 on August 31, making a total of about 
3,500 persons laid off for an indefinite period. In addition, about 600 
persons were laid off by automobile parts suppliers. 


On the other hand, during the summer months, Chrysler slowly re- 
hired some of its laid off personnel, while agriculture and construction 
absorbed many of the workers released as a result of Ford cut-backs. As a 
result, the list of total job applications at the Windsor National Employ - 
ment Service office increased by only 2,600 persons from July 1 to September 
27, although over 4,000 people had been released. It is possible, of course, 
that many workers of low seniority rating may have left the area permanently. 
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On the Ist of October, Chrysler Corporation announced a lay-off of 
about 800 persons and, although this was not as severe as previously antici- 
pated, it means that there will be about 1,000 persons (including those from 
parts suppliers) added to the unemployment roll. In addition, there are 
signs that these primary lay-offs are resulting in some secondary unemployment 
in the trade and service industries, although this is not too pronounced as 
yet. 


Unemployment in Windsor may be expected to mount further during the 
approach of winter. Some depletion of office staff at Ford and Chrysler can 
be expected, although part of the slack may be taken up by new work arising 
from export and other orders. The seasonal cut-back of employment in agricul- 
ture and construction will add to the number of unemployed. Finally, a further 
impact, will doubtless be felt on the Windsor economy, as a result of present. 
unemployment having an unfavourable effect on industries serving the local 
market, 


The situation in Windsor has been eased to some extent by the joint 
efforts of government, industry, and organized labour. National Employment 
Service officers are making earnest efforts to re=locate laid-off workers and 
some success has been achieved. In addition, the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion has reviewed its program to ascertain if some contracts can be sent to 
Windsor plants. That this has been a fruitful approach is evinced by the 
Canadair contract that was secured by Ford, which will furnish work for as 
many as 1,000 men in the fabrication of aircraft wings. 


More important, for the present at least, is the increase of export 
orders which Windsor automobile companies have secured. In the case of Ford, 
an increase of exports has enabled the plant to return to a 5-day week with 
its present work force. In the case of Chrysler, it has meant a lay-off of 
800 men which, while serious, is considerably lighter than the earlier esti- 
mate of approximately 1,400. 


On the whole, it appears that unemployment may continue high in 
Windsor throughout the winter months. It now appears, however, that defence 
orders will strengthen the employment picture by next spring, at which time 
the vehicle market should be more stable. 


Another case in point is the employment situation in British Columbia 
as it has developed. Early in the year, prospects of fairly general manpower 
shortages were based largely on the anticipated needs of the Alcan hydro project, 
the extensive developments in base metals mining and refining (including the 
$60-million Consolidated Mining & Smelting project at Trail), a number of hydro 
developments in the lower mainland and on Vancouver Island, and record levels 
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of activity in the woods. The total value of construction contracts awarded 
in British Columbia in the first eight months of this year was more than six 
times the total for the same period of 1950. The tremendous volume of new 
engineering construction, much of which will not be completed for another 
two or three years, has far more than offset the decline in home building 
that has taken place, especially in the Vancouver area, With the return of 
Great Britain as a major market for British Columbia lumber, orders for 
lumber have reached record levels; while strong world demand for newsprint 
and base metals has been sustained and expanded. 


At the end of June, there was less unemployment in British Columbia 
than at the same time in any year Since 1947. By the end of August, prolonged 
forest closure due to fire hazard had deprived 12,000 to 15,000 forestry wor- 
kers of employment temporarily. With coastal and lower mainland logging 
operations suspended, many sawmills shut down and others went on part-time. 
The workers thus released were available, at least for the moment, to the 
booming construction and base metals industries. 


As a result of these conditions, there have been labour surpluses 
rather than shortages in most parts of the Pacific Region, particularly among 
logging, woodworking and construction skills, woods and construction unskilled 
labour. Slight shortages of metal workers, mining and shipbuilding skills 
developed at scattered points, but these have not become acute. 


Now, while forestry work is being resumed as rapidly as possible, 
in an effort to make up for the production time lost during the summer, the 
short time left in the logging season makes it unlikely that all woods workers 
who were inactive will be re-employed. As well, construction activity will be 
slackening shortly, and agriculture, which provided less harvest employment 
than usual this year, soon will be seasonally quiet. Thus, the winter outlook 
is for a fairly high level of unemployment in the Pacific Region—largely con- 
centrated, as usual, in Vancouver and adjacent areas. Further, many workers 
will have depleted or exhausted their unemployment insurance entitlements 
during the summer lay-offs and may have difficulty in re-establishing their 
claims before the active season is over. In this case, however, supplementary 
unemployment insurance benefits will be available from January 1 to March 31. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN EDMONTON 


Edmonton is one of several cities that merit particular atten- | 
tion owing to the rapid expansion that has taken place in the post-war 
period. Since the discovery of oil in 1947, population has grown from 
113,000 to 160,000 and employment has increased by 50 per cent. More re- 
cently, the opening of three refineries and the establishment of a chemi- 
cal industry manufacturing acetic acid, acetic anhydride and other oxida- 
tion products not previously produced in Canada are evidence that indus- 
trialization and employment growth will continue. It is of interest then 
to examine certain developments in the Edmonton labour market, (1 


The labour market area covers the northern half of the province, 
and contains close to half a million people. The breakdown of the labour 
force, estimated at 170,000, is given in the following table, and shows a 
heavy dependence on agriculture, a dependence that is more marked in the 
area outside Edmonton. If the population of the city were excluded from 
the table, it would show two-thirds of the labour force in agriculture. 
Outside Edmonton, less than one-sixth of the labour force live in urban 
centres, engaged almost entirely in supplying and servicing the farm popu- 
lation. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION, EDMONTON AREA LABOUR FORCE 


Agriculture.......sscccccsscocsscooess 36 per cent 
PADI OAS wiih c's wis a's 5 o's eG Fe ale Sioa hielo a ae 9 per cent 
Forestry, Fishing & Trapping.......... 1 per cent 
Manvfactuning edi SoGidd + 6 eB See Oa's od BRE 8 per cent 
COBBLTUOLLON sods san -Seaewecaeakite nore 6 per cent 
Transportation, Communication, 

HnG Storace.os.cara tetavewewde asus 8 per cent 
POL LG Tt) LGA CG a «i» 5 oi wien a t'm 6 am «4 no 1 per cent 
SEAGG s wcll sCae ml f temman Cots f oidd cat of o.8 10 per cent 
BANGUCO rue nore 0s ote aint: ahs crmad came ¢ 2 per cent 
BGLVIUCG sr acws > 00 ¢ = feds tho hina catia: ant ck 19 per cent 


The level of farm income has a considerable influence on employ- 
ment because the major proportion of the population is engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. Last year, for example, income from the sale of farm pro- 
ducts was five times the value of crude oil production. Moreover, while 


(1) Because it is the only large city in northern Alberta, Edmonton has 
traditionally been the distribution point for manpower and supplies. 
It is still true that the economic conditions of this wider area have 
a pronounced influence on employment and unemployment in Edmonton. 
This article, therefore, attempts to deal with the area in which the 
employment pattern and developments have a major influence on, and are 
influenced by, employment conditions in Edmonton. 


only a small part of the income from crude oil is reflected in employment, 
almost all the farm income flows into the area and so affects employment 
directly. A good year means more men employed harvesting and transporting 
the crop, while trade and service employment benefits from the increased 
spending power of farmers. 


The level of unemployment is particularly sensitive to changes in 
farm income. A poor crop year means not only fewer employment opportunities, 
but also a greater number of farmers seeking off-season work to supplement 
their incomes, Last winter provided an example of this type of situation. 
Alberta's farm cash income in 1950 was 20 per cent less than that of the 
previous year, owing chiefly to a drop of $93,000,000 in income from grains 
(including participation payments). The proportional drop in income was 
probably greater in northern Alberta since frost damage in that area was 
particularly heavy, and, in addition, a considerable portion of the crop 
was left standing in the fields throughout the winter, owing to the delay 
in harvesting. 


The full effect of the lower level of farm income on unemploy= 
ment in the area was cushioned by the rising level of activity in other 
industries. Nevertheless, there was a noticeable drop in service employ- 
ment, retail trade slackened off, and the level of job applications at 
the National Employment Service office in Edmonton approached 7,000 in 
February, a ten per cent increase over the previous bad year. In almost(2) 
every other city in Canada job applications were far below the previous 
year's level, The number of farmers and farm help seeking ph et work 
in the mines and forests was noticeably larger. 


As in other primary producing areas, seasonal movements is an 
important part of the employment picture. The number of workers seeking 
winter work depends largely on the crop, but on the average about 25 per 
cent of farm labourers move into other work each fall. Train crews, con- 
struction workers, railway and highway maintenance workers are some of the 
other occupational groups that seek alternative winter employment. A large 
number of workers are absorbed by the 1,200 sawmills of the Edmonton area, 
but each year hundreds find employment in logging camps and mines in Bri- 
tish Columbia, the Yukon and the Lakehead district. Arranging the transfer 
of workers plays a much larger part in the operations of the Edmonton Na- 
tional Employment Office than in other offices of comparable size. It is 
in this phase of employment that conditions in seasonal industries outside 
Alberta impinge on the Edmonton labour market. 


Employment in the city of Edmonton itself is reasonably stable. 
As indicated-in the accompanying chart, the largest part of its working 
force is engaged in trade and service industries. Until recent years, 


(2) The exceptions were all in Saskatchewan, where a greater dependence 
on income from grain had an even greater effect on the level of un- 
employment. 


manufacturing employment has been small in comparison with eastern manu- 
facturing centres; the bulk of it has been in meat packing, with the 
manufacture of clothing and wood products employing smaller numbers. 
Other activities cause relatively little variation in employment. The 
city is a division point for three railways, the seat of the Provincial 
Government and a base for airlines serving the north and the Orient. 
These activites have had, in the past, a stabilizing influence. In sum, 
the employment pattern is about the same as that of other Prairie cities, 
but its contribution to seasonal movements or of workers is small in com- 
parison with the total numbers involved in the area. 


The establishment of the oil industry has been of great import- 
ance to Alberta and to the city. To the province, it*is a much needed 
diversification in what has been a predominantly agricultural economy. 
To the city, it means more jobs, not only in the new industries based 
on oil and natural gas, but also in trade and service, and in the con- 
struction of new plants, office buildings and homes for a rapidly expand- 
ing urban population. 


Since 1947, output has expanded steadily, limited only by the 
lack of cheap transportation to eastern markets. With the additional 
outlet provided by the Edmonton-Superior pipeline, production doubled 
between April and May, and is currently running at close to 150,000 
barrels daily. Total output during 1950 was 27,000,000 barrels, valued 
at $81,000,000, This might reasonably be expected to increase to at 
least $120,000,000 during the current year. 


There is, however, little direct relation between the value of 
crude petroleum and employment in the area in. which it is mined. Indi- 
rectly, of course, benefits accrue from the revenue that the Provincial 
Government receives from royalties, rentals and the purchase price of 
leases, which in the 1949-50 fiscal year amounted to $32,000,000, but 
relatively few workers are employed at producing wells. Out of a total 
of some 15,000 in the crude phase of the industry, less than 2,000 are 
needed to control existing wells and pipelines, while 8,300 are engaged 
in geophysical and drilling work. It is evident that a continuing high 
level of employment in the industry depends chiefly on the maintenance 
of exploration and developmental work. 


The intensity of exploration, in turn, depends upon market 
demand for oil and gas. Before this year, the market area for Alberta 
oil was virtually restricted to the Prairie Provinces because of trans- 
portation costs. The new pipeline has allowed an increase in production 
that will average at least 50 per cent over last year's, but this is 
still less than the capacity output of existing wells. Nevertheless, 
the industry is supplying less than half of the total Canadian consump- 
tion, not to mention potential markets in the United States, and although 
there are marketing difficulties, these can be overcome in time. Facili- 
ties now under consideration for increasing the output from the oil fields 
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include the installation of additional pumping stations in the existing 
pipeline and the construction of a pipeline to the west coast. 


In addition, there is continual pressure to expand natural 
gas reserves for export to other parts of Canada and to the United States, 
and for the growing number of industries in the area to make use of gas 
either as fuel or for its chemical properties. The refusal of the pro- 
vincial government to allow the export of natural gas until it is estab- 
lished that there is enough for domestic use has spurred the search for 
additional gas reserves, At the same time, domestic requirements have 
been boosted by the needs of the Canadian Chemical Company and other in- 
dustries. 


The strong market for petroleum and the increasing commercial 
importance of natural gas indicate that the demand for workers in the 
exploration phase will not slacken in the near future. Moreover, the 
manufacturing industries using these raw materials are, in themselves, 
a potential source of increasing employment opportunities. The comple- 
tion of work on three petroleum refineries has created permanent jobs 
for 350 workers. A plant that may be established near Edmonton for re- 
fining base metal ores from Lynn Lake, Manitoba, will probably employ 
275 men, and another 700 will be needed to operate the $58,000,000 
Canadian Chemical Company plant now under construction. It is expected 
that these industries will attract a number of subsidiary manufacturing 
plants. 


Since the major projects will not be completed until 1953, the 
impact of these and other developments now and in the immediate future 
will fall largely on the construction industry, which already has expand- 
ed to two and a half times its 1947 size to meet the growing volume of 
industrial, residential, civic and (lately) defence construction. Invest- 
ment statistics for Edmonton are not available, but total value of invest= 
ment in Alberta for construction in 1951 is expected to be more than twice 
that of either Saskatchewan or Manitoba, and it is probable that the largest 
part is taking place in the Edmonton area. Edmonton is one of the few Can- 
adian cities in which there is a greater number of houses under construction 
this year than last. The number of residential starts in the first six 
months of this year was greater than Winnipeg, a city with a population 
half again as large. 


The defence program is another main source of construction em- 
ployment. The largest projects are an air force station just outside 
Edmonton, an army camp at Wainwright, and the bombing and gunnery range 
about 175 miles north-east of Edmonton. At the end of July, total con- 
tracts let under the adminstration of Defence Construction Limited amounted 
to $10 million, of which work valued at $8.5 million was still in progress. 


Coal mining operations in the area are small in relation to other 
activities, employing on the average about 1 per cent of the labour force. 
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They are important, nevertheless, because of the specialized nature of 
the work and the relative immobility of coal miners. The rise of the 
oil industry in the past few years has made the future of coal mining 
somewhat uncertain. The conversion of locomotives to the use of oil and 
the increasing use of oil and gas in home heating have cut into the mar= 
ket for coal, and the progressive mechanization within the coal mining 
industry has had an additional depressing effect on employment. However, 
this same mechanization has strengthened the competitive position of the 
industry, and the continued industrial expansion of the West may well 
sustain coal output and employment even if the industry continues to de- 
cline in importance relative to petroleum. 


The foregoing developments indicate that, making allowance for 
seasonal influences, labour demand in the Edmonton area will remain strong 
for some time to come. Exploration activities in the petroleum industries 
are expected to continue at higher levels than last year. The large vol- 
ume of industrial and defence construction now under way will continue well 
into 1952. The growing volume of trade, service and finance activities in 
the city is steadily creating new job opportunities. 


The manpower needs of industry and construction have been m > 
until now by migration, chiefly from the farming areas of Alberts and 
Saskatchewan. This movement has created some shortages of *.. GOURD, 
which have been met by the increasing flow of immigrants fron hurope and 
greater mechanization of farm work. As the area industrializes, man~ 
power will be drawn from the same sources; ti.s farm labour force is large, 
and experience has shown that industry can easil, attract workers from 
agriculture when they are needed. 


The new industrialization probably will not greatly alter the 
seasonal pattern of employment, at least in the immediate future. The 
increase in non~seasonal employment is small when compared with the total 
labour force of the area. Moreover, the larger numbers employed in con- 
struction tend to accentuate the seasonal decline in winter. 


Currently, the labour market is tight. Total job applications 
listed with the National Employment Service are less than two per cent of 
the area labour force, and job vacancies far exceed the number of quali- 
fied applicants. This situation probably will continue until late fall, 
when the completion of the harvest releases farm workers at the same time 
that the colder weather curtails construction. Some of these workers will 
be absorbed by the expansion of base metal and logging operations in Bri- 
tish Columbia, which probably will provide more winter employment than 
usual, Participation payments to farmers for previous grain crops will 
exceed the high level of 1949, and together with the possible record in- 
come from this year's crop, will bolster the general level of business 
activity during the winter months. 


SMALLER PROJECTS SUSTAIN EMPLOYMENT EXPANSION 
DUE TO NEW MANUFACTURING INVESTMENT 


While capital investment in 1951 has been proceeding at record 
levels, the number of new jobs created by the consequent industrial ex- 
pansion in manufacturing this year has not been growing at the same rate. 
It is estimated that new jobs in 1951 now exceed the total figure for 
1950 by about 20 per cent, whereas the value of industrial contracts 
awarded at the end of seven months of 1951 exceeded the all-time record 
of 1950 by 100 per cent. 


A high proportion of the value of contracts awarded to date is 
tied up in large contracts where, in most cases, employment is low in re- 
lation to investment. Further, many of these large contracts will not be 
completed in 1951, and consequently will have no effect on manufacturing 
employment at the present time, Smaller contracts currently are the chief 
source of demand for additional manufacturing manpower insofar as 1951 in 
vestment is concerned. The value of these contracts compares favourably 
with other years. The accompanying table consists chiefly of the smaller 
projects for the third quarter of 1951. 


The high ratio of investment relative to actual employment is 
illustrated by two cases in the accompanying table. For instance, Hiram 
Walker and Sons Ltd. invested $1,500,000 in a new cereal products plant 
that will require only about 10 new men. The Donnacona Paper Co. at 
Donnacona, Quebec, undertook a $3,000,000 construction program mainly to 
increase efficiency, and consequently only about 20 men will be required. 


The defence program to date has called for relatively little 
expansion in Canadian manufacturing facilities. As is Government policy, 
most work is being handled by present capacity. Two main industries that 
are expanding are aircraft and electronics manufacturing. One such expan- 
Sion listed in the accompanying table is the Cockshutt Plow Co., Limited, 
Brantford, which built an extension to the main tractor plant to be used 
for jet engine production, and will require about 300 additional employees. 


Other industrial expansion projects resulting from defence work 
_ include a new plant being built by Dominion Magnesium Ltd. at Haley, Ont. 
This plant, to be operated by Light Alloys Ltd., of Renfrew, may employ 
up to 200 workers in the production of metals for jet engine manufacture. 
In Montreal, Canadian Aviation Electronics Ltd. completed a plant expan- 
Sion program in May and since that time have hired 125 men. An additional 
125 employees may be required before full production is reached, 
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ESTIMATED INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
AS A RESULT OF PLANT EXPANSION (1) 


Quebec 


Cap. de la 
Madeleine 


Chambly Basin 
Donnacona 
Granby 
Montreal 


Sherbrooke 


Ontario_ 
Belleville 
Brantford 
Guelph 


Toronto 


Windsor 


- Third Quarter 1951 - 
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Name of Company 


Electro Refractories 
& Abrasives Canada,Ltd. 
Norton Company 
Canadian Canners Ltd. 
Donnacona Paper Co.Ltd. 
Radio Engineering 
Products Ltd. 
Vapor Car Heating Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
The National Thread Ltd. 


Coca-Cola Ltd. 
Cockshutt Plow Co. Ltd. 
Hammond Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd. 
Addressograph-Multi-~ 
graph of Canada Ltd. 
Brantford Coach & Body 
Arthur S. Leitch Co. 
Powerlite Devices, Ltd. 
Powertronic Equip. Ltd. 
Hiram Walker & Sons,Ltd. 


Number of 
Industry New 
Employees 
Non-metallic 
Minerals 2 
Non-metallic Min. 50 
Food & Beverages 100 (2) 
Paper Products 21 


Electrical Apparatus 75 


Transportation Equip. 6 
Textile Products Abd 


Food & Beverages 30-40 
Iron & Steel Products 300 


Electrical Apparatus 25 


Miscellaneous Mfg. 16 
Transportation Equip. 6 
Iron & Steel Products {40 
Electrical Apparatus 12 
Electrical Apparatus 60 
Food & Beverages 10 
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(1) All employment information contained in the table has 
been confirmed by direct contact with the firms concerned. 


(2) Seasonal employment. 


FORD LAY-OFFS DOMINATE UNSETTLED CONSUMER 
DURABLES EMPLOYMENT PICTURE DURING AUGUST 


The lay-off picture in Canadian manufacturing industry in Aug- 
ust showed a continuation of the staff reductions in firms producing con- 
sumer durables, especially automobiles. In other industries, severe 
unemployment amongst British Columbia loggers continued, and Quebec and 
Ontario textile and leather products firms were still in a seasonal slump. 


Non-seasonal lay-offs from household appliance manufacturing 
firms remained at the same level in August as in July, but separations 
in the automotive industry were much higher in August. About 1,300 workers 
were laid off from household appliance firms in both months, whereas 2,800 
workers were released by automotive firms in August, compared to 1,800 in 
July. Since the shortage of orders hit the automotive industry in June, 
4,675 indefinite lay-offs have been reported by the National Employment 
Service, up to the end of August. 


The list of unemployed in the automotive industry in August was 
considerably increased by the release of 2,100 men by the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd. with the remaining employees being placed on a shorter work 
week. This made a total of 3,550 production workers laid off by Ford of 
Canada for an indefinite period. 


Another lay-off of a serious nature involved a 45 per cent reduc- 
tion in passenger car output by the Studebaker Co. of — Limited with 
the release of 270 men with low seniority. 


General Motors of Canada Ltd., at Oshawa, released 250 temporary 
workers in August. This company also had a one-day lay-off of 8,000 wrkers 
reportedly because of a shortage of copper. 


The Chrysler Corporation of Canada Ltd., at Windsor, reports that 
the steel quota from the U.S.A. has been reduced by 50 per cent for the last 
quarter of this year compared to the third quarter, and this situation may 
cause unemployment in September. 


Other consumer durable goods industries = washing machines, stoves, 
refrigerators, radios and other electrical appliances = separated a reported 
1,300 workers in August. The Canadian Westinghouse Co. Ltd., at Hamilton, 
released 300 workers from the appliance division; Universal Cooler Co. Ltd., 
Brantford, separated 135 workers; Moffatt's Ltd., at Weston, laid off 338 
production workers. Another large lay-off involved 146 General Steel Wares 
Ltd. employees at London, Ontario. 


The severe unemployment affecting British Columbia loggers per- 
sisted all during August, and by the end of the month, employment in saw- 
mills and planing mills also showed a marked drop. Numerous forest fires 
caused heavy damage, and several sawmills were burned out. Rains fell at 
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the end of August, and the situation started to improve; but this was 
only temporary relief of short duration. 


It is estimated that 15,000 loggers were affected by the for- 
est closure. Courtenay, B.C. centre of one of the largest logging dis- 
tricts in the province reported that the majority of district loggers 
had only six days of employment since June 20th. Nanaimo, B,C., reported 
that since Christmas of 1950, the majority of loggers had only worked ~ 
approximately 50 days, with a possible total for this year of 129. 


As in July, activity in the textile (mainly primary) and leather 
products and furniture industries was still at a relatively low level, but 
as lay-offs in these industries were largely seasonal they are not included 
in the accompanying table. Short-time in the textile industry, which was 
heavy in July, appeared to taper off in August. 


Reported Non-Seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry, August, 1951. 
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Industry Number of Number of ployment at 
Ny Plants | Workers | June 1, 1951(2) 
Iron and steel products... pal ey 179 , 200 
Transportation equipment.. 7 25824 129 ,'700 
Food and beverages.....000 1 71 117,900 
Wood, productécs hace haces t 10 558 90 ,600 
Paper productsy< sess sss ° 1 10 75,700 
Electrical apparatus....e. 9 701 66 , 400 
Non-ferrous metal products 3 76 51,450 
Non-metallic mineral | 
PROOUCLS ons vss tees dates 4 86 28, 500 
Rubber, Products.s sc ses eee 5 438 21,800 
Miscellaneous manufacturing at 30 19, 800 
PUR Or AO) ttt ees ae - - 321,200 
TOGS Los cies 52 et 1,102,250 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. 

(3) Employment in the seven industries in which no non- 
seasonal lay-offs were reported in August, 1951. 


Employment Service Activities 


The clearance facilities of the National Employment Service 
offer a valuable means of encouraging labour mobility in Canada. A 
well-organized procedure of circulating orders filed by employers and 
job applications submitted by workers has been established and tested 
over a nine~year period, three of which were under the strain of war- 
time conditions. Over 365,000 transfers have been arranged, many cov- 
ering long distances and involving workers of numerious skills. Clear- 
ance is of particular assistance in directing the seasonal labour mi- 
grations that are so essential to the functioning of the Canadian 
economy. 


This year, clearance activities have been unusally heavy at 
employment offices. In the first eight months, 19,500 men and women 
have been transferred from various parts of Ganada to meet specific 
job orders in localities outside their immediate local employment office 
areas. This number is 60 per cent higher than in the same period of 1950, 
and exceeds all other postwar years except 1947, when the number was only 
slightly greater. During that year, the Employment Service organized a 
movement of unemployed men from the Cape Breton area of Nova Scotia to 
various parts of Central Canada. 


Several factors have caused the increase in clearance activity 
this year. Basically, it is an indication of the tighter labour situa- 
tion that has resulted in more employers looking to labour supplies out- 
side their immediate vicinities. Primary industries have depended on 
clearance to a greater extent, employers in manufacturing have resorted 
to it to relieve pressing shortages in the metalworking trades and even 
banking establishments have cleared orders for workers in the clerical 
trades. Some employers were attracted to it as a means of contacting 
unemployed workers in Newfoundland. In addition, it has been used to 
supply workers for the many development projects being undertaken in the 
unpopulated parts of the country. 


The greatest volume of clearance activity is reported in the 
logging and agricultural industries, representing largely seasonal shifts. 
More than one-half of the transfers out of employment offices in 1950 were 
made in these two industries—31 per cent in agriculture and about 27 per 
cent in logging. Reports for 1951 show that while the agricultural move- 
ments this year have fallen short of last year's volume, the proportion in 
logging has increased, and that these two industries will no doubt lead all 
others in clearance activities. 


TRANSFERS OUT FROM N.E.S. OFFICES 
(first eight months) 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950: 1951 


Dispatches have been particularly heavy to various outposts. 
Many men have been sent to Whitehorse, Prince George, Prince Rupert, Ed- 
monton, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, La Tuque and other northern points. 
Recruiting has been heavy for the Labrador iron mining project. The mining 
industry, which accounted for five per cent of the transfers made in 1950, 
has shown considerably more demand activity this year. 


Some 17 per cent of the transfers made in 1950 were in the con- 
struction industry and 12 per cent were in manufacturing. This year, a 
larger proportion of the transfers being effected have been in construction, 
and about the same proportion as last year in manufacturing. Many employ- 
ers are turning to the Service to fill their skilled manpower needs. Clear- 
ance orders are on file covering a large number of occupations and are be- 
ing circulated over a wide area, many to Europe. This circulation of orders 
has long been recognized as valuable in the executive and professional 
field, where the employment market is small when confined to one local area. 
Many high-calibre persons are sought through clearance, with salaries as 
high as $10,000 a year being offered. While placements are resulting from 
these more exacting clearance orders, their volume is relatively small conm- 
pared to the more general clearance activities. One reason for this is 
that the workers are in demand in almost every area, and few in these cate- 
gories need, or are willing, to move to other areas. 
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Much of the clearance activity in construction, manufacturing 
and other industries involves transfers between adjoining areas, and does 
not represent real migrations of workers. Many transfers in manufactur- 
ing are in sawmill and food processing industries, and are of a seasonal 
nature. 


Detailed reports available for the first seven months of 1951 
show that some 600 workers were recruited from Newfoundland for employ- 
ment in other parts of Canada. Many other migrations, which have taken 
place independently of this organized movement, have helped considerably 
in alleviating the unemployment problem in that province. 


Clearance also has been and is being considered as a means of 
easing the unemployment in the Windsor area. This is but one of the in- 
stances of readjustment that have developed and May continue to develop 
as the economy shifts its production to a more direct defence effort and 
where movements of workers may be necessary to mitigate unemployment. 
There are, however, many conditions which must exist before a migration 
may occur and clearance may be used. First and foremost, there must be 
a suitable order no file for the worker to fill. The "suitable" quali- 
fication involves a good many factors, including the skills needed, wage 
offered, permanency of work, union requirements and housing available. 
At the same time, the worker has to be free and willing to move. It is 
not desirable, in most instances, for family men owning their own homes 
to have to move to localities where they must make new contacts both at 
work and socially. It would appear that, in Windsor, conditions are not 
very suitable for effective clearance operation. 


There are, however, instances where the movement of workers is 
both desirable and necessary. Clearance facilities offer the machinery 
by which this migration can most effectively be accomplished. 
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Applications: Filed x... 0s ee 36 ,000 40 ,000 33,000 
Vacanciés Notified... 3.42". s stk 27,000 30 ,000 25,000 
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Workers Transferred to Jobs. 605 605 435 
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Applications on File with K.£.S. at Sertember | 
% WAGE & % 
REGION NUMBER SALARY LABOUR a ater 

WORKERS FORCE AuG. 1, 1951 SEP per lh et Obi 
Newfoundland -2, 300 3,4 1,9 PROT ~ 4,300 
Maritimes 11, 800 3.8 2548 - 1,300 ~ -5, 000 
Quebec 34, 500 3. 4 2,4 ~ 800 ~1 1400 
Ontario 38, 800 2,8 20.2 3,.000 ~ 1, 000 
Prairie 13, 500 2.3 k. 3 ~ 8,000 - 9,000 
Pacific 26, 200 7, 4 6, 1 = 400 + 6, 200 
CANADA L200 One Oe ~ 2,800 24, 500 


Demand for manpower in the primary industries and con- 
ATLANTIC struction continued to absorb workers in all four pro- 

vinces of the Atlantic region during August, further 
reducing already depleted manpower reserves in many areas. The end of 
pulp peeling freed some workers for log cutting jobs, but many of those 
released returned to farms, took temporary construction employment, or 
registered with the National Employment Service for seasonal work in 
potato or fruit harvesting. Despite reduced potato acreage this year , 
and anticipated heavy crop loss due to blight, which has been favoured 
by continuous warm, damp weather, it is expected that P.E.I. and New 
Brunswick potato areas will require about 1,000 pickers from other parts 
of the region; but only 500-600 New Brunswick workers—about half the 
1950 number—are likely to be needed in Maine potato fields. 


Temporary uncertainty in the New England lumber market, re- 
sulting in some enforced stock-piling by Maritimes lumber dealers, does 
not appear to have been reflected in woods and milling activity. Some 
sawmills have encountered temporary shortages of logs, but the volume of 
lumber orders seems to have been maintained. Demand for pulp cutters 
throughout the region remained considerably greater than the number of 
workers available for woods work, due to the unfavourable comparison 
between working conditions in the woods and in harvesting and construc- 
tion. This year's heat and humidity have resulted in even worse than 
usual woods working conditions. 


In fishing and fish processing, conditions during August 
varied considerably between areas of the region. In New Brunswick, 
north shore landings were up and plants expected to operate for longer 
periods than had been foreseen; but sardines continued scarce in the 
Bay of Fundy, with processing plants still running on short time. Along 
the Nova Scotia south shore, herring and mackerel runs were disappoint- 
ing, failing completely in some areas, and many vessels were put up for 
annual overhaul while awaiting better fish runs. Fish packing and pro- 
cessing work along the south shore was generally much reduced, with 
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many casual workers unable to find their usual seasonal employment. In 
Newfoundland, catches were about average, but the dispute over cod prices 
between the fishermen and the fish buyers has had a depressing effect on 
the industry. 


Work stoppages interrupted iron mining in Newfoundland and coal 
mining in Cape Breton during August. All New Brunswick coal-mining opera- 
tions were fully active through the period, with qualified hand-pick 
miners still very scarce in the Minto area. There was some expansion of 
employment in coal mines around Springhill. 


Iron and steel production in Sydney also was hampered by succes- 
sive short work stoppages in August. Manufacturing industries generally 
were fully active, however, with Fredericton footwear producers returning 
to full-time operations on defence contracts and shipyards, especially in 
Saint John and Lunenburg, hiring additional workers. But there were some 
short-time working schedules and a few lay-offs in textiles and clothing 
plants, affecting mostly women. 


The level of construction activity in the region has reached 
record proportions, and suitable manpower has become increasingly scarce. 
Shortages of construction skills seem likely to persist in many localities, 
particularly the smaller ones, due to the relatively lower wages offered. 


During August, the upward trend continued in employment 
QUEBEC in Quebec base metal production, resource development 

(especially hydro), industrial construction, manufactur- 
ing for defence contracts. Crop prospects are generally very good, and, 
with logging camps opening earlier than usual, demand for farm-woods la- 
bour has been very strong. Immigration has eased considerably the short- 
age of farm help, and recruiting for organized movements of workers for 
the western harvest and for potato picking in Maine is under way. Some 
2,500 will be required for the latter; but recruiting for both movements 
is expected to be less successful than last year, due to the favourable 
employment conditions that prevail throughout the region. Tobacco workers 
are scarce in the Joliette area, while harvesters also are needed in the 
tomato-growing districts adjacent to the Montreal area. The St. Hyacinthe 
district sugar beet harvest is expected to require 300 workers, who will 
be recruited from around St. Georges de Beauce. 


The buoyancy of the entire Quebec employment picture is reflected 
in the lowest recorded level of job applications with National Employment 
Offices in the region. Throughout August, there were fewer active applica- 
tions in Quebec than in Ontario—the first time this has occurred. Al- 
though unfilled job vacancies also were fewer in Quebec than in Ontario, 
the ratio of applications to vacancies at the end of the month was slight- 
ly less than two to one for Quebec and slightly more than two to one for 
Ontario. 
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The inability of woods operators to acquire the desired volume 
of manpower indicates no chronic shortage of loggers and bushmen, but 
rather the unwillingness of farm workers to go into the woods at the pre- 
sent time. As construction activity tapers off and harvesting is com- 
pleted, it is likely that the shortage of bush workers will become much 
less acute. The end of pulp peeling and of small sawmill operations un- 
doubtedly will have released a certain number of woods workers already. 
The continuing acute shortage of experienced miners, helped somewhat by 
immigration, has led employers to seek additional workers in Europe. 


In manufacturing, short time and lay-offs continued to plague 
the textile and leather industries, due largely to lack of orders—partly 
seasonal and partly a reflection of buyers! unwillingness to incur any= 
thing but short-run, small-scale commitments—and to erratic movements in 
leather prices, The recent award of large defence contracts for footwear, 
clothing and other textile products is likely to have a stabilizing effect 
on these industries. As shipbuilding, aircraft and machinery production 
employment rises to meet increasing defence contracts, the continuing 
shortage of mtal tradesmen, especially, is due to become still more 
acute. Employers in the Montreal and Sorel areas have been seeking metal- 
workers in other regions with relatively little success. 


The predominant feature of the Ontario employment situ- 
ONTAR/O ation during August continued to be the reduction of 
output and employment in consumer durables, textiles 
and footwear manufacturing. The effects of production cutbacks were most 
apparent in the area around Windsor, where some 4,500 workers from auto- 
mobile assembly, parts and accessories plants have been laid off indefin- 
itely in the course of the past three months. Increasing manpower sup- 
plies also were apparent, however, in a number of other manufacturing 
areas of southern Ontario. 


Seasonal food processing operations in a number of areas scat- 
tered through the province already have provided jobs for several hun- 
dred men and women, and demand for large additional numbers is antici- 
pated as canning and preserving crops mature. Production .of pulp and 
paper, lumber and other building materials remained at record levels 
during August; output of primary iron and steel stepped up as a new 
blast furnace was brought into operation in Hamilton; and rising produc- 
tion schedules for machinery and machine tools, largely for defence con- 
tracts, aggravated shortages of skilled metalworkers in a number of areas. 


In the primary industries, demand for manpower continued to 
exceed supplies of miners and loggers available locally, and recruiting 
in southern areas where industrial workers have been laid off has pro- 
duced only fair results. These factory workers, however, together with 
many on annual vacation, have helped meet the need for harvest labour in 
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many localities. By the end of the month, most farm workers brought to 
Ontario from the Atlantic and Prairie provinces had returned home, and 
several hundred Ontario workers had been despatched to harvest work in 
the Prairies. 


Demand for construction skills and labour was seasonally strmg, 
with suitable workers generally difficult to obtain. Large defence con- 
struction projects have stepped up the demand for construction manpower 
in a number of smaller centres adjacent to the construction sites. 


Throughout the summer, the demand for labour in the 
PRA/RI/E Prairie region has been strong, reflecting, in the main, 
the higher levels of activity in the oil industry, in 
construction, in defence manufacturing, and in the woods operations of 
the Lakehead district. During August, the additional manpower required 
to harvest the grain crop contributed to a steady decline in unemployment. 
Job applications at National Employment Offices dropped a further 3,000 to 
a total of 13,500 at August 2. This figure, when compared with last year's 
total of 22,500, is a good measure of the current level of prosperity in 
the region. 


This year, the wheat crop is expected to reach the record level 
of 549 million bushels provided that weather conditions remain favourable. 
Harvesting operations were delayed during August by rain, but mid-Sept- 
ember crop reports indicate that warm drying weather was general over 
most of the Prairies. Harvesting was in full swing in the greater part 
of the region, and much of the crop was past the danger of frost, although 
a large segment of western and central Alberta and smaller areas in other 
provinces were still susceptible. 


The manpower available to take off the crop is smaller than ever 
this year, At June 1, the agricultural labour force of the region, at 
408,000, was 32,000 lower than it was in 1949, in spite of the increas- 
ing flow of immigrants. In large part the decline has been made up by 
a gradual mechanization of farm operations which, in turn, has been re- 
flected in the demand for farm labour. This year, the shift in harvest 
labour demand from stookers and teamsters to truck, tractor and combine 
operators has been more pronounced than ever, 


Nevertheless, the traditional demand for stookers was expected 
to rise sharply as harvesting became more general, and earlier this year 
estimated requirements from Ontario and Quebec were put at 3,000. By 
the middle of September the National Employment Service had arranged for 
the transfer of 1,400 harvesters from the eastern provinces, and it was 
estimated that another 300 had travelled west by car. 


Defence contracts, and the strong demand for newsprint and irm 
ore have been responsible for a high level of employment in the Lakehead 
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district. Fair pulpwood production figures were reported for the month 

of August despite a continued shortage of workers. Planned production 

for the coming season is greater than ever, and it is estimated that a- 
bout 8,000 will be needed at the peak of the Season, an increase of some 
3,000 over the number currently employed. Recent wage increases, averag~ 
ing 14 per cent, have made the prospects of attaining this level brighter, 
but little movement into the woods can be expected until after the harvest. 


The tempo of defence manufacturing in this same area was erad- 
ually quickening. The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company has a contract for 
aircraft bodies and was in the process of retooling for this work. The 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company at Fort William is now working on defence 
contracts for prefabricated huts and Harvard trainers, Employment in this 
company, which was 800 not many months ago, was 1,200 at September 1 and 
was expected to increase by approximately 50 per week until December, 
Shipbuilding in the area is progressing steadily, with no scarcity of un- 
skilled labour, but a strong demand for pattern-makers, shipfitters, 
welders and loftsmen. 


In the Pacific region the high level of employment 
PACEF/C promised earlier this year by the strong market demand 

for lumber, base metals and newsprint has been severely 
curtailed by the almost complete lack of rain. The drought has greatly 
reduced the number of farm workers normally required, and because of the 
fire hazard, logging operations have been virtually at a standstill for 
three months. Work on several major construction projects in the danger 
areas has been halted or reduced on a large scale. The depressing effect 
of these factors on employment extended to machine shops and retail trade, 
and far outweighed the high level of activity in fishing and mining. 


The conditions are partially reflected in the number of appli- 
cations for employment on file with the National Employment Service, At 
a time when normally, the needs of harvesting, fishing, construction and 
logging causes a rapid depletion of job applications, the number on file 
has increased by more than 5,000 since the beginning of June. (At the 
beginning of September, job applications totalled 25,400, compared with 
19,200 at the same time a year ago.) 


Not all logging areas have been closed by the Provincial Forest 
Service. Operations at Prince Rupert, Prince George and certain parts of 
the southern interior have continued without interruption through the 
summer. However, the coastal areas that have been closed employ the 
majority of forestry workers. It is estimated that over 12,000 Loggers 
have been laid off for most of the past three months, and although many 
of these have found employment fighting fires and in other activities, 
in many communities there is little alternative employment. In four areas 
on Vancouver Island, for example, job applications from male workers to- 
talled 4,600 compared to a normal level of about 600. 
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Throughout the region, the development of new metal properties 
and the increase in refining capacity continued. At least eight new ore 
concentrators are currently at or near the production stage in the Nelson, 
Cranbrook, Hazelton and Whitehorse districts. Mining and construction la- 
bour in these areas were still in strong demand, despite the placement of 
over 100 immigrants in the mining industry. 


Although the level of all construction activity is considerably 
above that of last year, the shortage of construction labour that was 
expected earlier this year has not developed. This has resulted from 
both the surplus of logging workers and from the substantial decline in 
residential construction, notably in Vancouver. At the end of June, the 
number of houses under construction in the entire area was 5,426, com- 
pared to 7,566 last year. 


When logging operations get under way again there will be a 
heavy demand for labour to make up for lost production, but this scarcity 
probably will not be severe. Unions have agreed to a six day work~-week, 
and loggers who have taken up other work will be attracted by the higher 
earnings in logging. Additional labour will be made available by the 
release of workers from the construction industry, which begins to wane 
in September. 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
SEPTEMBER i, 195! 


Number of Areas 


LABOUR MARKET Groups | CANADA ATLANT{C QUEBEC ONTARIO PRAIRIES PACIFIC 
1. Substantial Labour Surplus 4 = = = = 4 
2, Moderate Labour Surpius 2 of 1 = ~ 1 
3. Slight Labour Surplus 20 4 8 4 ~ 4 
4, Balanced Labour Market 131 23 32 46 21 9 
5. Marked Labour Shortages 21 = 2 11 8 _ 


‘Por definition of groupings, sée key to map on following pages. 


During August, local labour market developments resulted in a 
more generally balanced demand~supply situation in most parts of the 
country. There were more localities in which there were neither out- 
standing demands for particular occupations nor noteable occupational 
surpluses. In the Atlantic and Quebec regions, some temporary manpower 
shortages (noted at August 1) were overcome by seasonal shifts of work- 
ers, reducing the number of group five areas in these regions. However, 
steady demand for logging, construction, mining and some manufacturing 
occupations eradicated slight surpluses in several areas. Thus the in- 
creased number of localities showing balanced labour markets resulted 
from movements of areas both directions on the scale. Growing surpluses 
of textile workers in areas of the Eastern Townships are reflected most 
clearly in the return of Drummondville to group two. 


The easing of local occupational shortages as a result of staff 
reductions in consumer goods manufacturing, particularly throughout 
southern Ontario, reduced the number of shortage areas in that region. 

By September 1, London and Sarnia no longer experienced acute skill short- 
ages as generally as during previous months, and Windsor's slight surplus 
of auto workers remained. There were growing shortages of miners and 
construction workers in norther areas, and where defence construction 
projects were getting under way; while logging operators were still hamp- 
ered by their inability to obtain crews. In the Prairie region, a rela- 
tively tight labour market persisted, with shortages of construction 
skills and labour becoming still more general. 


Absence of relief from the depressing effects of a largely in- 
active forestry industry kept the employment picture in the Pacific, and 
especially in coastal logging areas, relatively poor. Scattered short- 
ages of a few skills, predominantly in metalworking and mining, were ob=- 
scured by substantial surpluses of woods, construction and agricultural 
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LOCAL MANPOWER SHORTAGES AND SURPLUSES 
SEPTEMBER 1, 195! 


In many localities across Canada, shortages and 
surpluses of specific occupations have persisted 
side by side throughout the past -summéer. In 
others, there have been either shortages or sur- 
pluses of particular skills. The following ana- 
lysis and tables are intended to locate current 
shortages and surpluses, to indicate their gen- 
eral causes and to assess the impact on them of 
current labour market developments. 


As the Canadian labour market moved into the transitional peri- 
od between summer seasonal activities, on the one hand, and winter activ- 
ities, on the other—e.g., agriculture and construction, construction and 
logging=-a state of approximate balance between labour demand and labour 
supply became more general at the local level. At September 1, the lists 
of local occupational shortages and surpluses prepared for the purposes 
of this analysis each contained the same number of scarce or surplus occu- 
pations as at August 1, but fewer local areas than at the earlier date. 


In the Atlantic region, although there were still three regis- 
tered job seekers for every vacancy offered through the National Employ- 
ment Service, available manpower supplies were generally tighter. The 
same number of localities featured manpower shortages, some of them more 
acute, but there were fewer notable surpluses in specific occupations. 

The end of the pulp peeling season, and recruiting for potato-picker move- 
ments to New Brunswick and Maine brought a few additional workers onto the 
labour market, but the influx was more than offset by the demands of log- 

ging, construction, shipbuilding and some sectors of manufacturing. 


Surpluses of textile workers increased in some areas in the 
Quebec region, where job registrations with the N.E.S. outnumbered job 
vacancies two to one, but the over-all number of surplus localities was 
smaller than a month earlier. Demand for bush workers continued to 
strengthen, aggravating local shortages in these lines; but total local 
shortages, too, were less numerous than at August 1. In centres of air- 
craft and armament production and shipbuilding, especially, shortages of 
metalworking skills became still more acute. 


In Ontario, there were slightly fewer occup&tional surplus areas 
and only half as many localities showing occupational shortages at Sept- 
ember 1. This change over the month was due primarily to continued slack- 
ening in the production of consumer hard goods, textiles and footwear, 
Demand for logging and construction skills remained very strong, and cer- 
tain metalworking occupations were persistently difficult to find, even 
in southern areas where the release of workers from auto and household 
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appliance plants created some slight surpluses. Some areas of the re-~ 
gion were still very short of farm help, particularly in the Ottawa 
valley, although harvesting was generally well advanced, and completed 
in some parts. As in Quebec, there were about two N.E.S. job applica- 
tions for each job vacancy in the Ontario region at the beginning of 
September, 


The number of local occupational shortages increased during 
August in the Prairie region, due largely to the continuing manpower de- 
mands of defence construction, harvesting and the transport of grain, and 
resource development projects. In addition, woods employers were step- 
ping up recruiting. In this region, total job vacancies notified the 
N.E.S. slightly exceeded the total of job applications on file; but for 
men, there were only two applications for every three jobs. The trend 
from over-all labour market balance to an increasing number of occupa- 
tional shortages, some of them quite general rather than local, also is 
reflected in the appearance of only one Prairie region area in the sur- 
pluses list. 


Local occupational shortages in the Pacific region at Sept- 
ember 1 were less acute, and appeared in fewer areas, than at August 1, 
as the logging and sawmilling situation failed to improve. Forest fires, 
or the danger of fire, kept British Columbia woods closed. The substan- 
tial manpower surpluses of the past three months remained in coastal log- 
ging areas, and largely on this account there were about 10 registered 
job seekers for every vacancy recorded by the N.E.S.—by far the least 
favourable of the regional employment pictures, The influx into the la- 
bour market of seasonal agricultural workers for fruit harvesting and 
packing in southern interior areas also has contributed to the general 
surplus of workers. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES = MALE 


September 1, 1951 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 
Engineers 
Torontd..s«.. 95 52 Port Arthur.. i = 
Welland.....- 4 - 
Draftsmen 
POPOL. sessed io L Port Arthur.. g ai 


Sales Personnel 
WaliPaxc..+% 118 56 ondonuy»< ss 68 32 
HOWIPCORsass»- 212 ol 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Area 


St. Stephen.. 
Summerside... 
ef oor en PC ES 
Brampton..... 
Listowel..... 
LON GON» ie» e0,0:0 
Ottawa..ccoee 
2 OFONGOs: » s.0:2 
Brandon..e.-e>s 


Hala-fax vs:aie ee 


Corner Brook. 
Halifaxsu<s 
Bathurst...» 
Campbellton... 
Edmundston... 
Fredericton.. 
Causapscal... 
Chandler (1). 
Chicoutimi... 
Dolbeau (2).. 
Joliettec.cee 
Jonquiere.... 
La Tuque..... 
Megantic..... 
Mont Laurier. 
Montreal..... 
Port Alfred.. 
Quebec....... 


Ottawa..cecocs 
Blairmore.... 


(1) 


(2) Includes Roberval area. 


Vacan- 


cies 


Listed Listed 
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Appli- 
cations 


Vacan- 
cies 
Area 


Farm Hands 


rf Moose Jaw..... 66 
- North Battleford 52 
2 ROGING ss « sSicat 51 
~ Saskatoon..... 142 
- Swift Current. 49 
1 LOrKDON sce se cet.. Od 
~ Lethbridge.... 51 
32 Vernon..secese FILOS 
5 
Food Processing 
1 
Loggers_and Bushmen 
69 Riniouskiv.. «.« Tele 
4 St. Georges de 
20 Beauce...2ee 473 
1 Shawinigan Falls 593 
‘a Sherbrooke.... 121 
3 Victoriaville. 225 
3 Kapuskasing...1,112 
43 Kirkland Lake. 95 
8 North Bay..... 62 
1 Pembroke...... 648 
3 Sault Ste. Marie 244 
1 PUCDULY.cecenet aes 
3 Timmine s.ée caw 9S 
1 Fort Frances... 44 
3 Fort William... 477 
4 RONOTE + wevnews ebOL 
gla! Port Arthur...2,865 
2 Winniper [SPA 52 
Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 
as Kamloops...... aS 
- Prince George. 48 


Includes Gaspe and New Richmond areas. 


Appli- 
cations 


Listed Listed 


THOR WWPUWw oO 


~ 
Ne) 


RO 4 
Wmumi t& 1 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area 

Machinists, Toolmakers and Die Setters 
Liverpool... ~ Hamilton........ 
New Glasgow.... 40 i Kitchener....... 
MONCGECS 0 +cc 0s 367 84 Ap ap lel 8 le Tce 28 
Void Fe ae <* Leo 1 ReVtaWa ss. ss cce ee 
Brantfords’...06++6 4 WelZand...Gd.0es 
Galy. .%. +s woos ves whe 2 Reson ss Os o336 


Sherbrooke..... 30 
Sorel. .tt2.3% 3% 296 


Montreal.....e. 155 
Galt i+4 14444446 2 


Soreiet? ..445%% 2 
Hamiltone....e.s 59 
Griliiats.. .. <4 9 


Machine Shop Workers 
3 Cale os «selon os 
2 


RGSt0n. +6ch Css ws 


Sheet Metal Workers 


13 Westonie 9. cacces 
= Veetorid..scescc 


Foundry Workers 


” MeL enls es... o's 
9 POLRANY s6G's\c ee o's 
1 Victéria.. Fil... 


Structural Iron & Steel Workers 


DE ULUae sate <ke 6 7 


44 
Hamiltoneeccsce 204 
Oeil sa. es sivcae 03 
NEILTaTswjecawere BO 


MG. lands 634055 2 


Liverpool,..... 9 


Montreal....... 51 


MINGOSS oa'e ore PLD 
Val "Gtr oes OF. 290 
Kirkland Lake... 88 
Renlrew sof. fe / 2528 
Blairmore.scs<s 92 


hea Welland..cccececes 
Welders & Flame Cutters 

3 CETCAT Ves. cecses 

26 Port Arthur..... 

—_ PICTON IN< « weea cs 


1 


Blacksmiths, Forgemen 


Electricians 


Aircraft Workers 


23 WESEON 2 oo winngels 
Miners 

68 Drumheller...... 

3 Port Arthur... 

L5 Yellowknife..... 

~ Vancouvere.eccece 

cL: Whitehorse...... 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed 


12 
3 
8 

16 

ad 

D951 


51 
107 


39 
4 


~- ND 


13 
ie 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


Winery w ry 


~2 0% 


17 
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Local Occupational Shortages - Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area 


Halitax iil... s 34 
Montreal... a7 


Halifax... E 69 
Fredericton.. 9 
Newcastle.... 91 
Montreal..... 35 
Barrle sisdsicee 24 


HeliPameeeiits 9 


Barrie slg vse. 
OGG WEis ese ehe M 


Who 


Montreal..... 113 
Otcawa ceive.’ o2 


ney ae ayers & Tile Setters 


UGUAWAienccdcseces 
e 


Carpenters 
42 North Bay. cieccee 
3 OVLAWErcicreresnvase © qe 
ui Fort William.... 
47 
6 


1: IGMP 8 Signcretereve's ole 
Moose Jaw.......6 
Plasterers 
z 
Plumbers & Steamfitters 
ae Edmonton.....++- 
ua 
Routemen 
36 TorantosesGe. s ac 


Blasters, Powdermen & Drillers 


St. Jos. d'Alma 48 


Montreal..... 61 
Barrie vweeess 3 
Listowel..... 2 
Simcoe@e...ecee 38 
TOPGUCOveeess  “l5 


UNSKILLED JOBS IN: 


Chatham, Ont. 349 


JOLLOCtO RS ces 270 
Shawinigan Falls 80 
Pembroke..... 39 


Sudbury...... 162 


a 
Auto Mechanics & Repairmen 
19 Brandonescccscece 
1 Edmonton..cccoce 
~ Red Deeresisiocoss 
8 WinnNipeges secede 
18 


Food Processing 
3 


Lumber & Lumber Products 


2 KamloopS..ecccce 

di Prince George... 
Metalworking 

a3 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed 


ae. 


og 


59 


16 


49 


D4 
46 


Appli- 
cations 


Listed 


NOrNN OD 


FR irian 


Own 
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Local Cccupational Shortages~Male (Concl'a) 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan=- Appli- 
cies cations 3 cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 
Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 
Fort William... 99 * 
Mining 
DUCDUPY. ws eaces eo) - Yellowknife..... wl ~ 
PLOLIMOTS.s wee ee lie - Whitehorse...... §3 - 
Construction 
MONCtLON Gesees. 93 opt Fort William..., 30 - 
Woodstock, N.B. 38 ni Brandon, . sseddaco 58 18 
Valleyfield.:.. 57 meal Winnipeg..iecedd 410 161 
BATTUC: o's soso. 32 6 Moose Jaw.cceces 137 8 
BONCON SS cares wea oO 10 YOuEton. .cceccce 28 2 
New Toronto.... enh L GAR POT s ae a oe. 102 g 
OLtawars \Ganeee. L0g ie | FOMONTONS ss ieles%s OAD 33 
Pembroke. tisese 33 6 Lethbridge...... v4?) 9 
Sault Ste.Marie 244 - Whitehorse...e... 38 1 


Longshoremen 
Port Alfred.... ,; 42 ve 


Transportation, Communication & Public Utilities 
CULE WAS ss efaciene 4 ody 2 LOPORUO. 4 ts ewine a 7S 28 
Sudbury..coess. 38 1 


Trade and Service 
VELEAIY s isis sh seins Ou be VOTNONs sees cccce 35 2 


eeecoceeoeooe ees eca 


In determining the occupations and areas to be included in 
the foregoing table, National Employment Service data on job vacancies 
notified by employers, and applications filed by job seekers, first 
were examined, Where vacancies exceeded applications by fifty or more 
in any one occupational group, the occupation and area or areas affected 
were included in a preliminary listing. These data, however, tend to 
give a better picture of the supply side of the labour market than of 
the demand side, for most job seekers find it to their advantage to use 
the facilities of the Employment Service when out of work because of the 
availability of unemployment insurance. There is not the same incentive 
for employers to list their job vacancies. Reference, therefore, is 
necessary to a variety of qualitative material, including reports of 
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interviews with industrial executives by Department of Labour represent- 
atives and statements submitted regularly by local Employment Office 


managers. 


This results in refinements to the preliminary list, in the 


process of which some occupaticns and areas may be deleted and others, 
for which the early statistical evidence was less conclusive, may be 


added. 


Area 


GFanoys te anes 
St. Jerome.... 


Montreal...... 
Victoriaville. 


Grand Falls... 
Chilliwack.... 
Courtenay...ee 
DUNCAN sis cece ee 
Nanaimo.cecece 


Granby. ccccees 
Courtenay.eece 
Duncan. ccccose 


Victoriaville. 


Montreal...cece 
QUEDEC. .ceecce 


Montreal. .eecce 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


139 
100 


122 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES - MALE 


September 1, 1951 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed Area 
Primary Textile Workers 

- Shawinigan Falls 
- Valleyfield..... 

Secondary Textile Workers 
nly TOFONtO, ssesecse 


Loggers & Bushmen 
= New Westminster. 
Mea Port Alberni. se 
~- VA€NCOUVCl «veces a 
re Vioterian ool, < 


Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 


= INGEITER EIN o's sacle o'e 
- New Westminster. 
46 Vancouver. ccecee 


Cabinetmakers & Woodworkers 


4 


Boot & Shoe Workers 
16 Shawinigan Falls 
Ps 


Electricians 


8 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


Bi 
54 


562 


46 


26 
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Local Occupational Surpluses—Male 
Skilled and Semi-skilled occupations (Conel'd) 


Appli- Vacan- Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


Foundry Workers 


Oshawa cesses 70 2 
Plumbers & Steam Fitters 

MOBLres Liweées | 113 iL 

Automobile Workers 
Gshadwaed &< wos 61° ee 

Miners 
New Glasgow... 65 - 
Carpenters 

St. John "soy 2 138 os Chilliwack...... ar o 
BVOUCY «a's asin 87 . NWansimo...cvcces 51 = 
Drummondville. 32 = New Westminster, 201 - 
Shawinigan Falls 40 1 Vancouver. sceess 6" 9455 2 
POTOCUUO. saece 188 18 Victoria..dcre ck 88 - 
Winnipeg...... dit i 29 

Cranemen & Shovelmen 
Chilliwack.... 32 - Nanaimo...cecece 82 - 
DUNG@GN ..s cele ce 108 ir 


Painters, Construction & Maintenance 
Winnipeg...... 151 29 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Textiles (Primary & Secondary) 


Drummondville. 175 - St. Jerome. ...e. 23 - 

ELON DY. ou'ss o's¢ 36 - Valleyfield..... a7 =< 

St. Hyacinthe. 26 - Cortiwalikyy. wire «ws 27 - 
Lumber Products 

Victoriaville. 43 2 New Westminster. 288 - 

Courtenay..... 236 - Port Alberni.... 102 - 

DUM FED arreioforest bib> 23 VANGOUVOY, srecsesese,..t. OLE 5 


Nanaimo, ««:«/ee.. 256 14 VLCC OLLA eters cues are 161 hax 


Local Occupational Surpluses—Male 


Unskilled Occupations (Conel'd) 


Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies 


Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies 


Area Listed Listed - ' Area Listed Listed 
Metalworking 
Montreal....... 122 8 Smiths Falls.... 43 ~ 
BORGO ieee cscs Lee 3 LOPOR GO cianctss cis see Oe 33 
Midlands os siws. a2 = GUL ACs ss «:'s'e's b5 a 


Transportation Equipment 
New Glasgow.... 30 o Windsor. ..020eeel029 95 
HamilLtonss.sses) 24e ~ 
Mining 
New Glasgow...- 47 = 
Construction 

St. John s...0. 9135 ~ Sault Ste. Marie 91 - 
Halifax..eeoe.e. 108 - TOLoOwton Saad. < LOZ 57 
SYANCYscseccese GS - Welland. sicicsecss Of 5 
Port Alfred.... 228 65 WiNnGSOPs cases ss oe g 
St. Hyacinthe.. 32 - Chica waciica's . «er 2c - 
St. Jerome..... 28 - KGLOWNE «3. canes <6 MES - 
Shawinigan Falls 35 ‘ New Westminster. 82 - 

Longshoremen e 
Ste WON Sah oe eer - QUEDEC.ccesecvce 149 ~ 
HELAL aK. Merevere o + help ~ Vancouver....e.e. 301 11 
SHANG Johnsen. 44h ~ Victoria Jers... wen03 - 


The foregoing table lists the areas in which there were, at 
September 1, excesses of job applications over job vacancies for male 
workers in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. The basis 
on which the table was built up is as follows: 


If the number of wage and 
salary workers in the area 
is 
over 100,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
under 25,000 


The area was listed if the 
excess of applications over 
vacancies was 
100 or more 
75 or more 
50 or more 
25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including interview reports from Department of Labour representatives 
calling on industrial executives and reports from local Employment Ser- 
vice Offices. Clerical and service occupations were not included, and 
certain other occupational groups were excluded because they are not 
specific (e.g., foremen, apprentices, other unskilled workers). 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 


(Preliminary Data) 


Percentage Change 
Item ‘From From | To Date 
Previ- | Same From Same 
ous Month Period 
Month |Last Yr. Last Year 
npower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S. August 30; 127,128 j| - 2.2 | -16.2 -29 3 
Per cent of labour force......... . August 30 Loh 2 AX Pap vor s ~ 
Fer-cent of paid workers.....ccess August 30 3eo 3.4x 4.2x = 
Claimants for benefit, Uel.G s-. eecooveod Sept. 1 80,871 pa a6 j -18.3 “19.9 
Per cent of insured population.... Sept. 1 240 29x 3.6x - 
Per cent of live applications 
PoraemployMents cece sss y's eeclen Sept. 1 63.6 66.0x | 65.3x - 
Amount of benefit payments ($000)... August NC coh Fe aad fee! aad Bene © ey -27.1 
| Index of employment C1939 i= 100) 5 July 1 Fait Ty AMMA Bits ea en Re 8 Oe Sh + 8.5 
® immigration........ ea cees aed en alee June te pha?) 1m me lie + LOO +114.0 
Harnings and Income 
_ Total labour income ($000,000)...... May Taree ea eto + 16.8 
t Average weekly salaries & wages..... July 1 SO Be son a Sy) ota ae, 79.7 
_ Average hourly wages (mfg.)......... July 1 136° 472.0) + 13.8 tails F 
_ Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.). July 1 Beet. lm a1, 9 - O.1 
_ Average weekly wages (mfg.)......... July 1 $49.29 [+ 1.5 |+ 11.6 peenlelas 
 Cost-of-living. index (av.1935-39=100) | August 1 188.9 |}+ 0.7 |+ 12.1 | + 10.3 
_ Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1946-100) | July 1 LOS Deh he Ose lits Oo 
Industrial Production , 
Total (Av. 1935-39 = 100) e@ccee oe 8 0 @ July PM Pas = 2.6 + Diede —: 2 ES 
MPU CSCCUTING INdOX.<seascedecsvecess July Pie on eon eet tt Oe) et ey A 
| Sate. 6 aha oe ees 0 Xo ole pore © On July 19362 cT ie + 3.0 = 6.3 
Durables. ceeeecesceverve e@eeeeveeocoeeee e July 2641 rene 45 + 10 .0 - 18.3 
Industrial Relations _ 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost...... August | 219,473 |+83.8 [- 79.2 = 55.5 


(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous 
month and for the same month last year. 
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Labour demand and supply conditions across Canada were more nearly 
in general balance during October and early November than at any time for 
several years. The major determinants of labour needs~-defence expenditures, 
capital expenditure on plant expansion in strategic industries and on resource 
development, seasonal activities in agriculture, construction and transporta- 
tion—either had had their impact matched by increasing manpower supplies, or 
else the requirements were beginning to ease. 


Although this was the general picture, specific shortages and sur- 
pluses remained. By areas, labour shortage situations continued in a few lo- 
calities in the Prairie Provinces such as Edmonton, Calgary, Moose Jaw and 
Winnipeg, where farm and construction labour demand was strong, and at the 
Head of the Lakes, where loggers were in short supply. Other shortage areas 
existed in Ontario and Quebec where defence production, mining, and logging 
needs were high; such was the case in Toronto, Hamilton, Galt, Barrie, Oril- 
lia, Montreal, Sorel, Sudbury, North Bay, Timmins, Ottawa and Hull. The only 
localities with substantial labour surpluses were Courtenay, Nanaimo and Dun- 
can on Vancouver Island, where earlier forest closures had thrown many loggers 
out of work; these workers now are returning to their jobs. By the beginning 
of November, however, moderate labour surpluses were beginning to appear in a 
few areas of every region. 


By occupation, marked shortages persisted for such skills as machin- 
ists, toolmakers and die setters, machine shop workers such as filers, grin- 
ders, buffers and engine lathe operators, sheet metal workers, welders and 
flame cutters, aircraft assembly workers, coal and hard rock miners, garage 
mechanics, draftsmen, engineers, farm hand and loggers. On the other hand, 
scattered surpluses of seamen, clothing workers, automobile workers, carpen- 
ters and general labourers were developing. 


During the past year, the changing pressure of the major labour 
market determinants (the level and pattern of consumer demand, business in- 
vestment, exports and government expenditures on the demand side, and the la- 
bour available on the supply side) have resulted in a number of important 
changes in the volume of employment and of hours worked in various industries. 
In agriculture and fishing, the number of wage and salary workers employed 
declined by a total of 75,000 over the year. In trade, on the other hand, 
the number of paid workers increased by 90,000, while significant rises of 
employment also occurred in logging (33,000), transportation (28,000), and 
in construction and finance (16,000 each). Employment in the other major 
industries showed little change. 


In agriculture, levels of employment in 1952 will likely decrease 
again, although probably not to the same extent as in recent years. Despite 
the anticipated high demand for Canadian farm products throughout 1952, the 
continued large number of job opportunities outside of agriculture, further 


improvements in farm production techniques, and additional purchases <-> ma- 
chinery and equipment, all will act to reduce the farm labour force. 
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Continued uncertainty in salt cod marketing probably will further 
reduce the numbers engaged in this aspect of fishing. The growth of facili- 
ties for handling fresh frozen fish may cutdowm the exodusof workers from fish- 
ing into logging, where returns are more predictable and there is the added 
attraction of unemployment insurance coverage. Logging employment, now high, 
probably will remain so with the prospect of continuing strong export demand 
for lumber and newsprint. 


Construction employment during 1952 may be slightly lower than in 
1951. The recent easing of mortgage requirements for defence housing will 
spur house~building next year, but the carryover of housing starts into 1952 
will be substantially lower this year. Although defence construction will 
remain at a high level, industrial building on the civilian side will be 
limited by the tight steel situation and by uncertain market prospects for 
many consumer durables. Little change is likely in highway and commercial 
construction. 


In response to the buying splurge that occurred in the last half 
of 1950 and the first part of 1951, employment in retail and wholesale trade 
rose considerably from the reduced levels of late 1949 and early 1950. Re- 
cently, however, consumer buying has been dropping off. In Saptember, the 
value of department store sales was & per cent lower than in the sam month 
of 1950. This decline in sales, which is not likely te be reversed at least 
until some time in the latter part of 1952, means declining employment levels 
in the stores apart from the usual seasonal movements. On the whole, employ- 
ment in trading establishments in 1952 will likely be somewhat lower than at 
present. . 


With continuing generally high economic activity throughout the 
country, employment in transportation is likely to be slightly higher next 
year then in 1951. The gain of 7 per cent in the last 12 months is not 
likely to be duplicated since the introduction of the 40-hour week by the 
railways in June of 1951 was largely responsible for the employment rise 
over the year. 


In total,manufacturing employment has risen during the past year, 
although average hours worked have declined. On the whole, the volume of 
manpower utilized by manufacturing firms is probably about the same now as 
a year ago. Levels of employment have changed considerably as between indus- 
tries, however. Employment in those industries whose markets have been streng- 
thened by the preparedness program has increased markedly. These include syn- 
thetic textiles, newsprint, farm implements, primary and secondary steel, in- 
dustrial machinery, aircraft, railroad equipment, shipbuilding, non-ferrous 
metal prodyacts, electronics equipment and chemicals. On the other hand, em- 
ployment has declined in industries producing such consumer goods as soft 
drinks, confectionery, tobacco, leather products, woollen goods, furniture, 
heating and cooking apparatus, motor vehicles, radios aud refrigerators. In 
general, these trends are likely to continue throughout much of 1952, with 
the overall volume of manufacturing employment rising to slightly above the 
present level. 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANT EXPANSION, /951 


Hundreds of new factories have been built in Canada during 
the past year, and nany others have been expanded and moder- 
nized. Apart from the construction manpower requirements 
of these projects, the need for workers to staff these 
plants on their completion has beenan additional source of la- 
bour demand. fhe following articleis concerned with regional 
distributionof these new job openings in manufacturing . 


Regional differences have always been an outstanding feature of 
Canadian economic development, and the geographical distribution of capi- 
tal investment in manufacturing in 1951 clearly points up the continuing 
nature of regional variations in that sector of the economy. Although all 
regions have shared in the exceptionally heavy plant building program under 
way since the beginning of the Korean war, the most rapid and diverse 
growth has taken place in the central provinces. Other areas have shown 
a more specialized development based chiefly on a greater degree of pro- 
cessing of local natural resources. 


In each of the Maritimes, the Prairies and the Pacific region, a 
distinct and separate type of plant expansion has been going on. A high 
proportion of the new plants being built in the Maritime provinces is for 
food (fish) and wood processing; in the Prairies, the chemical and petrol- 
eum refining industries are developing rapidly, based on petroleum and na- 
tural gas resources; and in the Pacific region, the main line of develop- 
ment has been in the secondary forest industries—cellulose, newsprint and 
plywood plants. The varied industrial growth in Newfoundland is unique in 
that new industries are being set up through the planning and financial 
support of the provincial government, to be operated by private firms. 


The construction of plants to produce consumer goods, from which 
Ontario and Quebec in particular have benefited, was beginning to taper off 
by the middle of 1951. Defence plants, which also are mainly in these two 
provinces, are nearing completion as the year._draws to a close and most of 
the program will be completed by early 1952. It is apparent that indus- 
trial construction is being sustained by resource development and capital 
goods expenditures, which are more widely distributed geographically than 
outlays for expanded consumer or defence production. 


The Canadian labour market in 1951 has been characterized by a 
strong demand for labour which in some cases outran supply. The expansion 
in labour requirements was common to all of the major industries, but the 
largest employment increase has taken place in the manufacturing industry 
group, in spite of a reduction in the production of consumer goods since 
mid-year. 
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Nearly 100,000 workers were added to the labour force in manu- 
facturing plants in the year ending September 1. About 15 per cent of 
this expanded demand was due to the building of new plant capacity. Re- 
cruitment problems resulting from this expansion have been mainly in ob- 
taining the quality rather than the quantity of workers desired. Manufac- 
turing work is preferred, and draws workers from other industries, partic- 
ularly agriculture. Sufficient workers were readily available to meet the 
increased requirements but they did not always possess the skills and ex- 
perience required. This did not seriously limit aggregate employment ex- 
pansion, however. 


Reported New Employment in Manufacturing, 1951() 


No. of New Jobs 


Region 1950 19521 
Atlantic (inc. Nfld.)......... st {OOO 1,400 
OWS DEC alaceinve cbeieiecevess *beceue sbeusiscs oc8 3,300 3,300 
Sit AY"S © sith oisee orale teak uersin ak Sipeate cermncis Tee 8 700 
Pie dird Oia cy a tase olsunteione 4 cisieleisial¥inis ous Mo) 1,100 
PRO LE ACh ssi ert abc A ott oe Mie 96, 1,000 
CANADA..... eietehe aie si EE Pade deihaters's aia) 15,500 


ATLANTIC REGION: New employment resulting from manufacturing 
expansion was almost tripled in 1951 from the previous year, due chiefly 
to the development program being carried out in Newfoundland. Of a total 
of 1,400 new jobs reported, about 1,000 were the result of plant comple- 
tions in that province. 


Newfoundland is undergoing a period of industrial expansion at 
a rate never before experienced in its long history. The character of 
this growth differs from that in other sections of Canada in that much of 
the planning and capital has been provided by the provincial government 
for plants to be operated by private firms. About fifteen new "industries" 
are either planned or in production, with a total of seven coming into 
operation in 1951. The provincial Department of Economic Development 
reports as follows: 


Type of Plant No. of 
Employees 
One cement plant...... hag erniad 8 


Two gypsum mills......e++-. 40 
Three wallboard plants.... 125 
One birch veneer plant.... 250 


Planned Date 
of Opening 
Sept. 15,1951 
Nov. 1, 1951 
Nov. “ly 2osr 
August, 1951 


Among the private undertakings, two large fish processing plants 


were under construction in Newfoundland in 1951. 


These were Northeastern 


(1) Based on estimates made by expanding firms. 


Fish Industries at Harbour Grace (250 employees) and the Northlantic 
Fisheries Ltd. at Grand Bank (300 employees). 


In the Maritimes, the largest financial outlay currently under 
way is the Dominion Steel and Coal program for the modernization of coke 
ovens and the rolling mill, at Sydney, N.&. This development, however, 
will not alter the employment capacity of the firm, although its working 
force currently is being expanded. In the past year, Canada Cement Co. 
opened a new plant at Havelock, N.B., which employs about 100 men. A 
number of new food plants were built, for processing fish, poultry and 
margarine. Of these, two large fish plants, Booth Fisheries at Petit de 
Gras, N.S. and National Sea Products at Louisburg, N.S., will. employ over 
250 workers between them. A number of small woods products operations 
also have been established in the past year. 


QUEBEC: The resource development program which is now being 
carried out in this province is so much in the news that the steady ex- 
pansion of manufacturing industry is sometimes overlooked. In part, this 
growth in the secondary industries arises from the need for capital goods 
for resource development, but it is based also on strong consumer demand, 
the needs of defence production, and the demands of the export market. 


All these various types of demand are illustrated in plant com- 
pletions during 1951. Already the textile centre of Canada, the scope of 
this industry in Quebec was increased in the past year by the opening up 
of new clothing and primary textile firms that will provide over 1,500 
people with work, over half the total of new manufacturing jobs created 
during 1951. Non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, paper products am 
food and beverages are other products that are being turned out in larger 
quantities in plants newly built. 


Some of the larger plants and plant additions that came into 
production in 1951 are listed below as representative of the pattern of 
manufacturing expansion for the year: 


Bruck Mills Ltd., Sherbrooke: Extension to mill scheduled for 
completion before the end of 1951 with a resultant increase of about 150 
in the plant's labour force. 


Dominion Burlington Mills Ltd., Sherbrooke: Rayon weaving 
plant expansion which will employ 400 workers at capacity. 


Star Mouton Processors, Beloeil Station: A new firm established 
by European specialists who estimate their labour requirements at 100 
people. 


Canadian Aviation klectronics, Montreal: A new defence plant 
that already has hired 125 workers and will be hiring another 125. 


Molson's Brewery Ltd, Montreal: This firm, which started its 
expansion program before present restrictions were enforced, reports: 


",...the expansion of our production facilities.....will 
involve the engagement of up to 250 more employees." 


Aluminum Co. of Canada: Doubling production. Plant exten- 
sions in 1951 consist of hydro generating plant at Chute~au-Diable, a 
coke/calcining plant and rod mill at Arvida and a new pot line at Ile 
Maligne. 


Canadian Marconi Ltd., Montreal: Plant addition mainly to handle 
defence orders, with employment from 125 to 150. 


Canadian Westinghouse Ltd., Three Rivers: Electric lamp plant 
opened early in 1951 with a staff of 150. 


These examples illustrate fairly well how new plant construc- 
tion is geographically distributed. Many are in the Montreal area but 
other centres on the St. Lawrence, such as Three Rivers and Cap de la 
Madeleine, and such cities in the Eastern Townships as Drummondville and 
Sherbrooke, have attracted new factories. Relatively few have been built 
outside of this already industrialized area. The most important expan- 
sion beyond these areas has been in the pulp and paper industry, whose 
modernization and expansion program resulted in employment for 200 people. 


The aircraft industry has taken on hundreds of new workers in 
the Montreal area but a large segment of the required plant was already 
available as Canadair Ltd. completed a plant extension in 1950 for jet 
aircraft production. Canadian Pratt and Whitney are constructing a new 
engine plant but this will not be completed until 1952. Employment at 
top production should be around the 3,000 mark. 


ONTARIO: By far the most diverse and widespread industrial 
growth of any province during 1951 was in Ontario. Geographically, the 
south-west triangle corresponds to the St. Lawrence South Shore area in 
Quebee as the concentration point for plant building. 


There was a marked change in the type of plant expansion going 
on in 1951, in comparison with other postwar years. The great growth of 
consumer goods industry slackened off during the year and iron and steel, 
electrical apparatus and chemicals have provided the filip to the economy 
of the area. 


In terms of employment, about 90 per cent of the growth in the 
iron and steel industry in Canada in 1951 took place in Ontario. Capital 
expenditures in the primary sector of that industry were huge—50 ,000 ,000 
at Stelco in Hamilton and a like amount at Algoma Steel in The Soo. These 
are long term programs, however, and had little effect on labour require- 
ments in 1951. As well, the changes were in physical capacity, and will 


have only slight reflection in future employment levels. The $15,000,000 
investment program carried out by Dominion Foundries and Steel Ltd. at 
Hamilton was completed in 1951, with 150 new employees at the start. This 
may be increased to 200 or 250. 


In the secondary iron and steel industries, new plants coming 
into production this year, with expected employment additions in brackets, 
included: American Can Co., Chatham, Ont., (100); Barber Die Casting Co., 
Hamilton, (40-50); Crothers Engineering Ltd., Toronto, precision tools, 
jigs, dies (25-50); Arthur S. Leitch, power plant and pumping equipment, 
Toronto (100); Ridge Tool Ltd., St. Thomas (100). 


New defence plants have been mainly for aircraft production. In 
addition to new buildings at assembly plants such as A. V. Roe in Toronto, 
whose employment in the fall of 1951 totalled 7,000, several supplier 
firms have increased capacity. Most of these will come into operation late 
in 1951 or early in 1952. Canadian Steel Improvements Ltd., producer of 
forged blades for jet engines, began hiring in October, and may take on up 
to 400 workers at full production. At Haley, it was planned to begin 
operations in the new Dominion Magnesium Foundry, to be operated by Light 
Alloys Ltd., late in 1951 with a staff of 200. Rotax (Canada) Ltd., and 
Cockshutt Plow at Renfrew, to produce fuel systems and combustion chambers 
respectively, were not slated to commence production until next year. 
Electronics expansion has been included with the summary of the electrical 
apparatus industry below. 


The Sarnia area has been the centre of a rapid growth in the 
chemical industry as both Polymer Corporation and Dow Chemical finished 
new large projects. It is a characteristic of the chemical industry, 
however, that the ratio of capital investment to labour required is low 
and the combined demands of these two firms totalled about 130. In addition 
to these, about 400 new jobs opened up at 20 new plants and plant additions, 
including the Bakelite Co. at Belleville, Proctor and Gamble in Hamilton. 
Canadian Industries Ltd. has about eight new projects under way but none 
were completed in 1951. Four of these are in Ontario, including a huge ny- 
lon plant at Maitland, to employ 500-600 men. 


As in Quebec, the productive capacity of the electrical apparatus 
industry has been considerably enlarged by new plant construction in the 
past year. ‘Some of these were to produce consumer goods, such as the Frig- 
idaire plant near Toronto (500 workers). An increasing number of new 
plants this year were for the production of electronics equipment or indus- 
trial electrical apparatus. Acme Electric built a plant at Toronto for the 
production of transformers; Canadian General Electric are carrying out a 
broad expansion program; Canadian Westinghouse have two new plants under 
construction, to employ an estimated 1,000 workers. Stark Electronics Ltd. 
have placed personnel requirements in their new Toronto plant at 75 to 100. 
In total, new electrical apparatus plants in Ontario provided some 1,200 
job opportunities. 
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PRAIRIES: Industrial growth in the Prairie provinces was led 
by rapid expansion in the petroleum refining and chemical industries, 
largely in Alberta. The total number of new jobs reported for the region, 
about 1,100, represented an increase of more than 40 per cent over the 
1950 rate. 


The chemical industry is just becoming established in the West 
and labour requirements were larger for construction work than for manu- 
facturing operations. Much of the development is in the petro-chemical 
field, an industry that has made giant strides in the United States in re- 
cent years and would seem to have a bright future in Alberta. The largest 
project of this type under way is the Canadian Chemical Go. Ltd. plant at 
Edmonton, which is being built by the Celanese Corp. of America. Slated 
for completion in 1953, this plant is expected to employ about 700 workers. 
In 1951, Shell Oil and Royalite Oil built new sulphur plants, with a total 
of 35 staff additions. In the future, Canadian Industries Ltd. are con- 
templating construction of a polythene plant, with a work force of 200, 
probably in Alberta. 


Seven petroleum refining expansion projects were carried out in 
the Prairie region in 1951, involving very heavy capital commitments. New 
refineries coming into production, with labour requirements in brackets, 
were: British American 0il, Edmonton (165); Imperial Oil, Winnipeg (175); 
and McColl Frontenac, Edmonton (150). Expansion of existing refineries 
included The Saskatchewan Federated Co-operatives, Regina (20); Imperial 
Oil, Edmonton (30 workers to be hired in 1952); British American Oil, 
Moose Jaw (45); and Excelsior Refineries, Edmonton (4). 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: The pace of industrial expansion and resource 
development on the West Coast is hardly indicated by data on the number of 
jobs created by plant completions. A total of about 1,000 new jobs has 
been reported, more than double last year's figure. However, a number of 
large-scale developments are under way which will result in demand for 
manufacturing labour in 1953 or later but whose current effect on employ- 
ment is being felt principally in construction and supplier industries. 
Projects of this type include the huge Aluminum Co. of Canada development 
at Kitimat; the $40,000,000 Elk Falls newsprint plant at Duncan Bay; and 
the expansion program of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. Ltd. 


The Columbia Cellulose plant at Prince Rupert, an equally large 
development project, got into production this year. Initially, a staff of 
350 was taken on for work in the mill with about 1,000 loggers in the woods. 
Further expansion is planned by this firm, with another 35 men to be taken 
on. 


The plywood industry in British Columbia is expanding and it is 
expected that production and employment will be doubled. During 1951, 
Western Plywood Co. began producing plywood and veneer in their new plant 
at Quesnel with 80 workers. The British Columbia Forest Products plant 
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near Victoria planned to open up before the end of the year and to employ 
a staff of 225 at full production. Several other plywood plants are under 
construction and will open in 1952. 


Capital expenditures in the pulp and paper industry formed a 
substantial segment of total investment in the province in 1951 but employ- 
ment requirements were relatively low. One new plant came into operation, 
the Howe Sound Pulp Co. at Port Mellon, B.C. This project, which involved 
the rebuilding of an old pulp mill site into a new “forest waste"™ mill, 
required 190 workers in the plant on completion. Extensive modernization 
programs were carried out in other sections of the industry, with few al- 
terations in the labour force. 


Two large new fish processing plants were built in 1951. At 
Prince Rupert, the Canadian Fishing Co. completed a new factory, to 
take on 200 workers. British Columbia Packers Ltd. built a new herring 
processing plant scheduled for opening in November, 1951. This is a sea- 
sonal operation but will provide work for 30 or 40 employees who would 
otherwise be laid off. 
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The main outlines of the pattern that plant expansion in 1952 
will follow have been roughly indicated by work planned or in the pro- 
cess of construction in 1951. Three features stand out: 


1) The declining importance of plant construction in 
the consumer goods industry, both relatively and 
absolutely. 


2) A defence plant-building program nearing its final 
stages. 


3) Increased investment in extension of capacity for the 
production of "strategic" materials, chemicals, oil 
and base metals. 


What effect will this have on employment in 1952? The drop-off 
in building in such consumer industries as textiles, automobiles and house- 
hold appliances is important because it is in plants of this type that the 
manufacturing employment provided is highest in relation to capital in- 
vested. In this sector of the economy, the decision to build following the 
Korean War was strongly influenced, in many cases, by the expectation of 
rising costs, material shortages and the desire to take advantage of strong 
market conditions. Thus, a plant expansion program which might otherwise 
have been spread over several years was telescoped into little more than a 
year and a half. The volume of new construction planned or underway in 
such industries at the end of 1951 has fallen off sharply from year-earlier 
levels, and unless some new stimulus arises it appears likely that this 
downward trend will continue throughout 1952. 
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On the other hand, expenditures in the latter part of 1951 were 
heavy among firms producing "critical" materials. In general, these in- 
dustries require large amounts of capital for new plant construction but 
the subsequent employment requirements are low. For example, the Canadian 
Chemical Co. plant at Edmonton may cost up to $50,000,000 but the manu- 
facturing staff required to operate it is not epected to exceed 700 in 
number. A similar scale of investment in a consumer goods industry would 
produce thousands of new jobs. In regard to this type of construction, 
the Engineering and Contract Record reports: 


"The changing scale in the Canadian economy, the increasing 
weight in the construction picture of the large project, is illustrated 
by the fact that in September the "big jobs" (a million dollars or over) 
accounted for $100,000,000 of the $185,000,000 (value of contracts awarded 
in the month)....Part of this is explained by residential and commercial 
work which has been curtailed. The rest of the answer is found in oil, 
aluminum and base metals being developed by mass production enterprises." 


The predominance of large projects in the carryover of indus- 
trial construction in 1952 will result in fewer job openings in relation 
to the value of investment. However, most of the defence plants being 
built under the program as presently constituted should be completed by 
the first half of 1952. These will create several thousand job openings 
and take up much of the slack left by the shift from consumer to producer 
goods industrial expansion. Other than this, an industrial expansion pro- 
gram which is high in dollar value of investment but relatively low in the 
employment which it creates can be looked for in 1952. 


NON-SEASONAL LAY- OFFS IN MANUFACTURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1951 


Four sectors of the economy were responsible for the ma jority 
of lay-offs which took place in September. Consumer durable producers 
continued to have staff reductions, although these were down about 40 
per cent from July and August. In British Columbia, logging operations 
were just re-opening at the end of September after a three-month closure. 
Loss of time was still widespread in the textile industry and took the 
form of both short-time work and temporary lay-offs. Shortage of steel 
hindered production generally and resulted in more lay-offs than has been 
the case for several months. 


In spite of such diverse lay-offs, manufacturing employment is 
maintaining a level above that of the same period in 1950. Latest data 
show that the index of manufacturing employment at August 1, was 193.9 
(1939-100) as against 179.6 one year earlier. 


Automobiles_and electrical apparatus: Lay-offs in the auto- 
mobile industry were fewer in September but widespread unemployment still 
existed among those laid off earlier in the summer. There were no indefi- 
nite lay-offs among the "Big Three" in September but Reo Motors, Fruehauf” 
Trailers and four supplier plants accounted for a total of 456 such sep- 
arations making a total of approximately 5,000 to date. Workers in 
the Ford plant in Windsor were on a four-day week until October 1 when 
the five-day was re-instituted. Further lay-offs in the industry which 
occurred in October will be summarised in the next issue of the Canadian 
Labour Market. 


Firms producing stoves, washing machines, refrigerators and 
other household appliances laid off an additional 800 workers in September. 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton relegsed 118 workers; Frigidaire Products, 
Leaside, 170; Kelvinator of Canada, London, 118; John Inglis Co., Toronto, 
130; Brantford Washing Machine Co., Brantford, 60; and Beach Foundry, 
Ottawa, 50. ; 


Steel shortages: During September, there were two large lay-offs 
and several small ones, reportedly due to lack of steel. The Massey Harris 
Co. of Toronto let go 300 men and transferred another 300 to a different 
department for this reason. The Canadian Car and Foundry Co. at Ville St. 
Pierre separated 350 men for an indefinite period. Page Hersey Tubes Ltd. 
at Welland, Ont. has been affected by a steel shortage for several months 
with sporadic small lay-offs and short-time resulting. 


British Columbia logging: The complete closure of British Col- 
umbia forest areas which was in effect during July and August was slightly 
eased in the month of September but general re-opening did not take place 
until the end of the month. By that time, most companies had recruited 
full staffs in the Duncan, Port Alberni, Courtenay, and New Westminster 
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areas. In the Nanaimo district, logging operations were still closed 
down at the end of September. It was estimated that 15,000 loggers 
were off work at the peak of forest closure. 


Textiles: The textile industry was still in a slump in Sep- 
tember but defence contracts cushioned the effect on employment. The 
annual peak in employment reached at April 1 of this year was higher 
than in 1950 (an index of 161.3, 1939-100, compared to 149.7) but the 
extent of the subsequent seasonal decline this year has been larger. 
As well, short-time work, which has been widespread in the past few 
months, is not reflected in the indexes of employment for the industry. 
Further, heavy staff reductions in woollen and cotton goods plants have 
been offset by increases in the synthetic fibre and hosiery sectors. 


Kitchener, Ontario—a textile, leather and furniture manufac- 
turing centre—provides a good example of short-time employment condi- 
tions in these industries. At September 30, 1951, the local employment 
office in that city had 1,829 workers on short-time claim, whereas last 
year at the same date the total was 261. Similar situations existed in 
other textile areas such as the Ottawa Valley, Cornwall, Sherbrooke and 
around Quebec City. 


Reported Non-Seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 
by_ Industry, September, 1951. 


During September, 195] 951 (2) f 


Teds ry Number of Number of yop Change from 
' Plants Workers uNet Leas talear 
Iron and steel products... 18 1,073 179,90 + 14.4 
Transportation equipment.. 9 809 131,000 FoO20 02 
CLOtNUe tes ceeeceeters e's 1 60 96 , 500 + Ld 
Wood products .ccscccsocecce 4 146 92,100 + 4.0 
Paper products.......eeece 2 5S 79 300 dle 2, 
Electrical apparatus.....- 10 675 66 700 +1433 
Non-ferrous metal products 4 179 51,800 + 16.0 
Chemical products...csccccoe oe 25 50 ,200 + 8,0 
Rubber productsS..ccceccecs 2 125 21,700 + 10.0 
Miscellaneous products.... 1 15 19 ,700 -rOL.3 
Other’ (3) es oy 4 eee ee - - 324,400 - 


Total.....ee. 52 35139 .1,113,30 tioSis 
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(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Source: Employment and payrolls Branch, D. B. S. 

(3) Employment in the eight industries in which no non- 
seasonal lay-offs were reported in September, 1951. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


Applications on File with: N.E.S. at October | 


Br ta % WAGE & Jo ! 
NUMBER SALARY LABOUR CHANGE. FROM 
WORKERS FORCE SEP Marois OCT.) 1950 

Newfoundland 1, 800 Ze 1.5 =I D.00 ~ 8,700 
Maritimes 12, 900 4.1 rah) +1, 100 — 3, 600 
Quebec 34, 900 3.4 2.4 + 400 -| 7,800 
Ontario 44, 200 3.2 258 +5, 400 +10, 300 
Prairie 13, 500 2.3 Aes ~ ~ 3, 100 
Pacer ac 23, 700 6. 6 555 -2, 500 + 5, 800 
CANADA 131, 000 3.5 2.5 +3, 900 = 2, 1.00 


Although the seasonal transfer of workers into logging 
ATLANT/C_ was under way in the Atlantic region by the end of Sep- 

tember, demand for bush workers was still the feature 
of the regional labour market at October 1. As a result of the present 
market and market prospects for wood pulp and newsprint, cutting quotas 
are substantially larger and pulp cutters! earnings have been raised by 
higher piece-work’ rates. against this attraction, lumbering operators 
already have experienced difficulty obtaining cutters, and this diffi- 
culty is likely to become greater in the immediate future as farm and 
construction workers move to take advantage of the more remunerative 
pulp cutting employment. 


Smaller apple and potato crops in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
P.E.I1. and Maine, required fewer harvest hands this year. As a result, 
more workers are likely to seek woods employment soon, since income will 
have to be augmented from other sources than agriculture. This points, 
with expectations of a stronger market for mine timber, to more extensive 
pit prop cutting this fall and winter, and perhaps to somewhat larger 
numbers of farm workers entering pulp and lumber logging camps. However, 
sustained peak-level construction activity through September, and the 
likelihood that this may continue for several months with relatively lit- 
tle slackening, suggests that the number of workers going into the Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick woods from that industry may not be large, at 
least until well on in the winter. 


In Newfoundland, increasing numbers of workers were finding em- 
ployment in logging camps as the peak of the logging season approached. 
The traditionally high rate of turnover among woods workers is continuing 
to give a much wider distribution of pulp cutting earnings than would be 
the case with a stable woods labour force; but the average level of em- 
ployment in the woods is rising rapidly as well. 


Fishing and fish processing activity throughout the region was 
generally stable, though spotty. Good landings kept processing plants 
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busy along the New Brunswick east coast, in the Lunenburg and New Glasgow 
areas, and along the north-east, east and south shores of Newfoundland; 
but there were poor catches and little activity along the New Brunswick 
Fundy shore and around Halifax, Liverpool and Cape Breton. All operating 
mines in the region maintained full-scale activity, although about 100 of 
the miners released by the closing in June of a large mine near New Glas- 
gow remained idle. 


In manufacturing, the picture so common in the central provinces 
became noticeable in the Maritimes, with defence and basic industries ful- 
ly active and expanding—e.g. shipyards, aircraft, electronics, primary 
iron and steel—and consumer goods industries relatively less active and 
relying for work on defence contracts. These were awarded recently to 
footwear and clothing firms in the region, but some primary textile wor- 
kers were on indefinite short time and high inventories brough about 
small production cutbacks in some steel fabricating plants. New orders 
for railway boxcars and industrial machinery will sustain steel plant 
employment in the New Glasgow area. 
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The overall labour market picture in Quebec during Sep- 
QUEBEC tember was virtually unchanged from that of the previ- 

ous month. The demand for bush workers continued to 
dominate the employment situation, and shortages of loggers are likely 
to persist through the winter. With apparently unlimited markets for 
wood pulp and newsprint, woods operators are anxious to cut as much as 
possible. The closing of small sawmills and the seasonal slackening in 
agriculture, fishing and construction, with consequent transfers of wor- 
kers into woods employment, are not expected to meet all woods labour 
requirements. 


In agriculture, on the other hand, the labour shortage had dis- 
appeared by the end of September, as crops did not meet earlier expecta- 
tions. As predicted, organized movements of farm help between areas of 
the region and from Quebec to Maine, Ontario and the Prairies, were 
smaller than in previous years. This was due to the generally more fa- 
vourable employment conditions in other Quebec industries, to the local 
crop conditions already mentioned, and to lower harvest manpower needs 
and increased local supply in the Maine potato fields. Only about one- 
third of last year's number of sugar beet harvesters will be required 
in the St. Hilaire area, and the 200 needed will not be difficult to 
find. 


Mining and prospecting remained at peak levels of activity in 
most parts of the region during September. Skilled underground miners 
for metal mining in western Quebec and non-metallic mining in the Eastern 
Townships continue to appear on the shortages list. 
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The award of additional aircraft contracts in the Montreal area 
and continuing revival of activity in secondary textile plants of the re- 
gion shared the feature spot in the Quebec manufacturing picture with con- 
tinuing slackness in many consumer goods industries, shortages of key 
skills and of materials. While only the scarce key skills are being 
soughtat present, new orders will mean some 3,000 more jobs in aircraft 
production during the next year. Defence contracts and the usual seasonal 
upswing have revitalized the clothing industry, which is rapidly depleting 
the supply of experienced sewing machine operators. Despite this improve- 
ment, however, reduced work forces and a very general curtailment of the 
work week still obtain throught the primary textile industry; and it is 
not likely that the pick-up in secondary textiles will be reflected in 
the primary sector of the industry for some time yet. Footwear and furni- 
ture producers generally continued to operate at below-capacity levels, 
although defence contracts have helped some in the former industry and 
there were scattered signs of increasing activity in the latter. 


Following the negotiations of a new collective agreement con- 
taining a reduction in the length of the work week, 150 additional alun- 
inum workers were hired at Arvida during the month. The industry, ex- 
cept for a strike of nearly 1,000 workers at Shawinigan Falls, is at 
near-capacity levels, as are newsprint, chemicals and heavy iron and 
steel manufacturing. Meat packing experienced an unseasonal drop in 
activity and employment, said to result from reduced consumer demand 
in the face of high and rising prices. 


Although residential construction continued to fall off, rela- 
tive to 1950 levels, there has been no consequent manpower surplus in 
the region. Record levels of activity and employment in other phases 
of construction—industrial, resource development, institutional and 
defence—-have more than offset the residential slump. As some projects 
neared completion there were signs of an easing in the construction la- 
bour market. Some skills, and certain building materials, remain scarce. 


The end of the tourist season brought increasing numbers of 
service workers, especially women, into the labour market=-largely in 
urban centres. Jobs prospects for many of these workers are not bright, 
since most of them appear to prefer factory work but possess no parti- 
cular skills. Wholesale and retail trade continued to reflect the drop 
in demand for consumer durables. 


While heavy awards of defence contracts have been made 
ONTARIO recently to textile and clothing firms, their employ- 

ment effects in Ontario plants so far have not been 
significant. Extensive short time conditions persist throughout the in- 
dustry, and many textile workers remain on indefinite lay-off. Likewise 
in electrical apparatus manufacturing, the receipt of defence orders has 
made little impression on the reduced overall employment level. In fact, 
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some plants experienced further cutbacks during September. New export 
business, together with defence orders, has occasioned a return to a 
full work week and the recall to work of some 900 auto workers in Wind- 
sor, a relatively small proportion of those laid off in recent months}; 
in other consumer goods industries—household appliances, furniture, 
leather products—reduced production schedules remain in force and few 
significant improvements are in prospect for the time being. 


In iron and steel industries—primary iron and steel, railway 
rolling stock and shipyards, machinery and machine tools—and in some 
non-ferrous metals industries, further expansion of employment and out- 
put is still impeded by shortages of key skills and of materials. Relief 
for the unemployment created by consumer goods industries lay-offs and 
short-time is not likely to come from these industries, to any great 
extent; but the impending expansion of aircraft and parts production in 
the Toronto, Fort Erie, Chatham and Windsor areas probably will absorb 
several thousand workers in the course of the next few months. 


Construction activity throughout the region remained at or 
near peak levels through September. Shortages of some building materials 
were fairly general, while shortages of construction skills persisted in 
several localities. As in other easternregions, factors such as low 
wages, poor accommodation and an unwillingness to leave the home area 
have obstructed moves to meet these skill shortages by bringing in wor- 
kers from areas where the skills are available. 


The Prairie harvest movement of workers from Ontario exceeded, 
in numbers participating, that of last year—and there are indications 
that independent migration, apart from the organized movements, has been 
heavy. By the end of the month, however, the movement westward had sub- 
sided, and harvesting of the Ontario grain, tobacco and canning crops was 
virtually completed; but a variety of root, field and fruit crops remained 
to be taken in. Until this activity is wound-up, and construction begins 
to taper off, it is unlikely that the existing shortage of bush workers 
will be greatly eased, except insofar as immigrants are brought into woods 
work, With the exception of gold mining, for which experienced miners are 
continually scarce, the employment situation in Ontario mining presented a 
fairly balanced and stable picture. The decision to allow Canadian gold 
to enter the open market apparently had no employment effects during Sept- 
ember » 


During September, the harvest dominated the labour scene 
PRAIRIE in the Prairies, This year, the weather has played a 

particularly important role because the grain crop is 
unusually late, and the arrival of winter weather before the crop is har- 
vested could well reverse the present favourable employment prospects. The 
general level employment and unemployment in the winter months depends very 
largely on the size of farm cash income. 
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Two warm, dry periods during the month helped to ripen the 
grain but in the last week frost occurred every night and two to five 
inches of snow fell in Alberta and northern Saskatchewan. In general, 
the crop was sufficiently far advanced to withstand the frost, but 
some deterioration in quality may be expected from the continued wet 
weather. 


When it became apparent that the crop would have to be har- 
vested quickly, if at all, 2,000 servicemen were given harvest leave, 
in addition to some 2,000 regular harvest workers that were transferred 
from Ontario and Quebec through the National Employment Service. Reports 
at the middle of October indicate that the proportion of the crop har- 
vested was about 80 per cent in Manitoba, 60 per cent in Saskatchewan 
and 50 per cent in Alberta. 


The adverse weather caused an uneven demand for harvest la- 
bour. Although many workers were absorbed in railway maintenance and 
construction, there was a considerable amount of short-time unemployment 
that was not reflected in N.E.S. statistics. At the end of the month, 
the number of job applications was unchanged from the month-earlier 
total, at 13,500. 


Of the several factors bearing on employment in the coming 
months, some are as favourable as they were last year and others more 
so. Those in the first category are the continued high level of oil 
exploration activity and the strong demand for bush workers in the Lake- 
head area. Those that might be included in the second category are the 
expected level of farm income, the construction program and defence con- 
tracts. 


Provided that the weather allows the harvest of a substantial 
portion of the grain crop, the cash income of farmers will likely reach 
a record total this year. Chiefly as a result of greater wheat partici- 
pation payments, farm cash income in the Prairie provinces for the first 
six months rose to $570,300,000, an 80 per cent increase over that of 
the same period last year. More participation payments, amounting to 
over $100,000,000 will be distributed before the end of the year. When 
added to the income from the marketing of the current production this 
will likely bring the total well over the record levels of 1948 and 
1949. The greater spending power will bolster the general level of 
activity and reduce the number of farm workers seeking to supplement 
their incomes through other employment this winter. 


The level of construction, supported by the need for new fa- 
cilities for the Armed Forces, will be another source of greater employ- 
ment this winter. The value of defence construction rose to $50 ,000 ,000 
in August, 60 per cent of which represents work remaining to be done. 
Total construction contracts in the region for the first eight months 
amounted to $249,000,000, a 55 per cent increase over last year. It is 
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notable, however, that the number of structures has decreased from 9,450 
to 6,950, chiefly as a result of the drop in residential housing. This 
latter factor is likely to cause a continuation of the surpluses of cer- 
tain types of construction skills that now exist in urban centres. 


The third factor affecting future employment, and one that was 
not present at this time last year, is defence manufacturing contracts. 
The greatestemployment expansion that has taken place is in the Lake- 
head area, where large contracts for the manufacture of aircraft, prefab- 
ricated houses and ships have been placed. In Fort William, employment 
at Canadian Car and Foundry has doubled in the past six months and a fur- 
ther expansion is expected. Re-tooling for aircraft manufacture is con- 
tinuing at Port Arthur, and other substantial contracts for aircraft re- 
pair and maintenance have been placed in Winnipeg and Edmonton. 


Employment conditions in the Pacific region improved 
PACIFIC during September as the lessening of fire hazard in the 

forest allowed a partial resumption of logging. The en- 
forced closure of the forest logging areas remained in effect during the 
first half of September. In the second quarter of the month logging areas 
were reopened but were closed again within & week. At the end of the month 
the ban was lifted completely and by the end of the first week in October 
all camps were in full swing. 


The full effects of the drought are somewhat uncertain. There 
has been a considerable loss in agricultural income and many dairy farmers 
have been forced to reduce their herdsfor lack of feed. Some secondary 
unemployment effects have been apparent in trade and industry. 


Sawmilling employment was increasing slowly as the supply of logs 
began to flow again but the short work week was still extensive. It was 
expected that mills on Vancouver Island, which are close to their source 
of supply, would attain full scale operation shortly after the forests re- 
opened, but little improvement in Vancouver mills was expected for at least 
a month after resumption of logging. Employment in the forest industry as 
a whole in the coming months depends entirely upon the severity of the 
winter. 


Although the resumption of logging operations was the chief 
factor in the improved employment conditions, other industries also con- 
tributed. The fishing industry was in the midst of completing a success- 
ful year.. The re-opening of the forest areas allowed construction work 
on several large projects to continue while base metal developments and 
Alcan continued to absorb increasing numbers of workers. Shipbuilding 
employment was steadily expanding and workers from many parts of the region 
moved to the Okanagan Valley to harvest the apple crop. 
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The demand for labour is reflected in the number of job appli- 
cations on-file with the N.E.S. While totals in other regions were 
stationary or rising, the total in the Pacific region dropped from 26,200 
at the beginning of the month to 23,600 at September 27. A further de- 
cline of 21,500 was recorded at October 11. This number, however, is 
still 2,600 greater than last year's comparable, total. 


Employment in shipbuilding, machine shops and foundries contin- 
ued to increase though at a somewhat lower rate than was expected earlier 
this year. Changes in design and frequent delays in the delivery of ma- 
terial supplies have limited the rate of progress on the construction of 
naval vessels. Marine engines, copper pipe, steel pipe and shipbuilding 
are chief items with which there has been difficulty in securing firm de- 
livery dates. However, work resulting from the large volume of industrial 
expansion has caused a steady demand for labour. There has been little 
difficulty in attracting the right type of worker so far because the wage 
rate in the industry is high, and many of the men employed during the war 
are still in the area. It is expected, however, that a shortage of elec- 
tricians will develop in 1952 when naval shipbuilding will be in full 
swing 6 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
OCTOBER |, 1951 


Number of Areas 


LABOUR MARKET Groups! CANADA ATLANTIC QUEBEC ONTARIO PRALRIES PACIFIC 
1. Substantial. Labour Surplus 3 = = = = 3 
2 Moderate Labour Surplus 2 S 1 = = 1 
3. Slight Labour Surplus 20 “4 8 ss - 5 
4. Balanced Labour Market 131 23 31 45 23 9 
5. Marked Labour Shortages 18 3 ie 6 = 


lPor definition of groupings, see key to map on following pages. 


In general, the state of balance that was reflected in the 
Canadian labour market at the beginning of September continued through 
the month. Construction activity was running at peak levels, harvesting 
was drawing on all available manpower reserves, forestry camps were being 
opened up or enlarged for the busy season, most mining operations were 
fully active and many were undergoing further expansion. Manufacturing 
industries engaged in defence production or related activity remained 
very active or continued to expand. Some of the consumer goods indus- 
tries that had reduced production and employment were reviving slightly 
or were preparing for increased activity as awards of defence contracts 
to these industries were stepped up. 


Problems of suitability and mobility, however, continued to 
impede the solution of the concurrent shortage - surplus paradox in a 
number of areas. For instance, the surplus of auto workers in south- 
western Ontario has been of relatively little use in relieving shortages 
of skilled construction and metal workers in areas of the same district, 
or of miners, mine labourers and unskilled metalworkers in northern Ontar- 
io. Surpluses of longshoremen at eastern ports, and of skilled and un- 
skilled construction workers at a variety of points across the country, 
were doing little (at least, as yet) to ease co-existing shortages of 
farm help, loggers and bushmen, and miners. As a result, the overall 
picture still contains not only regions and areas of shortage, surplus 
and balance, but also opposing trends in local employment and unemploy- 
ment. 


By October 1, there had been no major change in employment 
conditions in the Atlantic region. All local areas in the region retained 
their September 1 groupings. However, there were unmistakeable signs that 
the seasonal transition had begun. Where, at September 1, only five areas 
showed slight increases over the previous month in the ratio of job appli- 
cations to total wage-earners, currently 18 localities showed slight in- 
creases over September 1. There were increases in all Nova Scotia areas, 
in half of the areas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick; but there 


were further pronounced declines in all Newfoundland local areas. The in- 
creases in job seekers in the region were confined largely to females in 
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clerical, sales and service occupations, especially the last due to the 
end of the tourist season and the closing of hotels and resorts, and al- 
so in food processing and textiles. 


Throughout Quebec, there was relatively little change during 
September. Asbestos and Chandler moved into group four as fewer persons 
sought work in construction, agriculture and logging. la Tuque and Levis, 
on the other hand, experienced slightly increasing manpower surpluses in 
the service, farming and construction fields, and rose into group three. 
The shortage of metalworking skills, in perticular, is responsible for 
Hull's classification as a group five area for the first time this month. 


The continued reduction of employment in consumer goods manu- 
facturing in southern Ontario centres resulted in further shight increases 
in manpower surpluses during September. Among those localities that have 
been moved into less favourable groups since the production cutbacks started 
have been Windsor, Wallaceburg, Sarnia and London. By October 1, less fa- 
vourable conditions also were apparent in Brantford, which moved into group 
three from four, with growing surpluses of clerical, sales, service, con- 
struction and unskilled metal workers. Increased availability of female 
workers in clerical, sales, service, food processing, textile and unskilled 
electrical occupations was responsible for changes from group four to three 
in Collingwood and Renfrew. 


In the Prairie region, while there were slightly fewer acute man- 
power shortages, the local labour market situation remained generally tight. 
There were no localities in surplus groups one, two or three. Expanding 
defence manufacturing in Port Arthur and Fort William, very strong demand 
for loggers throughout the Lakehead district, the usual seasonal harvesting 
requirements together with heavy defence and resource development construc- 
tion needs in the Prairie provinces, all combined to maintain this situa- 
tion. 


Although logging was swinging back into action at a rapid rate 
in the Pacific region, improvements in the local labour market picture had 
not become particularly obvious from October 1 information. With the ex- 
ception of Kelowna, where September saw marked reductions in the number of 
persons seeking work in agriculture, construction, transportation occupa- 
tions and food processing, there was not sufficient change in local condi- 
tions to alter the September 1 groupings of areas in the region. Heavy 
surpluses of woods and construction workers persisted in Vancouver Island 
and mainland coastal areas. 


LOCAL SHORTAGES AND SURPLUSES 
OCTOBER 1, 195! 


In many localities across Canada, shortages and 
surpluses of specific occupations have persisted 
side by side throughout the past summer. In 
others, there have been either shortages or sur- 
pluses of particular skills. The following ana-~- 
lysis and tables are intended to locate current 
shortages and surpluses, to indicate their gen- 
eral causes and to assess the impact on them of 
current labour market developments. 
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The Canadian labour market again reflected a balanced state at 
the beginning of October, and that balance was apparent in conditions in 
most local areas, with certain notable exceptions. Local occupational 
shortages became less numerous between September 1 and October 1—there 
were fewer scarce skills and fewer localities showing shortages—and 
many of the shortages were less acute than formerly. At the same time, 
though, there were only a few increases in the number of surplus occupa- 
tions and localities in which surpluses arose. Thus it would appear that 
a roughly balanced, though slightly more relaxed, local labour market was 
still more general at Oct. 1 than at any previous date this year. 


In the Atlantic region, where the only noteworthy surpluses were 
of carpenters, unskilled construction, transportation equipment and mine 
workers, and longshoremen, both the extent and severity of local shortages 
had eased by October 1. Demand for bush workers remained particularly 
strong in Corner Brook, Halifax, and northern New Brunswick, while harvest 
help was needed in Prince Edward Island—the latter especially only a 
temporary shortage. Minto continued to seek experienced hand-pick coal 
miners, and the establishment of a training program for miners was under 
active consideration. For every job vacancy recorded by the National Em- 
ployment Service in the region, there were still three job seekers at 
October 1. 


In Quebec, where job registrations and job vacancies stood in 
the relationship of five to three as against two to one at Sept. 1; ‘sur 
pluses of textile workers rose slightly in Montreal and the Eastern Town- 
ships, although the secondary phase of the textile industry was rapidly 
absorbing experienced machine operators, mostly female. Shortages of 
metalworking skills persisted in Montreal and Sorel, and seem likely to 
remain a problem. Surpluses of construction workers began to increase 
seasonally in Montreal, Quebec and other centres, but there was little 
sign of any significant easing of the shortage of loggers and bushmen, 
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which is, an will continue to be, most acute in the St. Maurice valley, 
Quebec City, the Saguenay—Lake St. John district and the Gaspe district. 


There were, at October 1, about five job registrations for each 
two recorded vacancies in the Ontario region—a slightly less favourable 
relationship than the two to one ratio that obtained a month earlier. 
Shortages of farm help in many smaller centres had virtually disappeared, 
but the demand for woods workers became even stronger as the busy season 
for logging got under way. Shortages of metalworking and construction 
skills eased considerably in many central and southern Ontario localities, 
while surpluses in these lines became more noticeable in some centres. 
These changes resulted from the reduced production schedules in effect 
in consumer durables manufacturing, together with the end of harvesting 
in some areas and the completion of some construction work. Factory wor- 
kers who had found temporary employment in agriculture and construction 
are coming batk onto the labour market in search of. winter employment in 
their own occupations. 


As at September 1, so at October 1 the Prairie region showed 
the most favourable labour market picture of any of the regions. Spurred 
by the strong demand for harvest help, for loggers for the Lakehead dis- 
trict, for miners and construction labour, the manpower situation tight- 
ened even further during the month. This is reflected in the changed re- 
lationship between recorded job vacancies and job registrations in Na- 
tional Employment Service files, which stood at three to two at October 1 
as against rough equality at September 1. For male workers, there were 
more than two vacancies for each job application at October 1, a further 
rise from the two-to-one ratio of a month earlier. 


With the resumption of logging and sawmilling in the Pacific 
region, surplus conditions in forestry, woodworking and construction oc- 
cupations are easing. At October 1, though, N.E.S. data still showed 
about six job applications to each recorded vacancy—eight to one for 
men—as against 10 to one the month before. The only noteworthy local 
occupational shortages in the region were of miners, mine labourers and 
unskilled lumber workers, and the impending suspension of work on such 
construction projects as the Alcan development may eliminate some of 
these. There were, on the other hand, more local surpluses here than 
in any other region, especially of loggers, woodworking and construc- 
tion skills and woods, mill and construction labourers. The gradual 
upswing of shipbuilding activity during the winter, if permitted by ma- 
terial supplies, may bring on shortages of some skills—electricians, 
perhaps some metalworkers, and some technical specialists. 
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LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES —- MALE 


Vacan- 


cies 


Area Listed 


Toronto....£2.. 129 
TOPORCOs so eess 74h 
Belicsax.. .< ae: LiZ 


Charlottetown. 48 
Summerside.... 311 
Woodstock,N.B. 105 
OCCAWS « « asds es 187 
TOLON bOses x04 oe 
Brandonsceesee! 92 
Moose Jaw..... 110 
North Battleford 58 


Corner Brook... 291 
Halifaxshes Pas 328 
Campbellton... 256 
Edmundston.... 381 
Fredericton... 73 
Chandler (1).. 674 
Chicoutimi.... 914 
Dolbeau (2)... 900 
Jollette : si Fos. -561. 
La Tuque......1,675 
MaGanesccsesee 558 
Mont Laurier... 303 
Montmagny..... 95 
Port Alfred.... 154 
MUCDECs acs a0 0. see 
Rimouskie.ss fi. LO 
PO Gnd dews ens) O69 


October 1, 1951 


Appli- Vacan- 
_ cations cies 
Listed Area Listed 
Engineers 
47 
Draftsmen 
50 Fort William.. 30 
Sales Personnel 
40 Hamilton...... 110 
Farm Hands 
3 Prince Albert. 75 
- RGpiAa sss. 53 
- Saskatoon..... 138 
A Swift Current. 69 
24 ZOCK GON ss 6-00' aie 158 
5 Edmonton..e.e. 76 
20 Lethbridge.... 95 


Loggers & Bushmen 


eet St. Georges 

10 de Beauce.... 353 
8 St.Joseph d'Alma 98 
- Shawinigan Falls 586 
5 Sherbrooke.... 66 

23 Wal -OGr Fis... s ef9387 
2 Srnpriorisss.ss' 600 
- Kapuskasing... 1,304 
- North Bay Ji... »/+163 
& Pembroke...... W6 
2 Sault Ste.Marie 360 
2 SUGDUTFe os ese 172 
3 TEWULNS «ese es 175 
6 Fort William.. 467 
- REHOTA +. 0's 24.00 yw 
3 Port Arthur... 5,864 
uf Winii0ee.s.ea0 . 210 


(1) Includes Gaspe and New Richmond 
(2) Includes Roberval. 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 
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Area 


New Glasgow.... 
Bul Lacic ins estes 
Montreal....eec 
SOP Oil al's'giave eiaverals 
Gadis sts eavesteke te 


Sherbrooke ...e. 
Biba stew et tals 


Montreal. ..ecee 
Oral] 1a... Cees 


SOLE). siereGipscies 
Ham LEGON sie scxeace 


MITGO SS oo e'cie'e be 
Asbestos.....e.. 
Rouyn. ccessaces 
TAIMMINE «2 Gees OS 


Québecs..s guess 


Goderich. & dis. 
North Bay... 


BaPTiG.seenaees 


Montreal...cccde 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations 
Listed Listed Area 


Machinists, Toolmakers & Die Setters 


37 
11 
333 
181 
16 


2 
10 


157 


- Dard Li gisvels esa wets 
77, TOronbo<..oiciew ane 
1 Well gadis tu-ese 
2 NESTON «+ aisteleu se 
Machine Shop Workers 
2 SC OMOL A eis biejainue ais 
1 Garey coo ee 
Sheet Metal Workers 
25 Barrie s.+ ose. sie Bake 
Foundry Workers 
} 
Welder & Flame Cutters 
2 Kingston....-éee 
36 Oriidda ici. ssee 
Miners 
73 BLSITMOTe. «<4 ¢0/0 
1 Yellowknife...... 
12 Whitehorse...... 
3 
Bricklayers & Tile Setters 
i! SANN tis cs6ee a ee 
Carpenters 
= The EAS 0 icc 6 cae 
3 Moose JaWoeceees 
Plumbers & Steamfitters 
Routemen 
30 OCteWG .<.<ccee tke 


224 


Kitchener... .<6 


Blasters, Powdermen & Drillers 
St. Joseph d'Alma 33 


ny LIANE Gistes ertetust’s 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed 


a3 

4 
81 
10 
12 


294 
Ak 


oak 


56 


35 


Appli- 
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Listed 
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Local Occupational Shortages—Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


Auto Mechanics & Repairmen 
Winnipeg....... 86 26 


UNSKILLED JOBS IN 


Lumber & Lumber Products 
Joliette...cs.. 245 3 Prince George. 100 7 
Kamloops....... 68 12 


Metalworking 

BUUDUD Yass csa04,y ODe 2 
Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 
Fort William... 193 3 
Mining 

GUCDUPYsesucaes Joh 1 Yellowknife... 49 - 
TAMHING. 44% 4% 62 1 Whitehorse.... 56 rl 
Blairmoress.<.. 176 1 

Construction 
Saint Johns...» 158 7 Dauphin...csce 83 4 
St.Joseph d'Alma 191 pa Winnipeg...... 636 101 
Valleyfield.... 73 24 Moose Jaw..... 179 a7 
Barrie. .oe~ ves 52 8 Regina. .ss2ik-s 80 14 
North Bays4 0. 77 12 COLE Yewne sen LOL 6 
OGUAWO .sscn0se. 210 S BAMONCONecr.ee L979 40 
Sault Ste.Marie 99 a Lethbridge.... 52 0 


Transportation, Communication & Public Utilities 
Toran boss «01000: 87 23 Port Arthur... 98 © 


In determining the occupations and areas to be included in 
the foregoing table, National Employment Service data on job vacancies 
notified by employers, and applications filed by job seekers, first 
were examined. Where vacancies exceeded applications by fifty or more 
in any one occupational group, the occupation and area or areas affected 
were included in a preliminary listing. These data, however, tend to 
give a better picture of the supply side of the labour market than of 
the demand side, for most job seekers find it to their advantage to use 


the facilities of the Employment Service when out of work because of the 
availability of unemployment insurance. There is not the same incentive 
for employers to list their job vacancies. Reference, therefore, is 
necessary to a variety of qualitative material, including reports of inter- 
views with industrial executives by Department of Labour representatives 
and statements submitted regularly by local Employment Office managers. 
This results in refinements to the preliminary list, in the process of 
which some occupations and areas may be deleted and others, for which the 
early statistical evidence was less conclusive, may be added. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES—MALE 
October 1, 1951 


SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Appli- Vacan- — Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed. Listed 
Seamen 
Vancouver....Ga.. 107 2 


Primary Textile Workers 


St. Hyacinthe.<s. 31 4 Valleyfield..... 39 3 
Shawiningan Falls 59 a Peterborough.... 56 = 

Secondary Textile Workers ; 
Montréal.scscSace 510 la : PonGntos,. Che. s,0s.¢ Wide Hae 23 
Victoriaville.... 50 Wittnipeg. Se... cunrtek 11 


Loggers & Bushmen 

New Westminster. 119 3 
Port Alberni.... 106 2 
Vancouver....eeo 380 10 


Chilliwack..,.5<¢-.. 118 
Courtenay........ 168 
Duncans «sv. o«« eeeuare 
Narasmoss.ccttee > 439 


mwivo Nt 


Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 


Courtenay sss. .ss- 35 - New Westminster. 86 fe 
DURGA iinisis.css0,aei0 so 2 VENnCOUVET s'44 vse0). bode 7 
Ranaime. 2 eevee er. 46 Pe 


Cabinetmakers & Woodworkers 
Victoriaville.... 29 - Owen Sound...... 38 1 


Boot & Shoe Workers 
Montreal......2-. 146 7 Quebec... ois. ses 87 3 
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Local Occupational Surpluses—WMale 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled occupations (Concl'd) 


Appli- Vacan- Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


Printing & Publishing Workers 
Mamirea ls gees ene a pool 2 


sheet Metal Workers 
Os DEWE se c)s ayes ce 5 66 ian 


Welders & Flame Cutters 


BA rietsOrxsrer€ Behe oie: 125 Th 
Foundry Workers 
OShaws ..sec8 ene 66 - 
Blacksmiths 
MIUOSOT ecdeceaes, 1139 - 
klectricians 


Montreal........ . 106 2 


Automobile Workers 


MLHOGOT ws sere a6 «6 3L9 ae 
Carpenters 
Sia JOUR S26 wee HLS - BOY Cn UOy 26 ddan AOL 4 
Charlottetown... 25 - Windsor, wise ss< 88 - 
SYGMSY 00s Orovces,, 103 + Chilliwack....«. 40 1 
Farmowths «soc «es 29 - New Westminster 195 Z 
Drummondville... 29 - Pentictons.cece. 40 ~ 
Hombreal «Adsswcs . 2392 33 Vancouver e...ee 587 20 
Prescott. aheccee 40 ss 
Painters, Construction & Maintenance 

TOFONCO vis cae * “NOG 4 Vancouver...... 143 2 


Cranemen & Shovelmen 


Chilliwack...... Fag | = HENVALMQs.<s eee $6 eats ‘L 
Duncan... «Goce [a'7 1 
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Local Occupational Surpluses—Male 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Appli- Vacan- Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed_ 
Textiles (Primary & Secondary) 
Drummondville 197 - Sherbrooke..... 82 3 
Granby......s 42 - Valleyfield.... 30 ui 
St. Hyacinthe 36 a Cornwall sass «ss 29 - 
Lumber & Lumber Products 
Drummondville 38 ~ Naneimo.scccsae cle 8 
Victoriaville 32 4s New Westminster 347 Zz 
Owen Sound... 63 - Port Alberni... 60 1 
Chilliwack... 43 - Vancouver ..eses 453 38 
Courtenay.... 142 25 Victorias aie... ice = 
Cranbrook.... 268 TS 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products 
Wallaceburg... 38 - 
Metalworking 
Montreal..... 133 L5 Parry Sound.... 27 S: 
Brantford.... 178 & Meliitcccecss ee 124 3 
Go Lbs salty «x “i 50 6 Toronto, . Ps. S44 + 2Ek 21 
Hamil COnGs. sean et 1 Wallaceburg.... 31 - 
HONK. 6.06 <% 64 ik Welland......+- 60 - 
Transportation Equipment Mfg. 
New Glasgow.. 38 - Windsorss<ccces Ooe - 
Leamington... 38 - 
Mining 
New Glasgow.. 45 - Sydney... sete <4 58 18 
Construction 
St. John's... 118 ” Prescott. es... s 54 A} 
PET EORG cies va) eA - Sarvitaes set ee ss 52 5 
SYGRCYc odes 94 2 GROTH vOasinisecuel Tt 38 
Levietsas scan 3 36 = Welland........ 33 = 
Quebec... ..0 es 235 of AS Windsor . « ceipre ee 185 ~ 
Shawinigan Falls 52 - Vancouver...... 265 67 
Longshoremen 
St. John's... 323 - QUEDEC..estseccs 134 ~ 
PR tase eee es he = Shawinigan Falls 52 ~ 
Saint John... 441 109 ~ 


- New Westminster 
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The foregoing table lists the areas in which there were, at 
October 1, excesses of job applications over job vacancies for male 
workers in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. The basis 
on which the table was built up is as follows: 


If the number of wage and The area was listed if 
salary workers in the area the excess of applications 
is over vacancies was 

over 100,000 100 or more 

50,000 to 100,000 75 or more 

25,000 to 50,000 50 or more 

under 25,000 25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other informa- 
tion, including reports from local Employment Service Offices. Clerical 
and service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded because they are not specific (e.g. foremen, 
apprentices, other unskilled workers). 
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CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 


1951 Percentage Change 


From From To Date 
Item Previ- | Same From Same 
ous 
cr Month 
Manpower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S.. | Sept.27 | 130,978 | + 3.0 | 
Per cent of labour force......eceoe Sept.27 | 2 chai 2e'3e 
Per cent of paid workersS......... -. | Sept.27 Beh Beaione 
Live Claims for benefit, U.1.0.......] Oct. 1 83,1 iHietac2 £8 
Per cent of insured population..... | Oct. 1 269 2 08x 
Per cent of live applications 
for ‘employtient. ss «<< sss « duties EOC ue CL 63.5 1 63.6x 
Amount of berefit payments($000)..... | Sept. 3,457 1 = 529 
Index of employment (1939=100)....... } Aug. 184.3 1 + 0.4 
DRM. SNA EPO prea eelsleiess! 4's shores o's's-0 0 Oh oe e, LhOULY, AD663G. 4 AL 
Earnings and Income 
Total labour income ($000,000)....... | June 825 1 + 4.3 
Average weekly salaries & wages......| Aug. 1 | $ 50.14 0.0 
Average hourly wages (mfg.)..........4 Auge 1 | $ 1.19 O37 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.).. | Aug. 1 A4ls34. - 1.0 | 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)....sseceee | Auge 1 | $ 49.19 | - 0.3 
Cost-of-living index (av.1935-39=100) | Sept.1 189,68 tit. 5 
Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1946=100) | Aug. 1 107.8 | - 0.8 
Industrial Production | 
Total (Av. 1935-39=100)........-..0.. | August 20403 | -1.8 }+ 7.2 | + 11.0 
Manufacturing: Index....c.ccscccsvecee | AUQUSE BOG eel = DoD) +) BA AO Pe 
Dur bilee etein\ sos sin idaho ose n0lOWin's oo RUBIES 268d sk tHE + 16,2 
HONSAUPADI EE « <.c,01¢ vise cele occ seals s oo) BURUE LOO sed. =. 0.6. 1+ 3.7 + 5.9 
Industrial Relations 
105,235 | -52.1 | +180.6 - 48.7 


Strikes and lockouts-days lost....... |Septembe 


(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous 
month and for the same month last year. 
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Prior to October, cutbacks in consumer durable goods output and 
in residential construction activity had been occurring at a time when 
production activity in the major seasonal industries of Canada was moving 
towards its seasonal peak. Defence production also was increasing stead- 
ily, so that in total employment continued to rise and labour supplies, 
being enlarged at an unusual rate through a heavy volume of immigration, 
were relatively fully employed. Although no overall manpower shortage 
existed, labour needs outstripped available supplies for numerous skilled 
and semiskilled occupations and even temporarily for some unskilled wor- 
kers. 


In recent weeks, however, most of the major seasonal industries 
have begun their usual reductions of production and employment. At the 
same time, consumer buying has remained cautious, despite rising incomes, 
and no significantly sharp gains in overall defence production have occur- 
red. In the labour market, therefore, the balance has begun to shift from 
a situation of virtually full employment with numerous shortages of wor- 
kers to one of a slight overall labour surplus with few shortages except 
in skilled metalworking and engineering fields and with growing local sur- 
pluses. 


Changes now occurring in the labour market can be more clearly 
seen when the situation in individual areas is examined. The following 
table summarizes the area labour market situation across the country as 
at November 15, 1951, and compares it with the situation at November 1 


and October 1, 1951. 
Number of Areas 


Labour Market Groupings (1) Nov. 15 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
1. Substantial Labour Surplus.......ccccceses “ - 3 
2. Moderate Labour Surplus.....cccccccccceces 6 Zz 2 
SS PPOLL ENG LADOUr GOUr PLUS Ces or eae Rous bowers 56 38 20 
4. Balanced Labour Market...ccccscoscscccccecs 12: 121 131 
5. Marked Labour Shortages.....s.seccceccecce 5 16 18 


(1) For definitions of groupings, see key map on 
pages 16 and 17. 


Extensive seasonal reductions of employment now are underway 
throughout Canada. In agriculture, employment has already dropped sharply 
with harvesting coming to an end. During the months of September, October 
and November, farm employment usually drops by about 225,000 on the basis 
of the last five years' experience. Although many of the people affected 
withdraw from the labour market, while others take jobs in logging, con- 
struction and some manufacturing industries, a considerable number of them 
become unemployed and this number grows throughout the winter months. 


Employment in the construction industry also has begun its sea- 
sonal drop. On the basis of the last five years’ experience, this decline 
amounted to about 35,000 during the months: of September, October and Nov- 
ember from the peak of 380,000 at the end of August, 1951. Although some 
of these workers may take logging and manufacturing jobs, at least for 
part of the winter, most of them will be out of work until construction 
work picks up again next spring. 


Other seasonal employment declines, involving thousands of wor- 
kers, now are taking place in such manufacturing industries as canning and 
perserving, carbonated beverages, clothing, consumer durable goods, build- 
ing materials, and non-ferrous metals. Workers released from these in- 
dustries will add to the number unemployed in the coming months. 


On the other hand, an important seasonal increase of employment 
in the logging industry now is taking place. Logging employment usually 
rises by about 50,000 during September, October and November. With most 
of these workers being drawn from farming jobs and some coming from con- 
struction and fishing, a portion of the workers becoming seasonally un- 
employed will find alternative work. 


In total, a seasonal increase in the number of people looking 
for work will occur to the extent of about 175,000 above the low point 
of 128,000 reached late last August. A reduced level of consumer buying 
and residential construction, as compared with last year, will increase 
further the level of unemployment reached this winter, Department store 
sales were again off in October by 3% over a year ago, in value, after 
an 8% year-to-year decline in September. Since prices have risen consid- 
erably over the year, the drop in sales volume was even greater. In ad= 
dition, stocks of consumer goods on hand at department stores were 26% 
greater in value at October 1 this year as compared with the same date in 
1950. Over the year, department store sales are down to the greatest ex- 
tent for furs, men's clothing, piece goods, linens and domestics, small- 
wares, home furnishings, furniture, major appliances, radios, household 
hardware, and sporting goods. With stocks on hand considerably above 
last year's level in almost every case, production and employment in the 
industries producing these consumer goods are not likely to start pick- 
ing up again at least for the next few months. 


Housing starts in Canada during the five months from June to 
October this year totalled 33,600, a decline of 35% from the level reached 
during the same period of 1950. In October of this year, housing starts 
were only 50% as numerous as in the same month last year. Under construc- 
tion at October 31, 1951, were 55,200 dwelling units compared with 70,000 
at the same time a year ago. 


RECORD TOTAL OF NEW JOBS IN SIGHT FOR 1951 


The number of new jobs opening up because of industrial expan- 
sion in 1951 will soon surpass the 1948 record of about 16,000. The 
peak set in 1948 was due to the heavy back-log of demand for goods which 
was built up over six years of war. The current boom is largely the 
result of heavier buying set off by the Korean war and the requirements 
of defence and defence=supporting industries. 

At the present time, there has been a considerable recession 
in employment in the automotive and household appliance manufacturing in- 
dustries, which has wiped out employment gains made through industrial 
expansion. Current industrial construction contracts are largely for 
resource development the expansion of production of strategic material 
such as petroleum, base metals and chemicals. Expansion underway in the 
electrical apparatus industry, for instance, is substantial, but is not 
for consumer goods so much as for the production of electronic equipment. 


In terms of employment, the rate of industrial expansion has 
varied greatly between various manufacturing industries, as illustrated 
in the table below. For instance, up to October, 1951 the rate in petrol- 
eum and non-metallic mineral products industries was proportionately three 
times as large as that of manufacturing industry as a whole. Iron and 
steel and textile industries have provided the greatestnumbers of new jobs, 
but the rate of expansion was about the same as the over-all average. 


Number of rz Ly of 
Industry New Jobs (1) | Reported Employment(2) 


Chemical products....cecccssccece 675 ‘ 
Electrical apparatuS.......-eees Ly 1A ° 
Food and beveragesS...covcoesocece 1,636 ‘ 
Iron & steel products.....c.ccces a5012 . 
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Miscellaneous products.ccsceseso | 181 
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Non-ferrous metals...ccccscccece 407 : 
Non-metallic mineralS..ccoceccos ° 
Paper products... scsccsscceces oe 1,39 

Petroleum Productsc. see eesecioses 569 ‘ 
RUDE PL OAUCES oo: ef010 nioisli's 0+ Spee 40 ° 
Textile productS..cccccsceccecss 25447 . 
Tobacco productS....ssccrecosees 50 ‘ 
Transportation equipment...-.c.c. 1,475 : 


Wood Boeri lee 825 
CANADA OCG ¢ oc6 a 6 oo 4.5 ab ecaanaere ah 15,597 
(1) "conomics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


(2) Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. August 1, 1951. 
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OCTOBER LAY-OFFS HEAVIEST 
IN AUTOMOBILES AND TEXTILES 


Non-seasonal lay-offs in Canadian manufacturing industries in 
October were the highest for any month in the year except August. Octo- 
ber lay-offs were concentrated in the automotive and parts, and textile 
_ industries. Lay-offs in other consumer durable goods industries were 

lighter. In the textle industry, a large amount of short time also is 
being worked. In part, these losses in employment represent a levelling 
off from gains made dating back to the start of the Korean war. 


The one bright spot in the automotive industry in October was 
the rehiring of 950 Ford of Canada employees at Windsor. At the same 
time, 1,600 other Windsor automotive assembly and parts workers were dis- 
placed, meaning a net loss during the month of 650 jobs. The Chrysler 
Corporation of Ganada released 800 workers for an indefinite period; six 
supplier or feeder plants in the area separated 553 workers indefinitely, 
and 276 men for about 10 days. In addition, although not included in the 
monthly total, Walker Metal Products sent 400 workers home for about five 


days. 


The Studebaker Corp. of Canada, at Hamilton, released 400 workers 
for about two months, while Nash Motors of Canada, Ltd. temporarily closed 
down operations at Toronto, affecting about 275 workers. At Chatham, the 
International Harvester truck division laid off 150 employees, probably 
for at least four months. 


Employment conditions in the textile industry are reflecting 
poor business which is not entirely seasonal in nature. The most sig- 
nificant feature of employment conditions is the large amount of short- 
time being worked; an estimated 5,000 Quebec textile workers were employed 
from two to four days a week, and in Ontario short time also was heavy. 
For example, at least 2,700 textile workers in Sherbrooke were reparted to 
be working a short week, and the reports indicate that conditions are not 
improving to the extent usually expected at this time of year. 


Industries turning out household appliances have been forced to 
cut back production and employment because of reduced sales levels. There 
were 420 separations in this group in October compared to 800 in September, 
and about 1,300 in each of July and August. Thus about 4,000 workers have 
been released from their jobs, mostly for indefinite periods, since July, 
when the first heavy lay-offs took place. The Dominion Electrohome Indus- 
tries at Kitchener laid off 200 workers—-100 in the electronics division, 
and 100 in the woodworking division. The Radio Valve Co. Ltd. at Toronto, 
separated 109 workers for an indefinite period. 


Employment conditions in British Columbia were back to normal 
by the end of October. Employment for workers in the shingle mills, 
which are in the midst of a seasonal slump, has been so erratic in the 
past several years, that many of them are seeking jobs in other indus- 
tries. 


Lay-offs due to lack of orders accounted for about 80 per cent 
of the total in October, and those due to shortages of materials about 7 
per cent. The remaining 13 per cent were due to a variety of reasons. 
These included a lay-off of 400 at National Steel Car in Hamilton due to 
a production change; 95 in a biscuit factory at Sorel which is moving to 
Montreal; 75 at Atlas Steels in Welland due to changes in production; 
and the closure of several wood products plants, mainly in British Colunm- 
bia, which went out of business. 


Lay-offs because of material shortages were very light in re- 
cent months compared to those caused by lack of orders. The recent 
slump in consumer durable goods manufacturing has eased the demand for 
certain types of steel that have been in very tight supply. The Canadian 
Car and Foundry Co. Ltd. at Fort William laid off 100 workers temporarily 
because of a material shortage, although the specific material was not 
reported. Page-Hersey Tubes has had several lay-offs because of steel 
shortages and in October laid off 23 men. Another small lay-off of 13 
men from Rheem Canada Ltd. at Hamilton, manufacturing steel drums, was 
reported. 


Reported Non-Seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing by Industry, October, 1951 


| Reported Lay-offs (I)| Employment at 

Number of | Number of | SENG Change from 
ara oct SN ANUS EON NGS aL ; |_Jast Year _ 
Iron and steel products... 14 768 178,100 


T15E9 
Food and beverageSe..o.oe 2 120 a ee oe eee, “a 
Transportation equipment. 14 | 29984 131,900 L— Oe 167 
CLOCHING «+= selicme abe aicals 4 539 94.100 | +. Abo 
Wood products. i sis.sie delete. cis Hf 237 _ - 92,500 ts Le 
TEx 1G DrOGuCUS ¢ 055s <5 6 | 27. | 74400 | + 5,9 
Electrical apparatus..... 9 | 550 i 65,150 + 1251 
Non-ferrous metal prod... i 30 ' ! $157 
Non-metallic mineral prod i 20 +. 7.6 
Leather productsS....eseece 4 227 = beh 
Miscellaneous products... i. 20 - 0.4 


Other ESA ASS Ab beets 's : 


TOTAL 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. 

(3) Employment in the six industries in which no non=-seasonal 
lay-offs were reported in October, 1951. 
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REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


Applications on File with N.E.S. at Movember | 


J WAGE & %o 

REGION NUMBER SALARY LABOUR CHANGE FROM 

WORKERS FORCE OG6Tan ti 1951 Nov. 1,1951 
Newfoundland 2,700 4.0 2,2 F 900 i: 600 
Maritimes 14, 200 4.6 Sey t+. 1,300 - 2,800 
Quebec 43, 200 Aa? 3.0 + 8, 300 ~ 2,200 
Ontario 53, 800 3.9 Shaul + 9, 600 +15, 500 
Prairie 19, 200 3.3 1.8 + 5,700 sped Ay: KIX) 
Pacific 22, 400 Os 3 Bere sa SNS KOE! = 
CANADA 155, 500 hisaps oar +24, 500 + 8, 500 


During October, the upward trend in employment in the 
ATLANTIC Atlantic region continued, and the demand for manpower 

in the primary industries and construction remained at 
at high level, quickly absorbing workers released from agriculture, in- 
cluding potato pickers from the Maine fields and farm labour returning 
from Ontario. Farm help shortages persisted in some areas and are ex- 
pected to continue, since workers available are attracted by the higher 
wages offered by other industries. 


The demand for woods workers appears to be slightly higher than it 
was last year. Although the demand for rough lumber has eased somewhat, 
employment offered by the flourishing pitwood industry likely will offset 
any slackening of employment in lumbering operations. There were about 
1,100 job vacancies recorded by National Employment Service offices 
throughout the region at the end of the period, with no serious shortage 
of woods workers in any area. Experienced loggers, however, remain rela- 
tively scarce, and employers are reluctant to take on and train inexperi- 
enced workers. 


Fishing and fish processing throughout the region are generally 
stable, with some areas showing improved conditions over the previous 
month. A heavy run of small fish in the Bay of Fundy resulted in a record 
level of employment in sardine canneries in New Brunswick. The beginning 
of the herring season along the Nova Scotia South Shore meant job oppor- 
tunities for inshore fishermen and processing plant workers, who have been 
experiencing a relatively poor year so far. The record haddock catch 
landed by Prince Edward Island draggers will be processed for export. In 
Newfoundland, catches have been about average, while markets appear to be 
slightly firmer and prices better than last year and earlier in 1951. 


Although some of the smaller coal mines in the region continued 
on a part-time basis during the month, the larger mines were operating at 
capacity. xcept in the Minto area, where employers were still seeking 
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about 100 experienced hand~pick miners, labour supplies were adequate to 
meet all requirements. 


An important factor contributing to the generally favourable en- 
ployment conditions in the region has been the steady improvement in manu- 
facturing. The Sydney steel plant, currently, at the highest employment 
levels in its history, is working at top capacity. In New Glasgow, work 
began on a new order for "gondolas" for the Canadian Pacific Railway. A 
large defence contract for ammunition boxes necessitated expansionof q plant 
in the Saint John area which, when completed, will provide job openings 
for a number of additional workers. The manufacture of heating equipment 
and farm implements experienced the usual seasonal slackening. Shipbuild- 
ing in the Halifax and Saint John areas maintained a steady pace during 
October, with relatively little change in the fairly high level of employ- 
ment. Key skills remain scarce in Halifax, however, and deliveries of ma- 
terials have been uncertain. 


Construction activity continued at high levels throughout the 
region, with bricklayers, plumbers, plasterers and electricians very scarce 
in a number of areas. 


Job applications with National Employment Service offices 
QUEGEC in the Quebec region at the end of October continued to run 

slightly below the level of a year ago, while job vacancies 
notified by employers were about 20 per cent above the comparable year-ago 
level. As these data suggest, employment conditions in the Quebec region 
continued to be more favourable, on the whole, than they were a year ago. 
There was still, however, extensive short-time work as well as temporary 
lay-offs in a number of industries, particularly textiles. 


Despite large crops and a scarcity of farm help, harvesting has 
been completed throughout the region. Bad weather reduced the size of the 
sugar beet crop and, consequently, the number of workers required from 
other parts of the region to harvest it. 


The termination of harvest work and the seasonal slackening of 
activity in construction, sawmilling, fishing and fish processing were re- 
leasing increasing numbers of workers for woods employment. While the 
supply of woods workers this winter is not expected to be sufficient to 
fill all the job vacancies now on file with the N.E.S. on behalf of woods 
employers, the operators expect to be able to meet their cutting quotas. 
Heavy summer cutting and the possibility of extended cutting seasons prob- 
ably account for this optimism. 


Special skills and experienced workers remain in demand by the 
mining industry in Quebec. The need for mine labourers, however, has slack- 
ened, due principally to ample supplies of immigrant mine workers and to the 
usual seasonal changes in some phases of the industry. 
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In manufacturing, total employment was at a higher level in Oct- 
ober this year than during the same month last year. The anticipated man- 
power shortages arising out of defence expenditures have not materialized, 
although particular skills have been, and remain, difficult to obtain. To 
a considerable extent, the conversion to a partial defence economy has re- 
sulted in increasing pools of available labour in manufacturing centres of 
Quebec, as in Ontario. Consumer goods industries have been hit by reduced 
demand for their products, a result of consumer resistance to high and ris- 
ing prices and of government regulation of credit, leading to high inven- 
tories and reduced production schedules. Several thousand workers have 
been laid off or placed on short work weeks on this account. In many cases 
defence contracts, although substantial in dollar value, have only post- 
poned production and staff cuts, particularly in the manufacture of textile 
products. Other industries similarly affected have been those producing 
electrical appliances, furniture, footwear and leather goods. 


Food processing plants and packinghouses stepped up activity dur- 
ing the period, in preparation for Christmas trade. The non-ferrous metals 
industries continued capacity production, while users of steel experienced 
some material shortages. The desire to advance work as far as possible 
before weather conditions dictate the cessation of outside activity is ex- 
pected to lead to a further increase in the already high level of shipyard 
employment in the region. 


Favourable weather during October permitted the continuation of 
high-level construction activity and employment in most areas. In a number 
of instances, specific skills were still scarce; and uncertain deliveries 
of structural steel, plumbing and electrical supplies hampered progress on 
som projects. The outlook for the construction industry remains bright, 
but a number of proposed projects have been postponed until spring. 


Wholesale and retail trade in the Quebec region has felt the ori- 
ginal impact of curtailed consumer demand, which was reflected back on the 
manufacturing industries involved. In addition, however, trading establish- 
ments are likely~and apparently expect—to experience further business 
slackening as the income effects of extensive short-time work and indefinite 
lay-offs in these same industries become apparent. Preparations for the 
Christmas rush do not seem to have begun as early as in former years. 


During October, the effect of declines in agriculture, con- 
ONTARA/O struction and some lines of food processing were added to 

the slackened demand for labour in many consumer goods in- 
dustries. These factors outweighed the increasing requirements of pulp- 
wood operstors and defence supporting industries, as indicated by the grow- 
ing number of workers who registered with the National Employment Service. 
Job applications increased by almost 10,000 during the month. 
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The year-to-year increase in non-agricultural employment de- 
clined from 8 per cent in July to 6 per cent in September, and there are 
indications that this trend has continued. In the past two months, sub- 
stantial to slight reductions in employment occurred in electrical appar- 
atus, motor vehicles and parts, textiles, men's clothing, leather pro 
ducts, iron castings and railway rolling stock. Some lay-offs were sea- 
sonal in nature, but employment in the majority of these industries was 
lower than last fall, when buying and production of civilian goods were 
increasing in anticipation of shortages. 


Present trends in employment are, in part, the result of rising 
manufacturers! inventories, and these in turn, reflect earlier levels of 
production and current demand. According to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, inventory volume rose slowly during the last quarter of 1950 and 
the first quarter of 1951 and then increased rapidly until, at the end of 
July, total volume was about 14 per cent above the 1950 average leve. 
Consumer goods industries, which hold almost two-thirds of all manufactur- 
ing inventories, have contributed well over half the value increase during 
the past year; during August, the rate of increase in this group appeared 
to be declining. Although increasing industrialization has made necessary 
some increase in inventories, it is apparent that production in many in- 
dustries has outstripped demand; some liquidation is necessary before re- 
turning to previous levels of employment and a normal work week. 


As a result of increasing government expenditure and a seasonal 
upswing in demand, greater activity insome industries was apparent during 
October. Increased production enabled furniture firms in Kitchener and 
Toronto to return to a five-day week. There is greater optimism in the 
textile trade as a result of substantial defence contracts, reduced 
prices and declining retail inventories. 


Mild weather during the month made possible a high level of em- 
ployment in the construction industry. The expansion of steel capacity, 
hydro development, military construction, the plant expansion of defence 
and defence-supporting industries, have brought the value of construction 
contracts to $344 million for the first eight months of the year and have 
resulted in a 13 per cent year-to-year increase in construction employ- 
ment. Despite the demand for construction labour, however, some surpluses 
have occurred in urban centres, chiefly as a result of the lag in resi- 
dential building. 


Unfavourable weather has altered the prospective fall farm 
PRA/AI/E income in the prairie provinces. Ultimate production of 

wheat will exceed that of any year since 1928, according 
to latest estimates, but the heavy snowfall during October delayed, and 
in some cases prevented the completion of harvesting operations. Reports 
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indicate that about one-third of the crop is under snow and likely will 
remain unharvested until spring. The freezing weather also caused exten- 
sive damage to sugar beet and potato crops in south-eastern Alberta. 


The disappointing harvest conditions retarded the usual fall 
impetus to business. Wholesale and retail trade, into which buyer re- 
sistance had already penetrated, were less optimistic regarding the pros- 
pects of activity this fall. 


Another effect has been an accelerated movement of workers in- 
to the forest industries, which are the chief source of demand for labour 
at this time of year. In the Lakehead district alone 3,000 were added to 
the payrolls of pulpwood operators during September and October. A 
further 5,000 workers could be absorbed before the peak employment level 
is attained early in December, Smaller but significant increases in the 
seasonal demand for mill and woods workers occurred at Yorkton, Prince 
Albert and in south-west Alberta. 


This year, pulp companies are optimistic regarding proposed 
production targets because of the heavy summer cut and because the poor 
harvest in many northern areas has made more farm workers willing to 
accept woods work. N.E.S. offices and representatives of Ontario firms 
recruiting woods labour have had good results, particularly in Northern 
Saskatchewan. 


Construction activity continued at a reasonably high level 
despite the unfavourable weather and most lay-offs that occurred result- 
ed from the cessation of highway construction. Employment in building 
construction has been buttressed by the large volume of defence work now 
underway, notably the provision of housing accommodation at airfields and 
army camps. Since many of these projects must be completed before spring, 
many contractors are holding their crews together, in some cases by paying 
for time lost through bad weather. 


Material shortages prevented any further expansion of employ- 
ment in the manufacturing of aircraft and prefabricated huts in Fort 
William. In Winnipeg, however, some additional job opportunities were 
created in textile mills and clothing firms by defence contracts total- 
ling $1,150,000. 


- The mining industry showed increasing activity during the month, 
There was a heavy demand for mining labour in the Alberta coal fields and 
in the Yellowknife area, but it is notable that the emphasis has turned in- 
creasingly toward experienced hard-rock miners and certificated coal miners. 
For some time labour requirments of the industry have been met by promot- 
ing semi-skilled workers to skilled positions and absorbing immigrants into 
the less skilled jobs but this program has reached its limit in many mines, 
and skilled workers are now needed. 
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The resumption of logging operations after a long summer 
PAC/FIC_ shut-down resulted in a temporary, contra-seasonal up- 
swing in employment during October and early November. 
An extensive back-to-work movement in the logging areas on Vancouver Is- 
land was sufficient to cause a decline in the total number of workers 
seeking employment through the National Employment Service. Elsewhere 
in the region, job opportunities declined as fishing and harvesting opera- 
tions neared completion and construction activity slackened. N.E.S. 
offices in Vancouver and other interior points also experienced increas- 
ing registrations of workers from the prairie provinces and eastern Canada, 


Although the season had not ended, the majority of fishing 
boats ceased operations for the year, and employment in canneries dropped. 
Despite the failure to locate the albacore tuna run, income from fishing 
this year has been high. Salmon fishing has been particularly successful, 
the catch exceeding last year's by over one-third. For the remainder of 
the year activity in the industry will be limited chiefly to herring fish- 
ing. 


Employment in the construction industry continued to decline as 
many contracts reached the completion stage. Work on the Alcan project 
and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company expansion will continue 
throughout the winter, but the weather will prohibit much of the outside 
work, and substantial reductions in crews will be necessary. In addition, 
the low level of housing construction activity in Vancouver and other 
urban centres contributed to the surpluses of carpenters and unskilled 
construction workers that appeared during October» 


The construction of mills, bunkhouses and other mining facili- 
ties for the many base metal developments of the region is being rushed 
to completion before winter, and the demand for mining labour is rising. 
Since the tunnelling job at Kitimat is continuing to absorb hard-rock 
miners, the scarcity of this skill has become acute. The difficulty has 
been partially overcome by the increased volume of immigrants, but be- 
cause of language difficulties and unfamiliarity with Canadian work 
methods, immigrants are chiefly employed as unskilled or semi-skilled 
workers. Further expansion is limited by the supply of competent mene 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
NOVEMBER 1, 1951 


Number of Areas 


LABOUR MARKET GROUPS 1 CANADA ATLANTIC QUE BEC ONTARIO PRAIRIES PACIFIC 
1. Substantial Labour Surplus = = = = ~ - 
2. Moderate Labour Surplus 3 = 3 a = = 
8. Slight Labour Surplus 38 8 10 12 1 7 
4. Balanced Labour Market 121 19 27 4] 23 ila 
5. Marked Labour Shortages 16 = 3 8 5 = 


Por definition of groupings, see key to map on following page. 


The upturn in total job applications this year began five weeks 
earlier than it did in 1950, and by the end of October the rise had been 
28,400, or 22 per cent, as against 13,900, or 10 per cent last year. Sea- 
sonal factors were relatively unimportant in the early stages of this in- 
crease, except in British Columbia logging areas. Here, the protracted 
forest closure during an unusually long, dry, forest-fire period kept the 
volume of temporarily unemployed on a seasonal upswing for longer than in 
former years. In Ontario, and less prominently in Quebec, however, where 
the bulk of the early increase occurred, the causes were non-seasonal lay- 
offs from manufacturing industries, particularly those producing consumer 
goods. Among the individual regions, excluding the Pacific where the con- 
ditions already mentioned have obscured the year-to-year trend picture, 
the upturn this year began 7 weeks earlier than last year in the Atlantic; 
5 weeks earlier in Quebec; 8 weeks in Ontario; at about the same time in 
the Prairies. 


During October, seasonal forces clearly took hold, and active 
job applications rose in all regions. On a local basis, however, individ- 
ual increases were not, in most cases, of sufficient magnitude to cause 
many changes in the local area groupings set forth above. The tendency 
toward heavier unemployment, however, is clear from the changes that show 
up periodically in the numbers of localities in the various groups. 
Largely due to seasonal shifts in the employment pattern, 14 more locali~ 
ties showed slight labour surpluses by November 1. Twelve of these moved 
upward from the "shortages" and "balanced" groupings, reflecting greater 
numbers of job applications. The balance moved downward from the "sub- 
stantial surplus" group as forestry activity picked up in British Columbia. 


The slightest increase during the month occurred in the Atlantic 
localities, where a relatively stable employment picture persisted through 
the month. Seasonal releases from agriculture, fishing and construction, 
swelled manpower surpluses in St. John's, Charlottetown, Inverness, New 
Glasgow and Moncton; while high-level activity in iron and steel, coal min- 
ing, fish processing, logging and construction reduced the surplus in Sydney 
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In Quebec, the effects of reduced consumer demand, credit con- 
trols and the failure of defence contracts to take up the slack, have been 
reflected much more in shortened work weeks than in lay-offs. There is, 
therefore, a substantial volume of under-employment in the region that is 
not reflected in job applications data. In October, the seasonal exodus 
from agriculture, construction, fishing and fish processing and other 
forms of seasonal manufacturing were augmented by non-seasonal lay-offs 
from textiles, furniture, footwear and electrical appliance firms. dAsbes- 
tos, Granby, Ste. Agathe, St. Georges de Beauce, St, Hyacinthe, Ste. 
Therese, Shawiningan Falls and Three Kivers all experienced sufficiently 
large increases in job applications to move them into less favourable 
groupings. Slight surpluses disappeared, at least for the time being, in 
Levis and Port Alfred, bringing the employment situations in those areas 
into balance. 


Lay-offs from manufacturing employment were much more pronounced 
in areas in the Ontario region, and seasonal changes added impetus to the 
increasing volume of job seekers. While the overall situation in Toronto 
remained relatively favourable at Nov. l—job applications still represent- 
ed just over 3 per cent of total wage and salary workers in this area-there 
was fairly extensive short-time work, and unemployment was rising at a quite 
rapid rate as the usual trend toward urban job-hunting by rural workers 
began to show up. Through October, slight labour surpluses appeared in 
Carleton Place, Hamilton, Leamington, Prescott and Sturgeon Falls; while 
in a number of other localities—including Chatham, Cornwall, Galt, Gan- 
anoque, London, Niagara Falls, Orillia, Owen Sound, St. Catharines and 
Wallaceburgh—rising levels of job seekers indicate less favourable group~ 
ings for these areas in the near future. 


In the Prairie region, the slackening of seasonal activities 
eased the generally tight employment situation, and a slight labour sur- 
plus appeared in Calgary. All other local labour markets remained in 
approximate balance, although a much more relaxed balance than at previous 
dates. 


The recovery of logging activity, while not as rapid or as gen- 
eral as had been anticipated, provided the impetus to reduce the level of 
job applications in the Pacific region, and probably would have had a more 
pronounced effect on the total picture in the region had not other indus- 
tries—especially construction—begun their seasonal releases. By November 
1, the employment situation had undergone marked improvement in Chilliwack, 
Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni. All localities in the region 
were, at that date, concentrated in the "balanced" and “slight surplus" 
groups. 


LOCAL SHORTAGES AND SURPLUSES 
NOVEMBER |, 195! 


In many localities across Canada, shortages and 
surpluses of specific occupations have persisted 
side by side throughout the past summer and fall. 
In others, there have been either shortages or 
surpluses of particular skills. The following 
analysis andtables are intended to locate current 
shortages and surpluses, to indicate their gen- 
eral causes and to assess the impact on them of 

current labour market developments. 


Although the seasonal increase in available manpower, together 
with non-seasonal staff cuts-in consumer goods manufacturing, had filled 
many local shortages and eased others, there were still a number of local- 
ities in which demand for specific occupations at November 1 substantially 
exceeded local supply. In most cases, manpower suitable to meet this de- 
mand has not been available in adjoining areas, either. But the impact of 
releases of labour, seasonal and non-seasonal, on the overall shortage pic- 
ture is illustrated in the number of occupations and localities shown in 
the accompanying list. Where there were shortages of one or more of 23 
occupations in each of 73 local areas at October 1, these numbers had 
Gropped to 17 and 64, respectively, by November 1. On the other side of 
the picture, there were at November 1 noteworthy surpluses of one or more 
of 25 occupations in each of 52 localities, as against 25 and 44, respect=- 
ively, a month earlier. 


Occupationally, the most pronounced changes in the labour short- 
age picture during October involved farm hands, loggers and bushmen, metal~- 
workers, and construction labour. Where the demand for farm hands substan- 
tially exceeded the supply in 15 localities at October 1, only four of 
those areas showed any significant demand a month later; and this demand 
was not as strong as it had been. One area in Quebec-—-St. Hyacinthe— 
showed a shortage of sugar beet harvesters at November 1 that was not 
apparent at October l. 


The strong seasonal demand for loggers and bushmen brought seven 
additional localities onto the shortages list at November 1, raising the 
total number of areas experiencing shortages of woods workers to 40. As 
indicated by the statistics of job vacancies and job applications, the 
newly-listed localities account for about one-quarter only of the fairly 
substantial increase in demand for loggers in the areas shown; the balance 
of the increase arose in localities already listed. In this occupational 
group in particular, however, these data do not necessarily reflect the 
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true conditions in the various areas, since woods operators often file 
standing orders for manpower with nearby N.L.&S. offices and select wor- 
kers from those referred, meanwhile continuing to hire workers who pre- 
sent themselves at the camps without going to the N.E.S. In the Lakehead 
district, especially, and in some parts of Quebec, the data on applica- 
tions and vacancies present an exaggeration of the demand-supply picture 
in respect of loggers and bushmen,. 


The tight situation of the past few months relative to metal- 
working skills eased considerably through October. Of the ten localities 
where machinists, toolmakers and die setters were scarce at October 1 only 
four remained on the list at November 1; one Ontario area—Fort Erie—was 
added. Other machine shop skills remained scarce in only one of the four 
localities listed at October 1; sheet metal workers were short in only one 
area at November 1; while foundry workers, welders and flame cutters do 
not appear at all at November 1. Construction labour was in strong demand, 
with little supply, in 14 localities at October 1. By November 1, only 
five of these areas remained on the shortages list, while two areas in the 
Prairie region had been added. 


By locality, occupational shortages were fewer in all but the 
Quebec and Pacific regions. In the former, the still growing demand for 
loggers added several local areas to the list, while shortages in other 
lines disappeared in fewer localities. The result was a net increase, 
from 22 to 25 areas. In the Pacific region, the number of localities ex- 
periencing shortages remained the same as at October 1, although onlyPrince 
George was listed at both dates. Kamloops and Whitehorse were dropped dur- 
ing October, while Courtenay and Vancouver were added. 


In the Atlantic region, disappearing shortages of farm help re- 
moved Charlottetown, Summerside and Woodstock from the list; while the 
supply of construction labour became more plentiful in Saint John. Grow= 
ing demand for loggers added Edmundston to the list. The easing of short- 
ages of metalworking skills in Ontario removed several localities from the 
November 1 list, but here, too, the expanding demand for woods workers 
caused temporary shortages in other areas, resulting in a net decline of 
three to the current total of 16 localities. The most pronounced reduction 
in the number of local areas listed took place in the Prairie region as 
farm work, in particular, terminated. Nine of the 19 localities listed at 
October 1 are missing from the November 1 compilation, while only one area 
was added. 


Of the eleven localities added to the list of occupational sur- 
pluses at November 1, six were in the Quebec region, two in Ontario, two in 
the Prairies and one in the Atlantic. In the Pacific region, there were 
three fewer areas in which noteworthy occupational surpluses appeared at 
November 1, as loggers were re~absorbed into woods employment. The most 
significant changes took place in the supply of loggers and bushmen, wood- 
workers, carpenters, unskilled lumber and lumber products workers and un- 
skilled construction workers. In the first two groups and the last but one, 
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prominent surpluses in the Pacific region disappeared; while in the rest, 
surpluses became mich larger and more frequent. Although surpluses of 
printing and publishing tradesmen, sheet metal workers and electricians 
were not heavy enough to warrant their being listed again at November 1, 
increasing supplies of structural iron and steel workers, miners and 
bricklayers brought these new occupational groups to the list. The most 
pronounced increases in supplies of construction skills occurred in Que- 
bec localities; but supplies of construction labour increased more mark- 
edly in areas of the Ontario region. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES — MALE 
November 1, 1951 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed_ 
Engineers 
TOLONGOL ews ss oe LS 47 
Draftsmen 
Fort William..... 30 = 


Sales Personnel 


Hegitaxy ies. ee ss 11h 49 


Hamilton, eeee9e#e#e#e ii5 54 

Farm Hands 
Soe Hyacinthe. eee 84 = Edmonton. evecevevee 97 10 
UULANE ocsvescosse Ge ~ Lethbridge....... 150 12 
Prego. +t oss ore. ee 8 


Loggers & Bushmen 


Corner Brook..... 291 25 Dalbeau, (2)....-. "° “SIs - 
MASULUAs cece heen se SOT 14 Hits ie wee oars PEP gia 8 cas: 2 
Campbellton...... 249 vd WOLLOGCLCS oes 'sig cel Go - 
Edmundston....... 50 1 JONGUISTOC..csec00 . LHU - 
Frederi¢cton.....: Th 3 sR, LUCQUS oes ois s 2s oa oes - 
Chandler (1)..... 923 6 MOLAUS* sconwmecae< OFT 3 

2 Mont Laurier..... 321 - 


Chicoutimi..... 1,599 
(1) Includes Gaspe and New Richmond. (2) Includes Roberval. 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- 
cies 


és 


Appli- 
cations 


Listed Listed_ 


Area 


Loggers & Bushmen (Cont!d) 


Montmagny....... 94 
Montreal..... oe 
PortiAlivied « si) 50 
Quebecs). se <iges «LgecO2 
Rimouski. .e.eeee2 3029 


Ow yn J A aahieele vite Oe red 

St. Agathe...... 81 

St. George de 
BEAUCEs.06.s sie) 403 


St. Joseph d'Alma 166 
Shawinigan Falls1072 


Sherbrooke...eee 85 
Three Rivers.... 124 
Vel BOTS odes cites sa05 


PRPRPRPwWoOP 


ie a | 


Nw FW 


APNPVS OT s% wees ientets 
Bracebridge....e- 
Kapuskasing...... 
Kirkland Lake.... 
North Bay........ 
OF GAWE a2. catevate ofel'ers 


Pembroke........ . 
Sault Ste. Marie. 
SUGDUTY « Sas ale coer 


sEcL BIA SIS oo tet tok, chee 
Fort Wilwiamic. ... 
Port “Arthnr.. «: si 


Machinists, Toolmakers & Die Setters 


New Glasgow..... 34 
MONGLCSL a.cceis oieie' 118 
Sorel... @®ee7e2ee 180 
SANGR Ae ee tts aid 296 
MONGY GGLin. '« Ge iceti aie 
SETS U Cel 2 / me cle okesn 95 
beg US RR a a Ae 
Me CT eas. n ere 72 
BB TT hy Es aman pe RO Rei SO 
EAMOUGICT ac. wae « is, 
Ag AMR LY 85 ce aR they 39 


North Bac cas as aL 


a 
ti 


Fort EBvi6 i... céorss 
WOS GON é sjciccscesece nhene 


Machine Shop Workers 


3 


Sheet Metal Workers 


36 


Miners 


Lethbridge.....«. 


Yellowknife...... 
COUrtenaynecccsce 


Vancouverececece 


Carpenters 


Wr Ur 08 


Prescott... 


@eeeoee 


The fT Rete i gets 


Vacan- 
cies 


Appli- 
cations 


Listed Listed 


1,128 
163 
199 


2) 
Je 


aly 
317 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Concl'd) 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan= Appli- 
cies cations cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed_ 


Plumbers & Steam Fitters 
WOREAGh cess 6 kes ¢ 30 - 
Routemen 


Montrealiveaaser OOS i 


UNSKILLED JOBS IN: 


Lumber & Lumber Products 


Edmonton...esees 81 31 Prince George.... 46 21 
EGSOn ss sca cewes ¢ 54 Lu 

Metalworking 
Sudbury.......6. 150 :} 

Mining 

Val ators. fy eat 9 Blairmore....... 162 2 
Sudbury..cssees e 150 bagsk Yellowknife.... @ 48 = 
TAMMLNS 6 46 5388's & 52 £3 

Construction 
St. Joseph d'Alma 222 62 Moose Jaw.e....e. 119 32 
Sault Ste. Marie. 89 6 RAmGnteliess eves 163 32 
BranGoONnisscssccas 59 13 Lethbridge...... 54 12 
The PRS ssa 868o Res 30 Ge 


Transportation, Communication & Public Utilities 
Poron tovcek cscs ce WHS 30 Port Arthur..... 218 1 


In determining the occupations and areas to be included in the 
foregoing table, National Employment Service data on job vacancies noti- 
fied by employers. and applications filed by job seekers, first were exa- 
mined. Where vacancies exceeded applications by fifty or more in any one 
occupational group, the occupation and area or areas affected were in- 
cluded in a preliminary listing. These data, however, tend to give a 


» = 


better picture of the supply side of the labour market than of the demand 
side, for most job seekers find it to their advantage to use the facilities 
of the Employment Service when out of work because of the availability of 


unemployment insurance. 
list their job vacancies. 


There is not the same incentive for employers to 
Reference, therefore, is necessary to a variety 


of qualitative material, including reports of interviews with industrial 
executives by Department of Labour representatives and statements sub- 


mitted regularly by Local Employment Office managers. 


This results in 


refinements to the preliminary list, in the process of which some occupa- 
tions and areas may be deleted and others, for which the early statistical 
evidence was less conclusive, may be added. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES — MALE 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed_ 


Vancouverecccces 


134 


BPARDyI4sstsakes: AMD 
St. Hyacinthe... Al 
St. JOAN csceces 30 


Parnhnams .as003 0s 26 
Montreal: n<:caeus 
Victoriaville... 65 


Prince George... Sa. 


November 1, 1951 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan- 
cies cations cies 
Listed Area Listed Listed 
 veamen 
2 
Primary Textile Workers 
- Shawinigan Falls 34 2 
4 Valleyfield..... 38 3 
4 Peterborough.... 59 ~ 
Secondary Textile Workers 
~ Gormwallsstessse Ov - 
13 ToroutGe.dsssees Ceo 9 
- Winnipeg. ...oee 161 14 
Loggers & Bushmen 
- Vancouver...eees 145 9 


Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 


167 


Vancouver ci sa s0s 


Owen Souncececoe 29 


Cabinetmakers & Woodworkers 


3 


— 2650 = 


Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Cont'd) 


Appli- Vacan- Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 
Boot & Shoe Workers 
PDD areca linn. ses | ee 18 St. Georges de 
RO OGCs . os es © ‘igh 108 2 Beauce.cccses 28 “ 
| Shawinigan Falls 27 - 
Welders & Flame Cutters 
WINGEOY + wakes > s 116 caged 
Foundry Workers 
DSNGWA, «ounces ss 59 - 
Structural Iron & Steel Workers 
New Glasgow.... 114 3 
Blacksmiths 
Sindsorscoe +> + e 139 ~ 
Automobile Workers 
Leamington..... 30 - Windsor....... 272 ~ 
Mines 
New Glasgow.... vit - 
Bricklayers & Tile Setters 
TOV ORCOnaa » 66s 5 102 - 
Carpenters 
St..John's...%s 208 10 St. Jerome..... 38 ~ 
Kentville...... 27 - Shawinigan Falls 39 - 
Sydney. eoeesvoee 94 12 Niagara Falls eo 26 Pm 
Yarmouth, eeeecce 46 a Toronto. eoeenece 270 6 
BOnStOns ssssas0 89 cy Rindeor:...3%% 79 - 
Drummondville.. 29 - Winnipeg.....».. 199 6 
Montreal.....» eee 64 Lethbridge..... 43 4 
Quebec. eoeeeeevee 175 12 Chilliwack. eoesee 35 i 
St. Anne de Vancouver...... 589 20 
Bellevue..... 29 ~ WieGOTidswceese 123 3 


ce ee Sa 


Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Cont'd) 


Montreal....ceeces 
QUEDEC 6 sidines sieare 
Shawinigan Falls 


Leamington...... 


Drummondville... 
EE ARDY s.e'w ole siei sieve 
St. Hyacinthe... 
St. Jerome...... 


Victoriaville... 
Owen Sound...... 
Duncanenannneou 


Wallaceburg..... 


Montreal siecs ss 
PYANuLordas seo 
GS a agri eels cw ets 
Hamilton Pie distecats 
LGN ON sais eres 


New Glasgow..... 
Chatham.essccoecs 
Hamiltonee..sse- 


New Glasgow..... 


Appli- 


Vacan- 


cations cies 
Listed Area Listed Listed 


Listed 


Painters, Construction & Maintenance 


224 
89 
27 


43 


g TOF OHCOG er «Ss. 
k Winnipeg. see. 
~ Vancouverescecee 


Food & Tobacco Products 


> POMON GOs costo Gucci 


Textiles (Primary & Secondary) 


158 
36 
ee 
26 


= Sherbrooke..... 
- Valleyfield.... 
= Carleton Place. 


Lumber & Lumber Products 


5 New Westminster 
~ Vancouver...ee. 
- Victoriay “4: 


etone, Clay & Glass Products 


43 


Metalworking 


AL MCU Lass «5 sisal ane 
- EO UOs ba din aes 
. Wallaceburg.... 
- Welland ed etsteteree 


Transportation Equipment Manufacturing 


69 
7h 
145 


45 


= Leamington..... 
- MINAS OX ysis sos 0s 


Mining 


Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies 


286 = 
147 3 
266 - 
131 7 
80 5 
33 - 
ral 1 
175 - 
42h 16 
56 2 
51 = 
399 13 
33 - 
78 : 
71 - 
628 - 
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Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Concl'd) 


Appli-  Vacan- Appli-  Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed. Listed Area Listed Listed 
Construction 
Ud Ol Se ecere LOS - Chathams ss ecess~- 28 - 
Halifaxecccccess 120 Aa Collingwood.... 29 - 
New Glasgow..... 42 5 Hamiltoticseosse BLE 16 
SYAHUCVs se cwedees 0 Z Niagara Falls.. he - 
HOW sitesccacee’™ 28 ~ Prescott. 027s). “EES - 
Montreal. ...es8*°259 40 Sarita ote bees: Al 9 
QuebeC.ssccvscce 263 L127 TOPO GOs 4 aid wdu. SOT 13 
St. Hyacinthe... 27 - Windsors sé Hs tee * 206 2 
St. Jerome...... 49 13 Prince Albert... 42 6 
Shawinigan Falls 177 - New Westminster 67 “ 
Three Rivers.... 82 3 Vancouvereescooe 322 26 
Brantford 2156 6s 6 § 30 BY Vietoriay . PPE Yo be 6 
Longshoremen 

Ste. dh tes 6 ie 2° “S01 - Quebec...... ee B76 
HGhilaksececdscea 439 - DWCA <6 vce veux 34 - 
Saint John...... 456 - New Westminster 129 ~ 


The foregoing table lists the areas in which there were, at 
November 1, excesses of job applications over job vacancies for male 


workers in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 


on which the table was built up is as follows: 


If the number of wage and 


salary workers in the area 


is 


over 100,000 


The basis 


The area was listed if the 
excess of applications over 
vacancies was 


100 or more 


50,000 to 100,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
under 25,000 


75 or more 
50 or more 
25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including reports from local Employment Service Offices. Clerical and 
service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded because they are not specific (e.g. foremen, appren- 
tices, other unskilled workers) . 


CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 


1951 Percentage Change 
To Date 


mae | Date Amount From Same 
| Period 
Last Year} Last Year 
Manpower | 
Live Applications for jobs at N.E.S..j Nov. 1 {155,508 - 25.9 
Per cent of labour force..... mintunste | HOVs 0 29 - 
Per cent of paid workers......+++e+-| Nov. 1 4.0 - 
Live Claims for benefit, U.I.C.......}| Nov. 1 | 99,79 - 17.4 
Per cent of insured population.....}| Nov. 1 36 = 
Per cent of live applications | 
for: employment... emunmasate| NOVe L 64.2 : AX a = 
Amount of benefit payments ($000)....; October} 3,902 |+12.9 +50 2 - 24.8 
Index of employment (1939=100).......4 Sept. 1} 185.0 }+ 0.4 +4643 + G21 
Lamigration « «ss ile +esececessjadecn>| August | 17,236 imbe.c +230 .8 +1370 
Earnings and Income 
Total labour income ($000,000)..... »-| July 832 |+ 0.8 +18.2 + 3755 
Average weekly salaries and wages....}| Sept. 1] $50.50 tik Fy, ct oa + 10.0 
Average hourly wages (mfg.)..........| Sept. 1] $ 1.21 }+ 1.3 +15.5 itech 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.)..| Sept. 1 4151+ Deg - 1.0 - 0.5 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).....+++0+| Sept. 1] $50.05 [+ 1.5 +14.4 +) LD 
Cost-of-living index (av.1935-39=100)} Oct. 1 190.4 {+ 0.3 #1. 5 + 10.6 
Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1946=100)} Sept. 1} 109.1 ]+ 1.0 + 2.3 + 0.5 


industrial Production 
Total Av. 1935=39=100) eeceeeee 02 Cesee Sept. 207 Ay © e e 


ro ee) tal iG Bae 15 ye 

Manufacturing \index..<secesdas+sseael Gets CLAS TT eat 5 eee t* S982 
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Strikes and lockouts-days lost.......| October! 49,318 


(x)These figures are the respective percentages for the 
previous month and for the same month last year. 
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A development which may be of particular significance for labour 
market conditions in 1952 is the recent increase in department store sales. 


During November, sales by Canadian department stores were 4 per cent greater 
in value than those of a year ago. Although this does not indicate an in- 
crease in the actual volume of consumer buying through department stores, 
since prices of most of the consumer goods involved have increased over the 
year by at least this much, it is the first year-to-year gain in the total 


value of sales since last June. More recent sales data covering December 
indicate that this increase over the year has continued. 


The impact of this rise in sales on production and employment in 
various consumer goods indust 


ries depends in part on the volume of goods 
on hand at department stores. Latest data indicate that in relation to 
monthly sales, these stocks are being reduced. Last June, stocks on hand 


were sufficient to cover sales for four months at the rate then prevailing. 
By the end of October, stocks were only sufficient to meet slightly more 

than two months' sales at the current volume, although in total value 
stocks were slightly higher than at the end cf June. 


This increase in department store sales, if continued, may be the 
first indication of some strengthening of consumer buying. To date, how- 
ever, there is little evidence that major consumer goods such as home furni- 
shings, furniture and electrical appliances have been affected. Increased 
department store sales during November were confined largely to clothing, 
food and sporting goods, with a very smaéll gain being recorded in other con- 


sumer non-durable fields. Marked decreases continued for consumer durable 
goods. 


In the United States, the physical output of major consumer dur- 
able goods has been rising slowly since last July, with all goods except 
furniture sharing in this increase. To date the stimulation of consumer 
buying in the United States is reported to have been primarily due to ex- 
tensive promotions of goods at special prices. In general, however, the 
Same economic developments influencing consumer buying in the United States— 
rising levels of personal incomes, of business investment, of government 
expenditures on defence, and of savings—have been occurring in Canada. Ac- 
cordingly, this United States development, if continued, may herald a resump- 
tion of consumer buying in Canada in the not too distant future. 


Mea rvhile, labour surpluses have continued to mount across Canada. 
Workers registering at N.E.S. offices increased by about 15,000 during each 
week in December to total 267,000 at the end of the month. This was about 
40,000 greater than a year ago and amounted to about five per cent of the 


civilian labour force and seven per cent of all wage and salary workers (in- 
cluding those without jobs and seeking work). 


The number of people losing one or two days' work each week be- 
cause of reductions in production continues to climb steadily. At the 
end of November, 33,000 workers were claiming short-time unemployment in- 
surance benefits, 20,000 more than a year earlier. Almost all of these 
claims were being made in Ontario and Quebec. Another indication of the 
increase in the number of people experiencing a short work week is given 
by estimates based on the sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For the week ending November 3, 1951, an estimated 
303,000 paid workers in non-agricultural industries worked from 15 to 34 
hours. Last year, the comparable figure was 223,000. 


Relative to the total number of wage and salary workers in each 
region, the labour surplus currently is heaviest in British Columbia (11 
per cent) and ranges from 5 to 7 per cent in other regions. A more de- 
tailed summary of the local labour market picture as at mid-December, 
1951, follows. 


Number of Areas 


Labour Market Groups (1) Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 
1.. Substantial labour, surplus....e.e. 5 E - 
2. Moderate labour surplus.....ecceecee Oy 13 3 
3. Slight labour surplus.....cecevees 83 yb 38 
4. Balanced labour market.....sccsees 70 87 i2i 
5. Marked labour shortages....... ies - 2 16 


(1) For definition of groupings, see key to maps, pages 18 & 19. 


At December 15, the five local labour market areas in which 
job applications comprise 15 or more per cent of estimated wage and 
salary workers were Port Alfred and St. Jerome in Quebec, Chilliwack, 
Kelowna and Penticton in British Columbia. In Port Alfred, the end of 
navigation on the Saguenay released seamen and dock workers for the win- 
ter; slackness in footwear, textiles and woodworking occasioned most of 
the surplus in St. Jerome. The end of outside activity in farming, con- 
struction and maintenance, seasonal slackening in dairies, packing houses 
and canneries, and the closure of interior logging operations due to 
heavy snow, with consequent shut-downs among smaller sawmills that are 
unable to stockpile logs, have contributed largely to the substantial 
surpluses in Chilliwack, Kelowna and Penticton. 


Rising unemployment has remained a feature of the unemployment 
situation in Toronto. At December 13, job applications in the greater 
area represented just under five per cent of estimated wage and salary wor- 
kere there. Although the rate of increase in job applications has slack- 
ened considerably over the weeks since that date, largely on account of suc~ 
cessive declines in the number of female applications, the ratio at the end 
of December had risen to slightly over five per cent. The principal factors 
in this situation have been the usual seasonal phenomena, including an in- 
flux of workers seeking factory employment for the winter, together with a 
quite general slackness in consumer durables and semi-durables manufacturing. 


TEN THOUSAND NEW JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
IN PLANT EXPANSION CARRYOVER 


The outlook for industrial expansion in 1952 appears promising 
as already 9,600 new jobs are slated to open up because of 1951 invest- 
ment. The carryover of work this year is almost 25 per cent higher than 
the carryover in 1950. 


New jobs in 1951 already have set a new record. The preponder- 
ance of large projects, however, in which investment is very high in rela- 
tion to resultant employment, has kept the employment increase down to 30 
per cent more than 1950, compared to the contract investment increase of 
200 per cent. 


The carryover of work into 1952, or in the case of some very 
large projects into 1953, is largely concentrated in the transportation 
equipment (aircraft), chemical products, and wood products industries. 


There are 2,250 new jobs slated in the chemical industry when 
projects currently planned or under way are completed, The Canadian 
Chemical Co. Ltd., a subsidiary of the Celanese Corp. of America, is 
building a new plant at Edmonton, that will employ 700 workers when com- 
pleted in 1953. Canadian Industries Ltd. is commencing the construction 
of a huge nylon plant near Brockville, Ontario, that will employ 600 wor- 
kers when completed in the fall of 1953. There are many other large pro- 
jects under construction in the chemical industry. 


In transportation equipment manufacturing, the new Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Co. Ltd. engine plant near Montreal soon will be completed 
and will employ 1,000 workers at capacity. lLucas-Rotax Ltd. will employ 
600 workers in a new aircraft parts plant at Ajax, Ontario, which will be 
completed in the late spring of 1952. The Cockshutt Aircraft Ltd. plant 
at Renfrew, will employ about 400 by July 1952. The Weatherhead Co. of 
Canada Ltd. is completing a plant extension worth several millions which 
will employ 250 additional workers producing aircraft parts by January 
1952. 


The British Columbia plywood industry is carrying out major ex- 
pansions. MacMillan & Bloedel Ltd. is completing work on a $2 million 
plywood mill near Vancouver, to employ 225 workers, and is completing an 
expansion program at Port Alberni which will require another 100 workers. 
British Columbia Forest Products Ltd. is completing a $2 million plywood 
mill near Victoria, which will employ 200 workers. 


Other large projects being carried over from 1951 include the 
$15 million Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. expansion project which 
includes a new fertilizer plant at Kimberley, which will employ 150 in 
November, 1952, and an extension to the zinc refinery will employ about 
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60 new workers in June, 1952. MecMillan & Bloedel Ltd. is doubling the 
capacity of the pulp mill at Nanaimo, which will employ 150 workers in 
1953-6 


Although information on capital investment is not yet complete, 
it indicates that the heavy volume of carryover into 1952 was about $230 
million, or over 50% of the value of contracts started during the year. 
About 100 projects are involved, with an average investment of slightly 
over $2 million per project. 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
AS A RESULT OF PLANT EXPANSION (1) 


= Fourth Quarter, 1951 - 
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Number of 
Area Name of Company Industry New 
Employees 
Quebec 
Mount Royal North American Cya- Chemical Products 50 
namid Ltd. 
Ontario 
Simcoe Leamington Tobacco 
Sales Corp. Ltd. Tobacco Products 50 
Toronto Gdn. General Electric 
Co. Ltd. (Royce Workd Hlectrical Apparatus 400 
Copelend-Chattersonltd. Paper Products 10 
Dominion Colour Corp. Chemical Products 30 
Thermos Bottle Co. Ltd. Misc. Manufacturing 30 
Windsor Duplete (Canada) Ltd. Non-metallic MineralProd. 30 
Prairie 
Winnipeg Cdn. Tool & Die Works Iron & Steel Products 5) 
Fairfax Bread Company Food & Beverages 6 
Redboine Sheet Metal 
Industries, Ltd. Iron & Steel Products LD 
Port Arthur Vulcan Machinery & 
Equipment, Ltd. Iron & Steel Products 6 
Moose Jaw British American Oil 
Company, Ltd. Petroleum Products 45 
Pacific 
Prince Rupert British Columbia Packers Food & Beverages 30-40 
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(1) All employment information contained in the table has been 
confirmed by direct contact with the firm concerned . 


SLIGHTLY FEWER NON-SEASONAL LAY-OFFS IN NOVEMBER 


~Non-seasonal lay-offs in Canadian manufacturing industries in 
November reflected a continuation of separations taking place in the con- 
sumer durable goods and textile industries because of a shortage of or- 
ders. Lay-offs from automotive firms were lighter, but cther separations 
were more widespread, accounting for a total of about 5,400 workers laid 
off in November, compared to 5,900 in October. 


By cause, the distribution of November lay-offs was as follows: 
lack of orders, 69%; lack of materials, 9%; and other reasons, 22%. 


November was the first month since May that at least one auto- 
motive assembly plant did not lay-off any workers indefinitely. Parts 
plants released &95 men, but S00 of these were temporary lay-offs in the 
Mekinnon Industries Ltd. foundry at <t. Catharines, This company is com- 
pleting a large new foundry at St. Catharines, and the men were laid off 
mainly because of the move to the new plant. This lay-off occurred in 
advance of the time for which it was scheduled, as an injunction secured 
against the company forced a closure of the old foundry at November 1. 


Because of the slump in auto output, Duplate Canada Ltd. at 
Oshawa, manufacturing safety glass, released 200 workers; while the Dunlop 
Tire & Rubber Co. Ltd. tire division at Toronto, let go 300 workers. In 
this analysis, these firms are classified in the glass and rubber industr- 
ies, respectively, and not in the automobile parts industry. There were 
other closures in the automobile industry besides lay-offs due to lack of 
orders. The Ford Motor Co. of Canada was completely closed down because of 
a-strike, which carried on into the first two weeks of December. General 
Miotors of Oshawa laid-off 5,000 production workers for at least ten days be- 
cause of the annual re-tooling and production change programme. This type 
of lay-off recurs annually in the automotive industry and is considered 
normal. Consequently this lay-off is not included in the accompanying sta- 
tistics. 


A resume of cumulative separations in the automotive industry 
since May of this year, reveals that about 7,500 workers had been indefi- 
nitely released up to the end of November. Reported employment in the in- 
dustry showed a drop from May 1 to October 1 of 6,800 workers. (1) 


The textile industry released at least 1,700 workers during Nov- 
ember, and a much larger number are working part-time. The number of short- 
time unemployment insurance claimants at October 31 in Canada was 28,600 
compared to 11,300 at the same time in 1950. The bulk of these claimants 


Source: (1) Employment and Payrolls Branch, D.B.S. 
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are workers in the textile industry. The 14,000 claimants in Quebec and 
11,000 in Ontario constituted 90 per cent of the total. 


In the consumer durable goods industries, and particularly a- 
mongst electrical apparatus firms, lay-offs were high in comparison with 
previous months. The two largest lay-offs involved 105 workers at the 
Ganadian General Electric Co. at Toronto, and 211 at the R.C.A. Victor 
Co., Montreal. Frigidaire Products, Canada, Ltd. at Leaside released 
100 workers. Although Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. only released an addi- 
tional 25 men in November, employment in the firm is down to 200 compared 
to 650 several months ago. 


Cumulative indefinite lay-offs from firms producing electrical 
apparatus totalled 3,700 from May 1 to the end of November. 


A drop in sales of Canadian cigarettes has resulted in the re- 
lease of 320 workers from processing firms. So far the Rock City Tobacco 
Go. Ltd. at Quebec separated 100; Imperial Tobacco Co. at Montreal 200; 
and the Tuckett Tobacco Co. laid off 10 men at Montreal and 10 at Hamilton. 


Reported Non-Seasonal Lay-offs in Manufacturing 
by Industry, November, 1951 


Employment at 
September 1, 1951 (2 


Reported Lay-offs 
ai 


(1) 
During November, 1951 


Industry Number of | Number of Number Poange from 
ast 2 
Iron and steel products...| 7 LLE 178,200 10 .6 
Transportation equipment.. ' 1,070 132 5500 18.6 
Automobiles & parts.....+. 2 895 52,484 - 3.4 
Bigthtneh. . damuseaee asia 6 294 95,000 Pp 
Wood productsS....cccecvees 5 283 92,600 igs: 
Textile productS........e- 14 ney | 73 5450 > ie 
Non-ferrous metal prod.... 4 110 51,800 12.6 
Chemical productS..-eereee Be 10 50,750 9.3 
Non-metallic mineral prod. 12 aL2 28 , 300 6.8 
Rubber products.....-..e+- Li 300 21,200 5A 
Tobacco productS.....-eees, 4 5 5 500(4) - 
Electrical apparatus...... 12 64,700 Go 
Sthors (al eee eeeecen & - 320 , 500 
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15114,500 


(1) As reported by National Employment Service offices. 

(2) Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, D. 5. S. 

(3) Employment in the six industries in which no non-season lay-offs 
were reported in November, 1951. 


(4) Does not include 3,690 workers on strike. 


REGIONAL LABOUR MARKET 


Applications on File with N.E.S. at December | 


% WAGE & % 
REGION NUMBER SALARY LABOUR CHANGE FROM 

WORKERS FORCE Nov. 1, 1951, Dec. 1,195! 
Newfoundland 2,900 3.4 2.1 ee) ad FE 
Maritimes | 17,990 Se uf 4.3 + 3,700 - 2, 600 
Quebec 56, 500 4.9 3.8 +138, 300 + 1, 300 
Ontario 72, 900 Sigel a +19, 100 + 26, 200 
Prairies 27, 100 4.6 2.6 + 7,900 ~ 8,400 
Pacific 30, 700 8. 6 tok + 8, 300 + 600 
CANADA 208, 000 53 4.0 +52, 500 +21, 700 


In the Atlantic region, the employment picture during 
ATLANT/C November was one of increasing job applications, re- 

flecting the seasonal slackening in agriculture, con- 
struction and some manufacturing. The gradual release of workers, be- 
ginning in October, gained momentum with the advent of winter. The level 
-of employment, although reduced from the previous month, was.higher than 
the same period last year and the outlook for the winter is one of opti- 
mism. Good prices for pulpwood are encouraging self-employment for agri- 
cultural workers supplementing their farm income. The end of the potato 
harvest, the chief cash crop in Prince Edward Island, released workers 
for woodswork in Anticosti Island and New Brunswick. 


. The opening of winter port activity along the Eastern 
Seaboard kept seasonal unemployment from reaching any serious proportion. 
Water and rail transportation were opening up, and the demand for seamen 
end longshoremen continued through the month. | 


Construction activity, although holding up well and with bright 
prospects for the winter in many areas, showed signs of tapering off as 
road and highway construction and some building projects became completed. 
A gradual release of construction labour and carpenters, beginning in Oc- 
tober, increased in tempo during November, contributing to the growing 
labour surplus. 


Extensive pulpwood and lumber cutting continued but the de- 
mand for woods workers slackened as camps became fully staffed. The mar- 
ket for pit props continued to improve and activity in lumber and pulp 
cutting compared favourably with last year. Milling employment will 
create jobs to absorb some of the surplus labour pool when saw-mills open 
up after the freeze-up. 


Fishing and fish processing plants throughout the region were 
generally stable, some areas showing improvement over the previous month. 


Short-time Claims for Unemployment Insurance 


Thousands Thousands 


CANADA 
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Peer 
A 
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A Filed by persons working fewer days than the number of days in 
the normal work week, for the same employer. 
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Food plants, however, were less active, as indicated by increased regis- 
trations of food processing workers with the National Employment Service. 
In the Halifax area, fish catches were average; whereas along the Nova 
Scotia South Shore the fish run was small. Lobster, however, the most 
important fishery in the Yarmouth area, will boost employment and income 
as the season gets under way in December. While the end of deep sea 
fishing brought about lay-offs in several localities, a heavy run of 
small fish kept processing plants along the Fundy shore of New Brunswick 
working full time. 


Base metal mines in Newfoundland and all mines in the Cape Breton 
area and on the mainland of Nova Scotia continued to operate steadily. 
Coal production in Minto is the highest in the history of the area and 
there appears little likelihood that the shortage of hand pick coal min- 
ers will disappear. 


A heavy volume of production and sustained employment appears 
likely to be maintained this winter in the primary iron and steel industry. 
Material shortages continued to delay shipbuilding but have not had any 
adverse effects on the employment level. Extensive ship repair work at 
Saint John, Liverpool and Halifax will assist in minimizing unemployment 
for the winter. Most manufacturing plants in the region were operating 
at peak capacity, although heating equipment and agricultural implements 
experienced the usual seasonal slackening. The only shortage of labour 
in the region was among certain skilled trades in the Halifax area. 


The month of November saw an acceleration of the seasonal 
QUEBEC release of workers from agriculture, fishing, railway main- 

tenance, shipbuilding, quarrying, construction and some 
phases of manufacturing in the Quebec region. By the end of the month 
there were over 13,000 more active job applications filed with offices of 
the National Employment Service in the region than there had been at the 
beginning, a rise that took the current level slightly higher than was 
last year's at the same time. Seasonal lay-offs were augmented by fur- 
ther staff cut-backs in consumer goods manufacturing—primarily in tex- 
tile products, clothing, leather products, rubber products, and furniture 
and appliances—and shortened work weeks became still more common in the 
textile and leather industries during the period. The full impact of 
these adverse tendencies is obscured in the statistical picture by con- 
tinuing hirings for aircraft production, the winter tourist season and 
woods work. 


The most prominent feature of the November labour market in Que- 
bee was the sustained demand for bush workers, despite the large numbers 
already employed in the woods. There was also, however, a continuing de- 
mand for experienced miners, both in the metallic mining areas of north- 
western Quebec and in the asbestos districts of the Eastern Townships; 


while shortages of skilled machinists, toolmakers, die setters and machine 
shop workers persisted in heavy industrial centres. Expanded vocational 
and apprenticeship training programs may be needed to help meet the demand 
for these skills. 


In addition to the usual seasonal staff cuts in meat packing and 
dairy products, and to the unseasonally low levels of activity and employ 
ment in textile and leather products, reduced consumer demand for cigar- 
ettes brought lay-offs to the tobacco products industry in Montreal and 
Quebec City. At the same time, the seasonal pick-up in the staff require- 
ments of retail trading establishments was slower than in previous years. 
On the other hand, the aircraft industry continued to expand gradually; 
while the booming pulp and paper industry set new production records and 
expansion of facilities is planned, including a mill in Quebec City, to 
involve an estimated cost of $1.5 million, and a dormant mill in the Chi- 
coutimi area is to be re-opened shortly, at a cost of over #1 million. 


During November, the normal slackening of outside work and 
ONTAR/O a further decline in the manufacture of some consumer goods 

swelled the volume of full and part time unemployment. Re- 
duetions occurred in the production of auto parts, textiles, electrical ap- 
pliances, radios, furnaces and hardware, and the resulting lay-offs, to- 
gether with the release of workers from construction, transportation and 
food processing caused a substantial rise in the number of job applica- 
tions filed with the National Employment Service. An increase of 19,000 
during the month brought the total to 72,900 at the beginning of December , 
over 50 per cent higher than the year-earlier level. In addition, over 
12,000 workers were claiming partial unemployment insurance benefits be- 
cause of short time. 


Non-seasonal lay-offs in the country as a whole affected over 
5,000 workers for the second successive month, Well over half of these 
were in Ontario, chiefly in the electrical apparatus, textile and trans- 
portation equipment industries. Lower levels of production in most in- 
stances were the result of high inventories and reduced demand, aggravated 
in some lines by increased imports. 


Geographically, the impact of these developments was greatest in 
the areas in which the manufacture of textiles and consumer durables pre- 
dominates, notably Windsor, Oshawa, Kitchener, London, Cornwall and Galt. 
In other areas steadily increasing production on government contracts, in- 
dustrial development or construction for the armed forces offset to some 
extent the seasonal increase in unemployment. The following table sum- 
marizes the changes that have taken place in the labour market areas of 
Ontario: 


Number of Areas 


Dec, 1 Nov. 1 


Substantial Labour Surplus. nil nil 
Moderate Labour Surplus.... 3 2 
Slight Labour Surplus...... Pf 19 
Balanced Labour Market..... 28 igh 
Marked Labour Shortages.... 1 8 


Moderate labour surpluses developed in three additional areas, and eight 
more areas had slight labour surpluses. In slightly less than half the 
number of labour market areas the supply and demand for labour was in 
approximate balance at the beginning of December. Toronto remained in 
this last category despite substantial lay-offs among the hard goods in- 
dustries. 


It is to be expected that areas of labour surplus will become 
more numerous in the coming months; seasonal unemployment in this region 
generally rises until early in February. The extent of the rise and the 
rapidity of the upswing in the spring depend very largely on the rate of 
progress on defence contracts and the liquidation of the abnormally large 
inventories of durables and semi-durables. 


Lower levels of production appear to have checked the rise in 
inventories. The value of manufacturer's inventories of consumer goods, 
which rose by about one-third during the spring and summer, increased by 
less than one per cent during October, while the dollar value of ship- 
ments continued to rise. This levelling-off process may indicate that 
further lay-offs will not be necessary. At the same time the continued 
high level of farm and labour income indicates a steady and perhaps a 
stronger future consumer demand. 


The steady expansion of defence production will bolster the de- 
mand for labour. The Hon. C.D. Howe stated in November that expenditure 
on defence, presently running at about $70,000,000 per month, may approach 
a monthly rate of $125,000,000 by 1953. A large part of these expendi- 
tures is going into the electrical apparatus industry, in which recent 
lay-offs have been heavily concentrated. Government expenditures in the 
industry will probably increase by 20 per cent in the first quarter of 
1952. 


Outside the consumer manufacturing industries the demand for 
labour is strong. Employment in aircraft firms is steadily expanding. 
The number of workers engaged in bush work reached a peak early in Dec- 
ember, exceeding last year's total by about 1,500. Though the number of 
unemployed construction workers is greater this year than last, the record 
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level of construction contract awards, together with the recent easing 
of housing credit terms, indicate an early upswing in construction ac- 
tivity. 


Snow and freezing temperatures had their usual effect on 
PRAIRIE the level of activity in the Prairie region during Nov- 

ember. Since agriculture constitutes 44 per cent of the 
regional economy, in terms of manpower, the close of harvesting opera- 
tions has a greater proportional effect’ here than in other parts of the 
country. Of the thousands released, some were absorbed into logging 
operations and others withcrew from the labour force or moved to the 
Pacific region, but there were many who contributed to the numbers seek- 
ing urban employment for the winter. Additional activities which closed 
partially or completely included road construction, railway maintenance 
and rural electrification programs. 


As a result of these developments, job applications at N.E.S. 
offices increased sharply during the month. The total, however, was con- 
siderably lower than that of last year. At the end of November there 
were 27,100 registrations, and on the basis of past experience this num- 
ber may be expected to exceed 40,000 before spring. By how much it ex- 
ceeds this figure depends on several factors, of which the income received 
by farmers is probebly the most important. 


The wheat crop of the Prairie provinces, now placed at 531 mil- 
lion bushels, is the major item in what promises to be a record income 
year for western farmers. Preliminary estimates place the gross value of 
field crops at over one billion dollers, 40 per cent greater than last 
yeer's preliminary total. However, a substantial part of this income is 
represented by unthreshed grain (about 30 per cent, chiefly in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta), and the full realization of the production estimate de- 
pends on the extent to which the grain escapes injury from long exposure 
+o the weather. The resulting delay in erain marketing, and the conse- 
quent interruption in the flow of income into the area, has been further 
aceravated by the late harvest, which shortened the normal fall period 
of grain movement and caused congestion at storage points. At the same 
time, the high proportion of grain that requires drying has reduced the 
flow of grain through terminals. As a result, the amount of wheat mar- 
keted up the middle of November was 10 per cent lower than last year, 
despite the record crop. 


Two elternative sources remain to the farmer to augment his fall 
income. The first of these is the net surplus in the 1950-51 wheat pool, 
amounting to $105 million. The distribution of final payment cheques was 
begun in October and was to be completed before Christmas. At the same 
time, legislation was passed in December which made it possible for a far- 
mer to borrow up to $1,000 on the security of unharvested grain. These 
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sources will contribute to the maintenance of the relatively high level 
of business activity that the region presently enjoys. 


Employment in manufacturing have been relatively well maintained, 
particularly in the Lakehead district. Demand for newsprint exceeds pos- 
sible production, and plans are being made for expansion. Delays in re- 
tooling and a scarcity of skilled workers has prevented any further expan- 
sion of employment in aircraft and shipbuilding firms. Because of the ab- 
sence of any large scale furniture or appliance manufacturing, the fall in 
consumer demand for durables and semi-durables has had less effect in this 
region than in Ontario. However, its effect on clothing and fur industries 
has been only partially offset by government contracts, with the result 
that considerable numbers have been laid off or put on short time. 


During November, production in the Pacific region recovered 
PAC/FI/C _ from the dislocations caused by the long summer drought, 

and resumed its normal pattern. Residual effects were ap- 
parent in the sale of dairy herds because of the poor hay crop, and the 
continued shutdown of smaller sawmills because of log shortages. These 
factors, together with a number of strikes, contributed to an increase 
in unemployment during the month, but on the whole the rise in the number 
of job seekers could be attributed chiefly to seasonal influences. The 
close of the packing and canning season, the slowdown in construction and 
the interruption of some interior logging operations by heavy snow were 
the main causes of the upturn in unemployment. 


. Although the domestic market for lumber is somewhat slack, ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom are far behind schedule. In an attempt to 
build up depleted log inventories before the winter shutdown, logging 
camps on Vancouver Island and the coastal mainland were operating at capa- 
city. Snowfall here had comparatively little retarding effect during the 
month. With the exception of key skills, demand for labour was light, 
because the long period of unemployment this summer and the impending 
' winter shutdown reduced the amount of labour turnover. Some small saw- 
mills remained closed, but all the larger firms were on normal production 
schedules. Shingle mills, however, shut down earlier than usual this 
year, reflecting the sharp decline in housing construction. 


About 850 workers in Vancouver, and many in other parts of the ° 
province were directly or indirectly affected by a strike of brewery wor- 
kers. The strike began on October 24 and terminated December 7. Workers 
employed in the distribution of beer in many centres were laid off pend- 
ing the resumption of deliveries. 


These influences are reflected in the number of job applica- 
tions at National Employment Service offices, which increased from 22,450 
to 30,680 during the month. It is notable that the level of applications 
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is about the same as that of last year, while the labour force has in- 
creased by 10,000. The year-to-year increase in employment in the re- 
gion is the result of both current and past industrial expansion. Im- 
portant employment increases have taken place in shipbuilding, trans- 
portation and pulp mills. Defence contracts for ships, the extension 

of the PGE railway and the completion of two pulp mills have been chiefly 
responsible for an increase of 4,500 in employment in these three indus- 
tries. Expansion currently in progress has resulted in an increase of 
2,800 in building construction. The largest programs now underway are 
the Alcan project (employing about 2,500 men); a pulp mill at Elk Falls 
(800); hydro developments at Jones Lake, Campbell River and Waneta (Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting project); doubling the capacity of the Col- 
umbia Cellulose mill at Prince Rupert; and base metal developments in 
many parts of the region. The expansive influence of these projects have 
been partly offset by the decline in home building. 


A considerable part of the increase in employment has been made 
possible through immigration. During the first nine months of this year 
over 9,600 immigrants entered the province, a substantial increase over 
the same period last year. Many of these, notably Dutch families, replaced 
those who left farms to enter industry; other groups were brought over for 
specific jobs in the mining and pulp and paper industries; still others 
have been engaged in such work as track and highway maintenance and con- 
struction. At the moment, the seasonal slackening of activity has reduced 
the capacity of the region to absorb immigrants, but from all indications, 
the demand for this type of worker will increase in the spring. 


LOCAL LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
DECEMBER |, 1951 


Number of Areas 


Area Groupings! CANADA ATLANTIC QUEBEC ONTARIO PRAIRIES PACIFIC 
1. Substantial Labour Surplus 1 - ce = = 1 
2. Moderate Labour Surplus 13 - 5 5 = 3 
8. Slight Labour Surplus 75 15 22 24 3 8 
4 Balanced Labour Market 87 12, 16 28 25 6 
5. Marked Labour Shortages 2 S ~ 1 1 = 


\For definition of groupings, see key to map chart on following pages. 


By the beginning of December, half of all local labour market 
ereas showed manpower surpluses, although the great majority of the sur- 
pluses were in the "slight" category. This contrasts with 23 per cent of 
all local areas in the three "surplus" groups at November 1 and 14 per 
cent at October 1. The local labour markets in which labour demand and 
supply continued in a state of approximate balance still were more numer- 
ous than those in any other category, but the tendency was clearly toward 
greater numbers of "surplus" areas. This is likely to be the case for 
the next two or three months. 


In the Atlantic region, the strength of demand for woods and 
dock workers tempered the impact of the forces behind the usual seasonal 
rise in the number of job seekers. Employment conditions in that region 
were still quite favourable, as is the winter outlook, due to strong mar- 
kets for pulpwood, pit props and lumber, to the expectation of a fairly 
high level of winter construction work, to capacity operations in coal 
mining and primary iron and steel, and to the volume of work on hand in 
shipbuilding and railway rolling stock. 


The employment situation in the Quebec region also reflects the 
impact of seasonal forces, aggravated still by unsettled conditions in 
most consumer durable and semi-durable goods manufacturing industries. 
Manpower surpluses increased further during November in many textile and 
leather centres, and additional numbers of workers were placed on reduced 
work schedules in those industries. Bush camps, winter tourist resorts 
and the continually expanding aircraft industry were responsible for most 
hirings during the month, but these were not in sufficient numbers to pre- 
vent a sharp increase in the number of "surplus" localities, which doubled 
between November 1 and December 1. Shortages of metalworking skills for 
the heavy machinery and armaments industries, while still persistent and 
raising the question of extending training facilities, were overshadowed 
by growing surpluses in most other occupations. 
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In Ontario, while more non-seasonal lay-offs from consumer 
goods industries took place in November, the seasonal increase in the 
number of job seekers assumed greater proportions. There were almost 
three times as many "surplus" arees at December 1 as at November 1. As 
well, there has been a pronounced reduction in the number and severity 
of local occupational shortages in the Ontario region. While shortages 
still pose problems for some metalworking industries especially, they 
were not so acute or so general at December 1 as at earlier dates. A 
major occurrence late in November was the short-term lay-off of about 
5,000 auto assembly workers at Oshawa. About 1,800 of these workers are 
expected to contime on indefinite lay-off beyond the recall date of the 
majority. 


The Prairie region employment picture remained, at December 1, 
the most favourable in Canada. Local labour markets continued in approx- 
imate balance in well over three-quarters of all areas in the region. 
Sustained high-level farm cash income and defence construction activity, 
together with booming woods activity and expanding aircraft and ship 
production in the Lakehead district, have been the predominant factors 
in preventing the number of job seekers from increasing more rapidly and 
in keeping the current level of job applications with the National Employ- 
ment Service below that of the same time last year. 


In the Pacific region at December 1, Kelowna was the only lo- 
cality in Canada with a substantial manpower surplus. This situation a- 
rose with the end of a relatively short fruit packing and processing sea- 
son and the delayed start of interior logging pending the freeze-up. 
Seasonal reductions in construction and fishing activity, and the unset- 
tled state of shingle markets, account for most of the growing number of 
moderate and slight surpluses in areas throughout the region. 


LOCAL SHORTAGES AND SURPLUSES 
DECEMBER |, 195! 


In many localities across Canada, recent seasonal 
employment shifts and non-seasonal employment in- 
terruptions have eliminated many shortages and 
‘modified others. In other localities, surpluses 
have been created where shortages had existed or 
aggravated where they already existed. The fol- 
lowing analysis and tables are intended to locate 
current shortages and surpluses of note, to indi- 
cate their generalcauses and to assess the impact 
on them of current labour market developments. 


Considerably fewer localities in Canada showed occupational 
shortages at December 1 than at earlier dates, while the number and ex- 
tent of local manpower surpluses showed a decided increase at that date. 
Recent changes in the number of local labour market areas and occupation- 
al groups in which there have been shortages and surpluses are summarized 
in the following tabulation: 


Dec. 1/51 Nov. 1/51 Oct. 1/51 


Number of areas with occupational shortages 48 62 75 
Number of occupations with local shortages 19 i7 20 
Number of areas with occupational surpluses 112 52 44 
Number of occupations with local surpluses 2g 25 25 


seasonal factors have been chiefly responsible for both the re- 
duction in the number of shortage areas and the increase in the number of 
surplus areas between November 1 and December 1. A further sharp reduc- 
tion in local occupational shortages is likely to occur soon, as more sea- 
sonal workers are released from farming, fishing, food processing, con- 
struction, railway maintenance and inland navigation, and as the demand 
for loggers and bushmen eases with the advancing season. While not all 
local shortages of woods workers will be met, those that persist through 
the winter will be less acute. A noteworthy change during November in 

the demand-supply situation relative to woods workers was the very sharp 
drop in the number of job vacancies for loggers filed with National Emn- 
ployment Offices in the Lakehead district. Where there were over 6,000 
vacancies recorded at November 1, there were only about 500 in the district 
at December 1. There also was a pronounced easing of demand for loggers 
and bushmen in northern areas of the Ontario region, and in the Atlantic 
region. 


Among manufacturing occupations, shortages of machinists, tool- 
makers, die setters, machine shop hands and sheet metal workers persisted 
in a few centres, all but one in Ontario and quebec; but in the main there 
was considerably less demand for these workers than at earlier dates, al- 
though no notable surpluses have developed. Shortages of coal and hard 
rock miners, both skilled and unskilled, were somewhat reduced in most 
regions by December 1, but the change was least noticeable in the Prairie 
region. There was, at the beginning of December, stronger demand for en- 
gineers in Toronto and for clerical and sales personnel in Halifax, Monc- 
ton, Hamilton, London and Windsor. The usual seasonal demand for sales 
clerks was not particularly apparent in other centres than these, having 
been retarded and reduced in many localities by sluggish retail activity 
due to the extent of short-time work and lay-offs. 


During November there was the usual seasonal rise in seamen, 
loggers and bushmen, sawmill and planing mill hands, food processing wor- 
kers, carpenters, painters, unskilled woods and construction workers and 
longshoremen seeking alternative employment. Only in the case of unskil- 
led construction workers have heavy increases been registered in the Prai- 
rie region, where manpower surpluses at December 1 still were relatively 
few and light. Marked surpluses of unskilled construction workers appeared 
in 62 localities in Canada at December 1, as against 24 localities a month 
earlier. 


With little improvement in the textile industry's inventory and 
order position, surpluses of textile workers became more general and more 
substantial, especially in the Eastern Townships of Quebec, in Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg. Surpluses of leather workers remained relatively 
unchanged in Montreal and Shawinigan Falls, but increased in Quebec City, 
St. Georges de Beauce and Toronto, due to a spreading slackness, only 
partly seasonal, in the manufacture of footwear. In metalworking skills, 
there were only a few scattered surpluses, chiefly in larger centres. 
Reduction of activity in shipyards, machine shops and construction gave 
rise to an increase of available machinists and toolmakers in Vancouver 
during November. A few more foundry workers were seeking employment in 
Oshawa as a result of a large temporary lay-off of auto assembly workers 
there; while the court-ordered. shut-down of a large foundry in St. Cath- 
arines created a surplus of foundry workers in that area pending the re- 
sumption of the firm's foundry operations in a new plant. More welders 
and flame cutters were available for employment in Toronto and Vancouver 
at December 1, but the surplus of this trade appeared to be easing off in 
Windsor. Surplus skilled auto workers also appeared to be fewer in the 
Windsor area by the beginning of December, although the much greater sur- 
plus of unskilled auto workers remained unchanged. The substantial sur- 
plus of skilled auto assembly workers in Oshawa was due to a short-term 
lay-off that occurred late in November. However, not all of the 5,000 
workers temporarily laid off were expected to be recalled at the resumption 
of work. Reports as to the number to remain on indefinite lay-off range 
from a company estimate of 400-450 to a union estimate of 1,800. ‘ 
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LOGAL OCCUPATIONAL SHORTAGES —~ MALE 


December 1, 1951 


Vacan-. Appli- Vacan-  Appli- 
cies cations cies cations 
Area Listed _Listed Area Listed Listed 
LEON OUG Os We bavueieceiaseie 129 45 


Clerical Personnel 


EBA AT AX. cys, slot .00.0°% 461 219 VAAOSOL wishsG@tb ois.a 207 163 
BN GO irks s bh 2k Wir dO 69 Lethbridge...... 59 22 
OUT 6 ven ain shes 0 0 78 20 


Sales Personnel 


8 ee 


Hamilton. eeee 88 G6 8 @ 108 83 London. @eeeoeee#e8 @ ay bs 
Farm Hands 
Lethbridge.....+.+s.,.i152 33 


Loggers & Bushmen 


Campbell Ole... .c es 166 5 RiMOVSKIG ch ss ante l44 - 
(PPSdETICtON«. sees 90 ) Riviere du Loup. 196 10 
Causapscal..... — 57 - ROUVT sss sinus ee) OLS 8 
Chandler. (1)...... -.861 7, St. Georges de 
ChACOutimi.....s00 Iyghld 2 DOSUCR sw tessar 41D 4 
Daibesu.(2).....5+ Gee - St.Joseph d'Alma 210 5 
cs OS Eee . 204 12 Shawinigan Falls 1,054 2 
MOC lbG.scsvecsies  L20 1 VEL G*Or sce ss - 620 ri 
Jonquiere........ , 53 - Kapuskasing..... 405 8 
LAU s 1s 5's 0% RyeO 1 Kirkland Lake... 157 8 
(PET | en 50 2 Pembroke.....se. 96 7» 
Ma GANG sacs sess 579 3 GUCDUTY sss cee a de 9 
Megantic...... scales 63 - Port Arthormys.... 353 2 
Mont Laurder...... B55 = 49 FORE, fF a 7h, 1 
Par BAT YOO «+ s00.0 87 7 MANNIPEZ...scce 189 123 
RUS a's ales aaa GD Ab 


Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 


DOUOU I tis's oss <0 6s 106 = 


(1) Includes Gaspe and New Richmond. (2) Includes Roberval. 
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Local Occupational Shortages — Male (Cont'd) 


Vacan- Appli- Vacan- Appli- 
cies cations cies cations 
Area Listed Listed area Listed Listed 


Machinists, Toolmakem & Die Setters 


Hal DA 8 A eetwie clots 36 NE Fort Er3Gryraie ls ots OF: ~ 
Hua lels. Sutin. averse atenete 101 4 ODBGAW Gorewisyelocecnters 72 4 
SO" Oi ete datel arb otererbts L353 2 


Machine Shop Workers 
HOV tierels cle ote atacy 293 5 OS Gea « crews efsres Sil, 3 


sheet Metal Workers 


Hontregdy voolsesis “ec par 22 Tidings, .. «seri yorde 1 
Miners 
Val ea asaya LA 6 Lethbridge...... 98 2 
Blairimore’s sis: «+s 83 2 Courtenay oasis ai 50 - 
Carpenters 
St. Joseph d'Alma 60 24 
Routemen 
Montreal ....sceess lil 45 
Transportation (except seamen) 
GABPE « ojos v0.0 6 oie 50 a 


UNSKILLED JOBS IN: 


Lumber & Lumber Products 


Edmonton eeceieccece 118 74h EdSON 000 0400 c' ore 93 il 
Metalworking 
Sud bury eisie's occisreieys BY - 
Transportation Equipment Mfg. 
GWE CHAM, oo cet oe. 237 76 
Construction 


Lethbridge...eer- of eas 


nD 5d 


In determining the occupations and areas to be included in the 
foregoing table, National Employment Service data on job vacancies noti- 
fied by employers and applications filed by job seekers, first were exa- 
mined. Where vacancies exceeded applications by fifty or more in any one 
occupational group, the occupation and area or areas affected were inclu- 
ded in a preliminary listing. These data, however, tend to give a better 
picture of the supply side of the labour market than of the demand side, 
for most job seekers find it to their advantage to use the facilities of 
the Employment Service when out of work because of the availability of un- 
employment insurance. There is not the same incentive for employers to 
list their job vacancies. Reference, therefore, is necessary to a variety 
of qualitative material, including reports of interviews with industrial 
executives by Department of Labour representatives and statements submitted 
regularly by Local Employment Office managers. This results in refine- 
ments to the preliminary list, in the process of which some occupations 
and areas may be deleted and others, for which the early statistical evi- 
dence was less conclusive, may be added. 


LOCAL OCCUPATIONAL SURPLUSES — MALE 


December 1, 1951 


appli- Vacan- Appli- —- Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


SKILLED AND SENMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


peamen 
Sts JOnK Bas sve se 54 ay Sorel is «e's ss" 2 sud 
Hesaroxets soiss.55 65 sf Owen Sound...... 29 - 
Shai Mélbates.....2. 5h - Vancouverwaeies: ° 181 ci 


Food & Tobacco Products 


Montreaisy.4i2sxs. “T9 bi Vancouver. sececes it4 at 
Primary Textiles 

Drummondville..... 42 - Sherbrooke..ce.. 12 - 

Gremiyes 4 e50s as oes 143 az Sore. aS sos 32 = 

Leehutes assess s oes 25 ae Valleyfield..... 42 = 

Montmagny..ecccees 64 - Victoriaville... 48 - 

St. Hyacinthe..... 48 ara Cornwall 02% vs 25 = 


Shawinigan Falls.. 44 - 


a ep68s = 


Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Cont'd) 


Appli- Vacan- Appli- 
cations cies cations 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed 


Secondary Textiles 


Montreal.....er.+es 963 15 Gian teens ataneland’ tipastone ves 


Victoriavillew. #9» ae im POC OIsG OcasleP 04 stlnnte nae. 
Cornwall. orale ene ok - Wi NVA? « o aecssermntenn cue 


Loggers & Bushmen 


Corner Brook...+e- 29 - New Westminster... 73 
Sst J Oh iG eveletaueiee op [kd - Prince George.... 105 
PRUPOL Eis es eisie.e/om 38 - VENCORVOT scsieseres 
Chiliiwack..eseee. %) 36 - 


Sawmill & Planing Mill Workers 


Serine ll se edpies ee - Prince George..-- 34 
New Westminster... 103 - Vancouver ssiesei: 256 


Cabinetmakers & Woodworkers 


Granby aus ote feces). AO - Kitchener. viyescoreves 7 99 
Victoriavillevies 27 - OWon COChG ccc aes 1 4 ve 


Rubber Goods 
St. BELONG eo ORS oss 49 - 


Boot & Shoe Workers 


Montreal cass ee oes, 288 19 Shawinigan Falls. 26 
Queher.kis ree! 56 a Toreutds.cimaee«s 0 tle 
St. Georgesde Beauce 90 “ 


Machinists, Toolmakers & Die Setters 


Vancouveressse-e-- 167 27 
Foundry Workers 
OaHOWG s ielessinsns <0 SO - St. Catharines... 168 


Structural Iron & Steel Workers 


New Glasgowecsecee 36 % 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed 
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Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Cont'd) 


Appli- Vacan- Appli- §Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 
Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


Welders & Flame Cutters 


TEPOLVO ss 's'e'stere’s «ARG ~ Vancouver...... 124 1 
WIM bOLr Pires’ « 93 - 


Automobile Workers 


Leamington....+. Sk = Oshawa...eeeeeedy (OL - 
Lindsay...cseces Windsor. 45%.5%% 182 — 
Miners 
Inverness....ees 27 = Springhi LP, ...35 °° - 


Bricklayers & Tile Setters 


St. Anne de 
Bellevue..ceces 26 = Toronto. See ees + 66 4 


Carpenters 


BU. John ess. 2° "262 LOD Montreal......- 653 9 

- Charlottetown... oy 2 Quebeeis sees 254 6 
Summerside...... 43 St. Hyacinthe.. 7 - 
BMH OTS Us". 's's's"s"e's s 34 St. Jerome..... 69 


St. Therese.... 40 


Bridgewater..... 28 af 
Sherbrooke... 81 4) 
6 


ROAUV LLCs. ss". » 42 
New Glasgow..... 35 
SyYANeCy..cscccess 84 
VOrMOUGH cé4 5085s &8 
5G WEIL SU os ale"e'e's 0 37 Victoriaville.. 51 - 
Fredericton...e. 26 Berries. oo... 626 


5 Thetford Mines. 38 
Mone toavs.h. ee st 154 aA Brantford... 44 
4 


Three Rivers... 140 
Valleyfield.... 26 


OsHGwas code cose 58 
Owen Sound..... 26 
Pembroke..seees 81 18 
Jonquiere....... 26 Peterborough... 43 - 
La Malbaie.....: 27 Prescott....... 26 
DAPV Erte Sects te%e 8 62 15 St. Catharines. 58 
Montmagny.....-- 34 = Sarnia..ccccces 54 


Gramby..cocseeee he 
HUA 4 as tae ess 85 
JTOLLOCCE oes 8 68 


Saint John ,7,..: 57 Hamilton sd.... + +h54 2 
Buckingham...... 26 Kitchener...... 52 - 
OChicousinl.<.. 3 26 Dondon..e..<ss 78 1 
Drummondville... 62 Niagara Falls... 45 - 

4 
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Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Cont'd) 


Area 


LOTODLO. « +» abcle « 
WL DO SORe custcistess.s' 2,0 
Port, Arvnur < » 2 .< 
Winnipeg...cc.e- 
Prince Albert... 
Regina...secsees 
Vorktcnis.e-«<ceele » 
Calgary....... oe 
BAMONbON. sso as 
Lethbridge...... 
Childiwack. <x... 


Montreal...ecec- 
QUEDEC..cccecioe 
St. Hyacinthe... 
Shawinigan Falls 
Three Rivers.... 
Hamil tone... Fab o 


Vancouver... chee. 


Appli- 
cations 
Listed 


LOL 


UNSKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Moneton. «,2-04 
JoLlLette..s Adee 
Montreal... dsedee 
Valleyfield..... 
Chatham... «. 89s... 


eoees 


Drummondville... 
Granby..ccesseoes 
Montmagny.seoese 
St. Hyacinthe... 
St. Jerome..seee 


Wig 
46 
118 
34 
Al 


Vacan- 


cies 


Listed 


- 28 


Carpenters 


Appli- 


cations 
Listed 


Area 


Cont'd 


Kelowna....ecee 
Han@imo. «esos. 
HOLAON ss ssisies 2 * 
New Westminster 
Ret GiCUObw css » 
Prince Rupert.. 
Tradl. te 
Vancouver... 
Vernon.. 
ViCECrISic ec. ss 


e*eoecee 


ee@eses e886 


LONGON ssaceeere 
OLGAWE . « dict eee 
LOLONGGi os <<.<.0 
Winnipeg. ...... 
New Westminster 
Vancouverecesoe 


Ss SE ES SOLDERS ES ERROR oa sane 


Food & Tobacco Products 


1X 3 


Galt sic.0 5 ae 
Leamington..... 
Pictonts taees- « 
TOLFONGOs Awe oe 
VAncouveresecece 


Textiles (Primary & Secondary) 


250 
52 
63 
57 
26 


Sherbrooke..... 
Three Rivers... 
Carleton Place. 
Gornwalleseccece 


LY 


D4 
ee 
pay 
256 
62 
377 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed 


1 el 


i 


KH 
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Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Cont'd) 


Appli- Vacan- Appli- Vacan- 
cations cies cations cies 


Area Listed Listed Area Listed Listed 


Lumber & Lumber Products 


Saint John...... 28 - Duncan ss sci cen. - 
Buckingham...... 53 - Kelowna ..4 déesse,, 35 * 
Megantic......e. 42 re Waneimo... dikes, . eo - 
Rimouski ..4 cere 28 - New Westminster. 357 ¥ 
Riviere du Loup. 54 - Penticton. iy uss eae - 
Victoriaville... 61 1 Frince George... 76 7 
Hawkesbury..oe.. 56 - Vancouver....... 633 2 
Owen Sound...... 114 = Vetnon sis. dks ek oA - 
Sturgeon Falls.. 54 - Whitehorse...... 62 ~ 
Walkerton. .osie. 37 - 


Stone, Clay & Glass 


ASDEStTOS.. cece 30 - Wallaceburg ’..... 29 - 
Thetford Mines.. 34 - Medicine Hat.... 31 ~ 
Metalworking 


Montreal....cees 248 3 Owen Sound fai... ,. 3h - 
Brantford. » jess» 173 - Port Colborne... 27 ~ 
Ce Witte 6 45-4 sae es Abe ha 2 St. Catharines.. 159 = 


Gananoqué......- 37 Toronto. ..fa..%, 478 - 
Hani-lton..«dehl. . t32kh - Wallaceburg..... 37 . 
Per. 634 Now 6 e's cat 1 Redland. «+ 005+, 416 2 
Niagara Falls... 37 - 


Transportation Equipment Mfg. 


New Glasgow..... 46 - Leamington...:.. 92 - 
BHanitet Gon. s s:Aslde « TAL . Windsor. .sakles «4 630 a, 
Mining 
Inverness eoseeveves 36 a Kapuskasing. eeoe 30 0 
New Glasgow..... 36 - 
Construction 
Bits Idhw! ands actoniR78 49 Sydnelie. dine aannao Be 2 
Charlottetown... 35 6 Vairmotethious ciel [149 - 
HEMeaki.ssssaae) nS 7 Moncton..+sesee« 160 68 


Liverpool....... 44 Beauharnois..... 39 - 
New Glasgow..... 48 - Buckingham...... 29 ~ 
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Local Occupational Surpluses — Male (Cone1'd) 


Appli- 
cations 
Area Listed 


Chicoutimi. 2... +160 
Granby. s o's e's st * PaO 
Petes Poe Rey so ea eo 
ta Puque'.’.' hos + See 
TOVIG sss css beee #88 GO 
Montmagny..is..e + 3A 
Montreal’... hoes » « 5770 
Cuebet'’, ..'.. ae ow + BOO 
St. Hyacinthe... 80 
ete UPdlls es es es 9 ae 
Sty Jerome's. ee) 9S 
et. Therese, .'s\<s 63 
Shawinigan Falls 101 
Thetford Mines.. fli 
Three Rivers.... 163 
Barrie es keh Ghws 50 
Brantrord: ss... 6 
CRS UMalis ss eres 3.0 Sh 
Collingwood..... 43 
Gates v0 ea es POR 
Hamilton. «s od. + 236 
Hawkesbury....-. 63 
Lindsay ...sseoee "49K 
London .'. sss’ eens ot © RO 
Mid Lard iais s/s + sou 32 
Niagara-Falie.weolg 


St. John's. 302. «- Bu4 
at: b eld: aoa he ee Wf 
Saint UOnM. sss se ALT 


Transportation, Communica 


GUGbDEC.. ssieeae es As 


Vacan-— 


cies 
Listed 


Appli- 
cations. 
Area Listed 


Construction (Cont'd) 


iw tw ori 


PrRrRPrDNIEO! 


WwW 


rPidet ii 


OshaWavie tio’. « ie 
Ottawa sie... va 
Owen Sound.....0. 4L 
Perti. toute c's ook ead 
Peterborough.... 47 
Prescott, Js... «0: 220 
St. Catharines... §&7 
ATTA Bats keke’. «oy WO 
Smith Faldat.’.'. . is @ae 
TOrOn tO’ ee e's « «6 LOG 
Walkerton....... 26 
Movraide sg oes. es . 9D 
Windsor..s-..... 216 
Port Arthuk, ... .«. 40 
Brandon saute 's's 0 oe ¥ MEE 
Winnipeg........ 581 
North Battleford 45 
Prince Albert... 73 
Regina. suey... 103 
Saskatoonse.sce+ L157 
YORK GON ss ctelets ¢ oot 8 148 
HaiOn Lr. Ace sso alter 
New Westminster. 144 
Penticton Pit. ... aes 
Vancouver......+ 488 
Vitoria ccs sses obo 


Longshoremen 


Quebec's’. fate’. so del, 
DUNCAN cs eulvites ss, HET 
New Westminster. 111 


tions & Public Utilities 


Vacan- 
cies 
Listed 
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The foregoing table lists the areas in which there were, at 
December 1, excesses of job applications over job vacancies for male 


workers in skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 


on which the table was built up is as follows: 


The basis 


If the number of wage and 
salary workers in the area 
is 


over 100,000 
50,000 to 100,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
under 25,000 


The area was listed if the 
excess of applications over 
vacancies was 


100 or more 
75 or more 
50 or more 
25 or more 


The table was then adjusted on the basis of other information, 
including reports from local Employment Service Offices. Glerical and 
service occupations were not included and certain other occupational 
groups were excluded because they are not specific (e.g. foremen, appren- 


tices, other unskilled workers) . 


CURRENT LABOUR MARKET STATISTICS 
(Preliminary Data) 


Item 
Manpower 
Live Applications for jobs at N.h.s. 
Per cent of labour force.....eseee 


Per cent of paid workers....... 


Claimants for benefit, U.1I.C........ 
Per cent of insured population.... 
Per cent of live applications 

for employment. ..cccccccsceevoe 
Amount of benefit payments (#000)... 


Index of employment (1939=100)...... 
Immigratione..ccressccerorcces 


Earnings and Income 
Total labour income ($000,000)...... 
Average weekly salaries & wages..... 
Average hourly wages (mfg.)......0. 
Average hrs. worked per week (mfg.). 
Average weekly wages (mfg.).....+e+- 
Cost-of-living index (av.1935-39=100) 
Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1946=100) 


Industrial Production 
Total (Ay .*19S5=392100) ¢...co%e<<eae se 
Manufacturing IndeX..cessvcrcsreces 
Durgvlogy csc csskeavevevaedes sess 
Non-durables...secoeee 


eesoeeeoe 88 @ 


Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts-days lost....... 


1951 
| 
Date { Amount 
Nov. 29} 207,996 
Nov. 29 3.8 
Nov. 29 ory 
Dec. 1 | 153,651] 
Dec. 1 Beh 
Dec. l TOe9 
ovember 5,107 
Octo 186.5 
Sept. T3}228 
August B48 
Oct.od $51.59 
Oct. 2 ol .22 
Oct. a 41.9 
Oct. Hi $51.03 
Nov. £ 191.2 
Octiws 110.9 
October 27296 
October 219 4 
October 259 9 


October 


ovember 


195.8 


38,315 
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Percentage Change 
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(x) These figures are the respective percentages for the previous month 
and for the same month last year. 
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